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A CONSIDERATION OF 


DuRING a residence of now more than 
thirty-two years in California, I have been 
an attentive observer of the constantly chang- 
ing conditions of the state, from a vast ex- 
panse of unpeopled country to its present 
populous and prosperous condition, and of 
the causes by which these great changes 
have been effected. ‘Thirty odd years ago, 
at the time of the advent of the Argonauts, 
her fertile valleys and picturesque hillsides 
were roamed over by countless bands of 
half-wild cattle and horses, by deer and elk, 
by the stealthy coyote, and by bears and 
panthers; while here and there throughout 
her coast valleys were reared the mud adobes 
of the California rancheros, in which they 
lived in simple, barbarous independence, 
with here and there an old adobe, red-tiled 
Spanish village, peopled in the main by half- 
civilized Indians, and watched over by the 
padres. San Francisco, Oakland, Sacramen- 
to, and other populous towns then had no 
being. 

A third of a century has worked marvels 
in the state. Cities, towns, and villages, 
filled with an industrious and enterprising 
people, have sprung up. Everywhere on her 
principal thoroughfares, both of land and 
water, roads and railways have been con- 
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structed. Rivers have been leveed and 
marshes drained. Productive farms, or- 
chards, and vineyards now occupy the place 
of the former cattle ranges. Pleasant homes 
without number, the abodes of wealth and 
refinement, the church and the school-house, 
are dotted broadcast all over the land. Now 
all this mighty and pleasing change has been 
accomplished by labor, intelligently and ju- 
diciously directed by an enlightened and en- 
terprising population to the development of 
the natural sources of the wealth of the state. 

But great and marked as the change has 
been in this direction, compared with what 
yet remains to be done and may be done we 
really have only made a beginning. 

The discovery of gold in California caused 
an influx of the most heterogeneous and in- 
congruous mass of humanity ever collected 
within the confines of a single state or terri- 
tory — Americans from every state of the 
Union, immigrants from Europe, English, 
Irish, and Scotch, Germans, Swedes, Danes, 
and Norwegians, French, Spanish, Portuguese, 
and Italians, Canadians and Mexicans, Chil- 
eans and Peruvians, Kanakas from the Pa- 
cific islands, and last, but not least, Chinese 
from the Flowery Kingdom, all with one ob- 
ject in view—the acquirement of wealth by 
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extracting the gold from the mountains and 
gulches of the Sierra Nevadas. 

But this incongruous population, coming 
as it did from all quarters of the globe and 
speaking a variety of languages, had, except 
the Chinese, many habits and instincts in 
common. They professed in the main one 
religion, and had other elements of congen- 
iality which in time would mold them into 
one homogeneous people. Not so with the 
Chinese. They seem to be of a separate 
and distinct primal race of mankind, speak- 
ing a language that has nothing in common 
with any other language spoken in America, 
wedded to habits, to customs, to social in- 
stitutions, and to a religion peculiarly their 
own, so thoroughly ingrafted into their men- 
tal organization by a long succession of ages 
as to have become now a part of their very 
natures. They do not seek to assimilate 
with other nationalities, or to adopt habits, 
manners, or customs foreign to their own. 
Although coming to California in the pursuit 
of wealth, they come simply as sojourners 
for the time being. They expect to return 
to their native land, or, if dying here, that 
their bodies will be returned to repose in the 
land of their birth. To that end, they refrain 
from purchasing lands or building permanent 
homes. They do not bring with them fam- 
ilies, but come alone, to remain here a few 
years as traders or laborers—the great mass 
of them as laborers—to acquire a little mon- 
ey, and then return home to spend the re- 
mainder of their days in their own land and 
among their own people. In their habits 
they are economical, industrious, temperate, 
peaceful, and faithful to their employers. 
They are not rapid workers, but they are 
constant and diligent and careful. They are 
quick to understand what is required of 
them, and then do it well. By their aid as 
laborers, the railroads of* California have 
been constructed, her rivers leveed, her irri- 
gating canals dug, her sometimes submerged 
islands dyked, her orchards and vineyards 
planted and cared for, her fruits and grains 
gathered and fitted for market; and though 
now restricted by law from coming as labor- 
ers to the United States, and though by the 
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continued operation of this law the last Chi- 
naman will in time have departed from among 
us, they will have left with us honorable and 
lasting monuments of their patient and un- 
tiring industry to remind us of what they 
have accomplished for us. 

Knowledge is gained by experience, and 
one of its lessons, too, is bearing in mind 
past mistakes that we may avoid similar mis- 
takesinthefuture. Now, history records many 
instances when the laborers of a country 
have been expelled to the lasting damage of 
the state. Aboutthree hundredand fifty years 
since the Flemings immigrated in great num- 
bers into England. Their chief settlements 
were in London and Bristol, then the princi- 
pal towns of England. After a time it was 
conceived that by competing with the proud 
Briton in labor, in the arts and manufactories, 
they would soon starve him out, and degrade 
him to the condition of the more economic 
and more industrious wooden-shoed Flem- 
ing. So great became the popular outcry 
that finally Parliament passed an Act ex- 
pelling the Flemings from the Kingdom; 
and they were expelled. But their expulsion 
did not mend matters: the English weavers 
and fullers could not make the fine Flemish 
cloth, and the English potteries could not 
manufacture the fine Flemish delf, and the 
English laborer was no more inclined to labor 
than when the Fleming was in the land, 
but continued to drink his strong beer, poach, 
and steal sheep. And matters went on from 
bad to worse, till Parliament, in sheer des- 
peration, repealed the Expulsion Act, and 
again invited the Flemings to settle in the 
country, and passed laws protecting them in 
their industries. Religious bigotry and intol- 
erance expelled the Huguenots from France, 
and they carried with them a knowledge of 
the fine arts to every country whither they 
fled, which previously had been the exclu- 
sive property of France. England, Switzer- 
land, and the Netherlands availed them- 
selves of the knowledge thus opportunely 
thrust upon them, and soon became compet- 
itors in the markets of the world with France 
for the sale of those commodities of which 
till then she had had the exclusive monopoly. 
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France has not, to this day, recovered from 
the effect of the expulsion of the Huguenots. 
Race prejudice, coupled with religious intol- 
erance, expelled the Moors and the Jews 
from Spain; and the proud, bigoted, and lazy 
Spaniard was left to roam at will over the 
well cultivated fields and fertile valleys of 
that beautiful land—the land of the vine, 
the fig, the olive, the pomegranate, the orange 
and the lemon; the land of silk, fine cutlery, 
mosaics and arabesques—and although now 
nearly four hundred years have elapsed 
since the perpetration of those acts of big- 
otry and intolerance, the Spanish peninsula 
has not yet recovered its former condition 
of wealth and refinement. 

In all these instances by which the wealth 
of the state received staggering blows, every 
principle of sound political economy was 
violated. And are not these same principles 
of political economy violated in the enact- 
ment and enforcement of the Chinese Re- 
striction Act? ‘True, we are a young nation 
and rapidly increasing in population, and as 
such, in time their presence among us will 
not be needed as laborers; but has that time 
now arrived, or can we expect its arrival in 
the near future? If not, then a cardinal 
principle of political economy has been vio- 
lated by the enactment of the Restriction 
Act. 

In climate and soil, and for health, happi- 
ness, comfort and productiveness, California 
stands preéminent: so well fitted is the state 
for stock husbandry and the production of 
the cereals that those industries can always 
be made profitable. In the production of 
the various fruits and of wine, California has 
no rival on the continent—if, indeed, she 
ever can have. In the last quarter of a cen- 
tury she has become a great commercial 
center. In her cities and towns many man- 
ufacturing industries are successfully pros- 
ecuted and much trade is maintained. The 
situation of California is rather an isolated 
one. She is far removed from the other and 
older commercial centers of the world, and 
this, till the last decade, was rather promo- 
tive than otherwise of her prosperity, de- 
pending, as it did previously to that time, 
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on mining, and other industries appertaining 
thereto. But in the last decade other indus- 
tries have sprung up, and have assumed an 
importance completely overshadowing the 
mining industry: that is yearly becoming of 
less and less importance, while her staples 
of wheat and wool are becoming more and 
more so; and last, but not least, are her 
fruit and wine industries. With proper en- 
couragement, it is not hazarding much to pre- 
dict that in another decade these industries 
will lead all others in the state. 

The isolated position once promotive of 
our prosperity is now rather to our detri- 
ment. California, once an importing state, 
producing nothing for export except the 
precious metals, is now an immense exporter 
of wool, of the cereals, and of fruitsand wines. 
This export trade, by reason of her great 
distance from other cities, is necessarily at- 
tended with heavy expenses in the way of 
freights, insurance, and interest of money 
invested in such exports. Her wools, her 
fruits and wines come into competition with 
those of foreign nations, the production of 
cheap labor in the markets of the world; 
and must have the protection of the gener- 
al government, to enable them to success- 
fully compete with foreign productions of 
similar commodities, not only in foreign 
but in our own domestic markets—sustained 
as such foreign productions are by im- 
mense capital, 

But customs duties alone on foreign com- 
modities entering the United States will not 
secure to the American producer success. 
He must have at command a sufficient sup- 
ply of labor force, at the proper time and 
place, to prepare and fit the products of his 
enterprise for market. This is especially 
true of the orchardist and vineyardist. 
Otherwise, nothing but failure, disappoint- 
ment, blighted hopes and ruin await him. 
This labor must be procurable, too, at such 
rates of compensation as will leave the em- 
ployer a reasonable profit on his investment, 
or he must suspend business, 

While a very limited amount of labor force 
is requisite to grow stock, either for the 
shambles or for the production of wool, 
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or to produce and fit for market the 
cereals, aided, as such force now is, by 
machinery, a vast labor force is required to 
gatker and fit for the market the products 
of our orchards and vineyards. How to ob- 
tain this labor force is now a problem of the 
greatest moment to the employers of labor 
in California, and one that has now their 
most serious consideration. This labor force 
heretofore has been supplied, in the main, 
by the Chinese in our midst, and this as yet 
is the main source of supply. But by the 
operation of the Restriction Act, that source 
is rapidly drying up. In two or three years 
more, if that act continues to be in force, 
there will be few or no Chinamen in the 
country. Death, and a steady return to 
their native land, will have done the work 
of extermination. Judge Hoffman, in a re- 
cent habeas corpus opinion, remarked, “ that, 
from August 4th, 1882, to January 15th, 
1884, the excess of departures of Chinese 
over arrivals at the port of San Francisco 
was 13,678, a rate of depletion which, if con- 
tinued, would very soon seriously embarrass 
established industries,” and he might have 
added, not only embarrass, but cause many 
of them to suspend. I have a letter before 
me now from Mr. E. H. Dyer, president of 
the beet sugar factory at Alvarado, in which 
he says: “I fear that we shall have to dis- 
continue the beet sugar industry, as the 
farmers are unable to obtain labor to culti- 
vate beets—even at an advance price of 
twenty-five per cent. on past years. In Eu- 
rope, white men, women, and children are 
employed to do that kind of work. Here, 
even the Portuguese refuse to weed and thin 
beets, but all employ Chinamen. But Chi- 
nese wages have advanced from eighty cents 
to one dollar and twenty-five cents per day, 
and they cannot be had in sufficient numbers 
at any price.” , 

Thus we already see the existence of im- 
portant industries jeopardized by the opera- 
tion of the Restriction Act. There are la- 
bors incident to important industries in 
California that white men, even Portuguese, 
will not do. Mr. Dyer informs me that his 
Company has invested in this factory two 
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hundred thousand dollars—which, if they 
are compelled to suspend, will be to all in- 
tents lost. That, however, is but a trifle, 
as compared to the immense loss the or- 
chardist and vine-grower and vintner must 
submit to, if they cannot obtain labor to 
handle the products of their industries at 
the proper time. 

The relation which the orchardist and 
vineyardist of California hold to their or- 
chards and vineyards is very different from 
that of those classes in Europe, or even in 
the United States east of the Rockies. In 
Europe, where the population is from two 
hundred to three hundred to the square 
mile, their orchards rarely exceed five or ten 
acres, and are in the hands of the peasants, 
who with their families handle their products, 
and who, if any extra help is needed at gath- 
ering time, can obtain all that is required 
at low wages; and so toa great extent in 
the Atlantic States, where the population to 
the square mile is also very dense, and the 
orchards and vineyards are as a general 
thing not large, and where the varieties of 
fruits cultivated, especially for market, are 
not numerous. In those old, densely popu- 
lated countries, the planting of orchards and 
vineyards has never been in advance of the 
resident population, but is the outgrowth of 
it, and their extent has never equaled the 
labor force always at command to properly 
handle their products. Not so in California. 
Here, the orchards and vineyards are main- 
ly the result of an a/ien population. By 
their labor, the orchards and vineyards of 
California have been planted and cared for, 
in the main; and in the main by their labor 
have the products of the same been gath- 
ered and fitted forthe market. As compared 
with those of older and more populous coun- 
tries, the orchards and vineyards of Califor- 
nia are very large; and within the last three 
years their area has vastly extended, and the 
work of extension still goes on. 

But the problem of gathering and market- 
ing the productions of these extensive and 
extending orchards and vineyards is, as yet, 
unsolved. Some think that a supply of 
Chinese that will, together with other labor- 
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ers, be sufficient, will continue to be had by 
surreptitious immigration through British 
Columbia, or through a new channel of im- 
migration which may possibly be opened 
through Mexico. Others think the vacuum 
made by the retirement of the Chinese 
will be filled by a more desirable class of la- 
borers from Europe or the Atlantic States ; 
others again think our native boys, in our 
cities and towns, can and will supply the de- 
ficiency. 

But to all these plans there are many and 
almost insurmountable obstacles in the way. 
To the first: the authorities of British Co- 
lumbia are about closing its ports to the 
further immigration of the Chinese in that 
direction, and there is no line of ocean trans- 
port existing, or likely soon to exist, between 
the ports of Mexico and those of China. 
To the second plan: the labor classes of 
Europe and the Atlantic States do not re- 
spond. They have hitherto declined to come 
here in any considerable numbers, unless 
they can be assured in advance of constant 
employment, and at wages greatly above those 
they are receiving at home. _It is well known 
that even the Northern European servant 
girls expect—and, in fact, obtain—if they 
come to California, more for a month’s ser- 
vice than they can earn at home in a whole 
year. And yet they do not come in any con- 
siderable numbers to California. The fact is 
home ties and home associations are strong in 
the minds of the European peasantry, and, as 
a class, they are loth to sunderthem. Then 
the want of means wherewith to pay their 
way to our distant land is in many instances 
an insurmountable obstacle. As to the third 
plan, our city and town boys have in many 
instances been given trials in our orchards, 
vineyards, and hop fields. The majority of 
them have in all cases been found untrust- 
worthy and inconstant, and will not do. I 
may refer to this subject again further on. 

In Europe, the great problem constantly 
seeking solution in the minds of political 
economists is, how to find remunerative em- 
ployment for the laboring masses. There 
the laboring population is largely in excess 
of the demand for their labor. As a conse- 
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quence, the wages of labor in Europe are 
extremely low; and this enables merchants 
and traders in the products of such labor to 
place them on the market of the world at 
extremely low rates. The peasantry of the 
fruit districts of Europe, during a few months 
in the year, are all—men, women, boys and 
girls—busily employed in the orchards and 
vineyards, and by their united labor manage 
to save enough to tide the family over the 
many months of enforced idleness in which 
they must remain till the coming crop of the 
succeeding year summons them once more 
to renewed activity. In the United States 
there is no peasant class of laborers, unless 
we deem the negro population in the South- 
ern States such, and such is the demand for 
labor, even in the South, that the negro is 
master of the situation. With industry, pru- 
dence, and economy the negro there can rise 
from the condition of a laborer, working the 
lands of his former master on shares, to that 
of a land-owner, having a home of his own, 
and making it not simply the abode of con- 
fort, but of many of the luxuries enjoyed by 
the wealthy. 

In California the labor of the Mongolian 
has heretofore answered, and still answers 
to a limited extent, in her orchards and vine- 
yards the same purpose as the peasant labor 
of Europe. But now that the Restriction 
Act is in force, that kind of labor is, as I 
have before said, being rapidly diminished, 
and must necessarily soon become extinct. 
Such, too, is the continued demand for this 
class of labor, that the wages of Chinamen 
have, under the operation of the Restriction 
Act, advanced from seventy-five cents to one 
dollar and a half, in the country, and in the 
cities Judge Hoffman, in the opinion before 
referred to, says their wages have advanced 
from one dollar to one dollar and six bits 
per day. 

Such being the facts, it is evident the 
places in our industries made vacant by the 
operations of the Restriction Act are, as yet, 
not being filled by other classes of laborers. 
Can those places be so filled? Many men 
—men, too, of much intelligence—honestly 
think the vacancy created in the labor mar- 
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ket by the exclusion of the Chinese can be 
filled by a little effort on the part of employ- 
ers of such labor. 

To that end, the merchants of San Fran- 
cisco, through their Board of Trade, some 
two years ago organized and have since 
maintained an Immigrant Association. Main- 
ly through their efforts—giving character 
and respectability to the sand-lot outcry, 
“The Chinese must go”—Congress was in- 
duced to enact the Chinese Restriction Act. 
That accomplished, they caused the fact to 
be spread broadcast over Europe and the 
Atlantic States, by their circulars inviting 
and urging immigration to come without 
fear of degradation from the long continued 
pressure of the despised ‘‘coolie,” and par- 
take of the good things California had in 
store for the hungry and the destitute, al- 
most without money and without price; and 
with praiseworthy energy they searched 
through the books and land-plots of the sev- 
eral United States land offices in California, 
and found about twenty-two million acres of 
government lands open to settlement in the 
state, most of which they say is suitable for 
cultivation: and on these lands this Immi- 
grant Association is now locating the twen- 
ty-eight thousand immigrants it says it has 
induced to come to California, by filing in 
behalf of them homestead and preémption 
claims. While their efforts in thus locating 
actual settlers on the public lands must in 
time add much to the aggregate wealth of 
the state, it does not relieve the orchardist 
and vineyardist in the least. These immi- 
grants are being induced to come to Califor- 
nia under a promise that they shall have 
granted to them homes of their own out of 
the public domain, and that promise must 
be religiously kept. They do not come to 
California to continue the peasant life they 
lived in over-populous Europe, but to become 
land-owners and tillers of their own soil. 
Many of them, perhaps most of them, hope 
in time to become employers of labor them- 
selves. It must not, then, be expected that 
this influx of immigration will ever take the 
place of Chinese labor in the California fruit 
industries. Mr. Street, the secretary of this 
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Immigrant Association, at a meeting of the 
State Horticultural Society, informed the so- 
ciety that all the labor orchardists and vine- 
yardists needed could be had from Europe 
at reasonable rates, if constant employment, 
could be assured to such laborers; but four 
months of labor in the year, at the outside, 
was all that could be promised. So, as far 
as the Immigrant Association maintained by 
the San Francisco Board of Trade is con- 
cerned, the fruit industries of the state are 
left to take care of themselves. 

Another idea honestly and _ persistently 
maintained by some men is, that the boys 
of our cities and towns can and would glad- 
ly step into the places made vacant by the 
departing Chinese. That idea was fully 
discussed by members of the State Horti- 
cultural Society, in their meetings in Sep- 
tember and October last, and the experience 
of those who had tried such labor related ; 
and as a substitute for Chinese labor it was 
condemned except by the theorists who ad- 
vanced it. 

Of course, they cannot obtain their labor 
force from the vagabond, idle, tramp ele- 
ment, wandering up and down over the coun- 
try, pretending to be seeking employment, 
but never finding it. 

Some of the large vineyardists in the 
state are now proposing in their minds, in 
view of the rapid diminution of the Chinese 
labor force, to erect cottages near their vine- 
yards, and send to Europe for peasant fam- 
ilies, and locate them in such cottages, to 
be employed as laborers in their vineyards. 
Possibly this plan may work to a certain ex- 
tent, and may do in a few instances; but it 
must be evident to the thinking mind that 
the plan is not one of general adaptability, 
and in the orchards it is not at all practicable. 
The orchardist and the hop-grower, nine 
months in the year, requires comparatively 
few laborers in the care of his industries— 
just enough to cultivate his grounds, and 
prune his trees. The most of them have com- 
paratively small holdings, which are cared for 
during these nine months by himself and his 
own family. It is during the other three 
months of the year that the pressure is upon 
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him. His fruit is maturing, and must be 
cared for as it matures, or it is lost. To care 
for it, a very large labor force is required. 
It must be certain and reliable. But the 
profits of his business will not warrant him 
in locating around him families of cottagers, 
and maintaining them by the year, for the 
few months’ labor they may render him in 
the gathering and curing season of the year. 
Those large vineyardists who now contem - 
plate the cottage tenant plan will probably 
soon find, to their cost, that their tenants 
have discovered that they, instead of the 
vineyardists, are masters of the situation. 
Just when their services cannot possibly be 
dispensed with, a strike will be organized, 
and new and vexatious concessions will be 
demanded. To save his year’s production, 
the vineyardist is compelled to concede. In 
law he has no redress; he cannot enforce a 
specific performance of their contract with 
him. Another year, other and still more 
onerous demands are made; till in the end 
he is ruined, and his cottage tenants have 
probably divided up his great vineyard among 
themselves. 

Every intelligent orchardist now knows 
that hereafter, if the product of his orchard 
is to be utilized, much of it must be cured 
either by canning or drying on the premises. 
In its raw condition, the canneries can use 
only a limited amount, shippers to distant 
markets only a limited amount, and the 
home consumption will only take a limited 
amount; and only first-class fruit will be re- 
ceived to supply these limited wants. If the 
remainder and overplus is to be utilized, it 
must be dried on the premises. To do this 
will require a very large local force. That 
force in sufficient quantity is not in the coun- 
try, and such is now the condition of affairs 
that it cannot be obtained. 

Unless the vacuum in the labor force of 
California, caused by the working of the Re- 
striction Act, can be remedied, it will soon 
be found that there are already too many or- 
chards and too many vineyards in the state, 
and the time is not far distant when many 
of our orchards and vineyards will again be- 
come sheepand cattle ranges. The price of 
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real estate will recede; land now valued at 
from $200 to $500 per acre will then be val- 
ued at from $25 to $50 per acre, and taxes 
will advance just in proportion as the value 
of lands recedes. 

The remedy for these embarrassments now 
pressing and threatening to still farther press 
and block the industries of California, lies 
only in the application of sound and recog- 
nized principles of political economy. The 
Chinese Restriction Act is in violation of 
those principles, and should be repealed. 
The knocking from under the car of progress 
the wheels by which it was started and has 
been so long successfully moved, and waiting 
for new wheels to be found and placed in 
position, must necessarily be attended with 
great disarrangement of all its parts and the 
destruction of some. Better wait till the new 
wheels are found and the old ones worn out, 
as in time they will be, before making the 
exchange. So continue our present class of 
laborers, till we can obtain in their place a 
better one. California can never become 
very prominent as a fruit and wine-producing 
country, without a class of cheap laborers in 
large supply. With such aclass it is beyond 
the powers of an ordinary mind to compute 
the extent to which her fruit industries could 
be profitably pushed, or the amount of wealth 
these industries would create in the state. 
The advance in real estate, alone, would 
amount to many hundreds of millions—nay, 
to billions. This is evident from the rapid 
and enormous advance of real estate values 
in the fruit districts of the state, during the 
last two or three years. 

As aclass of laborers, the Chinese in Cali- 
fornia have heretofore occupied precisely the 
same position in the body politic that the 
peasantry of Europe do at home. The Chi- 
nese in California have no voice in govern- 
mental affairs: neither have the peasantry of 
Europe. The Chinese of California live on 
or near the lands of their employers: so do 
the peasantry of Europe. The Chinese are 
sober, temperate, and industrious : so are the 
peasantry of Europe. The Chinese in Cali- 
fornia do not aspire to rise above the posi- 
tion of common laborers: neither do the 
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veasantry of Europe. The Chinese do not 
seek to affiliate socially with the better class 
in California: neither do the peasantry of 
Europe seek such social affiliation there. I 
might continue this comparison of the rela- 
tive condition of the two classes much fur- 
ther, but it is not necessary. 

The objection to the presence of Chinese 
in California in unrestricted numbers is more 
imaginary and sentimental than real, and has 
no foundation in political economy. One 
objection is that their presence among us 
tends to corrupt the young, promoting in 
them habits of idleness and profligacy. I 
have raised and educated a family in Cali- 
fornia, and have seen my neighbors doing 
the same, and surrounded by Chinese labor- 
ers during the whole time; but I have seen 
none of this corruption, idleness, or profliga- 
cy in the young, educated and grown, as they 
have been, in the presence of Chinese labor- 
ers; and I appeal to those of our race and 
kind who have lived in California long 
enough to have had children born to them, 
and to have educated their children and 
seen them grow up to be young men and 
young women, if such of their children are 
not as pure and uncorrupted, as little given 
to idleness and profligacy, as though a Chi- 
naman had never set foot in California. 
True, there are corrupt, idle, and profligate 
young men and women in California, many 
such: so there are in all countries—countries 
where a Chinaman was never seen. On the 
contrary, as laborers on our farms, in our 
orchards and vineyards, the -example of 
sobriety, industry, economy, and diligence 
in performing the labor assigned them, is an 
example worthy of all praise; one that the 
young may well lay to heart and profit by. 
If vices they have, they are practiced in pri- 
vate, and not openly. In habits of personal 
cleanliness, no laborers of other nationalities 
hold any comparison. What laborer among 
us, save the Chinaman, when his day’s work 
is done, in the dry, dusty summer climate 
of California, cleanses his body from head 
to foot with soap and water, and rubs him- 
self down with towels, before going to rest 
for the night? 
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The Chinaman seeks not the companion- 
ship of our boys and girls, but rather the 
contrary. Is it so with our white laborer? 
It is well known many such are of dissolute, 
immoral, and vulgar habits, and—speaking 
our own language—are ever ready to seek 
to draw our boys and girls into companion- 
ship, and implant in their impressible minds 
the seeds of vice and immorality: many 
times, when the eye of the parent or guardian 
is withdrawn from his child or ward, even 
luring them to neighboring dens of vice and 
pollution. ‘To counteract the pernicious ef- 
fect of such influences and associations, the 
parent having the permanent welfare of his 
child at heart must be ever exercising the 
most watchful care. He even fears to send 
his boy into the field to work alongside of 
such men, and manages to dispose of his 
time in some other way. But with Chinese 
laborers around him he has no such fear. 
They speak a language unknown to him 
or his family, and but few of them are able 
to express themselves, even in their limited 
business relations with their employer, so as 
to be clearly understood. With suchaclass 
of laborers around him, the farmer, the or- 
chardist or vineyardist can retire to rest at 
night feeling secure in his mind that his sons 
and daughters are not within the tempting 
influences which lead to vice, degradation, 
andinfamy. But let him collect around him 
a class of laborers such as it is proposed 
shall take the place of the departed Chinese, 
his peace of body and mind will have de- 
parted forever; for among such a body of 
laborers there will always be some of vile 
and pernicious tastes and habits who will 
be ever seeking to corrupt others, and none 
sooner than the young in the family of his 
employer. Sooner than to long endure such 
tormenting anxiety, employers will change 
their business for other pursuits. 

A writer in the OVERLAND MONTHLY asks: 
“What shall we do with these people ?” 
“One of four things,” he tells us “we must 

We must mingle our blood with 
theirs and absorb them, or be absorbed by 
them; . . . . or keep them as separate and 
distinct, and yet make citizens of them;. . 
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or keep them separate in blood, and, while 
suffering them to remain with us, deny them 
the rights of citizenship; . . . . or continue 
to restrict immigration.” And he decides in 
favor of restriction. Further on he says: “If 
we try the third alternative, we are doing 
violence to one of the fundamental principles 
of our form of government, and still more 
increasing the danger of that war of races, for 
a subject people never are a contented peo- 
ple.” 

This writer has, perhaps unwittingly, mis- 
stated the whole question in controversy. 
Granted, for the sake of the argument, “that 
our form of government does not contem- 
plate any permanent residence of a race of 
men without citizenship and the right of 
suffrage.” How does that apply to the Chi- 
nese? They never have sought and do not 
now seek any permanent residence among us 
as a race or as individuals. They never 
have shown, nor do they now show, any de- 
sire to become citizens, or take any part in 
our civil policy. They do not come among 
us with their families. They do not buy 
lands, but simply come as temporary sojourn- 
ers, and after a few years return to their 
home in China. Their habits, their instincts, 
their manners, their customs, and their relig- 
ion forbid their seeking permanent homes 
among us, or mingling their blood with ours. 
They do not come here as as a subject race, 
nor do they feel they are such. Freely and 
voluntarily do they come, and as freely and 
voluntarily they know they may depart with- 
out let or hindrance from our government 
or our people. It is not the policy of our 
form of government to force citizenship 
upon foreigners, come from what country 
they may. It only claims and exercises the 
right to declare who may and who may not 
become citizens. There is little danger of 
the rights of citizenship ever being asked for, 
and no danger of their ever being granted. 

Another writer has given us a very inter- 
esting article on the habits, manners, cus- 
toms, religion, and laws governing and con- 
trolling the Chinese, both in China and here 
in California, in the main probably true; but 
when he asserts that “the poor native whites 
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are in a more unsound moral and industrial 
condition here than in any other northern 
state,” and that this is owing to the presence 
of Chinese among us, he is, in my judgment, 
in error. The class he speaks of are in that 
degraded condition because they choose to 
be so, not because there is a lack of employ- 
ment and remunerative wages for good, faith- 
ful, steady white men. The class he speaks 
of are in the main broken-down miners and 
frequenters of whisky saloons and low dens 
of vice, tramps and vagrants. They would 
not accept steady employment at remunera- 
tive wages if offered them. Their condition 
and status in society would not be in the 
least changed if there was not a Chinaman 
in California to-day; and the fact of his find- 
ing a much over-worked woman in a little 
house in the foothills, who complained the 
only help she could get was Chinamen, al- 
though there were plenty of poor white girls 
in the neighborhood in want of money, “but 
when asked to take a menial position uni- 
formly replied they were not going to do 
Chinamen’s work,” proves nothing. The 
logic of the incident related is that house- 
work in the foothills was a species of em- 
ployment too low and degrading for even 
poor foothill white girls, although in need of 
money, to accept; so low that none but the 
despised Chinaman would accept the posi- 
tion. If it were true, that this sort of foot- 
hill sentimentalism and silly pride universally 
prevailed in California, and none but China- 
men could be hired to perform household 
duties, I apprehend we should hear less about 
the exclusion of the Chinese from the state 
than we now do. If such an incident proves 
anything, it proves the absolute necessity of 
the continued presence of the Chinese among 
us, if our matrons would continue to be 
housekeepers charged with the duty of pro- 
viding home comforts for their husbands and 
families, without being compelled to become 
kitchen drudges. 

Again, we have a very instructive article 
on Chinese customs, religion, and laws, 
showing their stereotyped character, and 
that in all their emigrations they adhere to 
their customs and religion, however long 
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they may remain as colonists in other coun- 
tries, never becoming amalgamated with the 
people among whom they have settled. 
“This family system, with its legal, social, 
and religious force, is stronger than the pow- 
er of any government where the Chinese 
have ever emigrated.” From the facts stated 
in this article, the author implies that it is 
sound policy to exclude the Chinese from the 
state or country. But from a careful study 
of the facts stated in his article, the very re- 
verse may justly be inferred—an inference 
strengthened and confirmed by a long and 
intimate acquaintance with them here in Cali- 
fornia.- His facts show that the laborers of 
China are born to servitude—it has become 
ingrained in their natures. They never seek 
to rise above it. Their religion and customs 
fordid it, and however long residents, they 
still adhere to their religion and customs, and 
hold in reverence their old and time honored 
laws, and no power of any government can 
effect a change in this respect. It is exactly 
for menial labor that we desire them. This 
absolute refusal to assimilate with other na- 
tionalities in religion and social customs has, 
in some instances, led to massacre and blood- 
shed. But in those cases, be it observed, 
it was one pagan people against another; 
customs, religion and laws of both stereo- 
typed, and neither based upon those broad, 
liberal Christian principles which govern en- 
lightened mankind. Nothing of that kind 
can occur with us. We care not with how 
much devotion he may worship the manes 
of ‘his ancestors in his Joss house, or how 
sedulously he may adhere to his unique form 
of dressing his hair, or continuing to use 
chopsticks instead of knives and forks, or 
that when in China he sells his wife or chil- 
dren. We may in our minds condemn the 
practice, but it affects us not. The simple 
and only question affecting our welfare, in 
connection with the Chinaman, is, Can we 
use him profitably in developing our indus- 
tries without contamination ? 

Having now noticed the drift of the arti- 
cles published in the OVERLAND MONTHLY, 
I return to the consideration of the main 
question. 
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The other great objection to the presence 
of Chinese among us is more immediately 
connected with political economy. It is ob- 
jected that their presence among us tends 
to enable large land-holders to retain their 
holdings, to the exclusion of settlers desirous 
of making California their home; also that 
their presence among us cheapens and de- 
grades labor to such an extent that the bet- 
ter class of laborers in other states and na- 
tionalities will not come to California seek- 
ing employment; also that all their earnings 
are sent home to China, instead of being 
kept here in California to enrich the state. 

Now, as to their presence here enabling, 
or tending to enable, large land-owners to 
keep their landed property intact : 

Except where held for speculative purposes, 
the value of lands is just in proportion to the 
rents they return to the owner, derived from 
their occupation, and to the security they 
offer for a safe investment for his capital. 
Now, no prudent man will part with his 
lands, provided the rents derived from their 
use and occupation will enable him to com- 
fortably support himself and his family, un- 
less he can invest the money derived from 
the sale of his lands as safely elsewhere. 
This fact coupled with another, to wit, the 
desire to be respected as a large land-owner 
inherent in the human mind, will make the 
owners of large tracts of land slow to break 
them up and pari with them. It always has 
been so. It always will be so, in every civ- 
ilized community; and, although here in 
California some large land-owners have plant- 
ed and still are planting largely to orchards 
and vineyards, it does not follow that if 
they do not make their planting a success 
they will sell their lands. If these large or- 
chardists and vineyardists cannot, with the 
aid of capital at their command, make their 
orchards and vineyards profitable, then no 
one else can. As orchards and vineyards 
they are worthless, and the land occupied by 
them is of no value except for grain or stock 
purposes; and rather than sell them, the 
owner will again devote them to such purpos- 
es, and be content with moderate and sure 
gains. The presence or absence of the Chi- 
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nese in California will neither retard. nor 
hasten the subdivision of the great landed 
estates in it. 

As to the cheapening and degradation of 
labor by the presence of the Chinese: 

The cost of everything produced by man- 
ual labor that we eat, drink, or wear is in 
exact proportion to the time and labor neces- 
sarily taken to produce it; and its value 
depends upon the inexorable law of supply 
and demand in the interchangeable markets 
of the world. Hence, the price or wages 
paid for labor in all parts of the world tends 
to an equilibrium. The merchant or manu- 
facturer of California cannot successfully 
compete with the merchant or manufacturer 
in other countries in the world’s market, un- 
less he can sell or manufacture as low as they 
can. And unless he can sell as low as they 
can in his own home markets they will drive 
him to the wall, and compel him to close his 
store or his shop. The mechanic or the 
artisan of California, in the productions of 
his craft, has to compete in the markets— 
not only abroad, but at home—with similar 
productions, the outcome of cheap labor in 
other and older countries, if he would sell. 
He cannot make and obtain his price. He 
must take what is offered him or not sell. 
Now, he can only meet and overcome this 
competition by selling as low as others in the 
market, or lower. To do this successfully 
he must obtain labor as cheaply as the same 
is obtained elsewhere. This is a simple truth 
that every intelligent mechanic, and artisan, 
and, for that matter, every intelligent labor- 
er, understands. In the absence of Chinese 
labor, can he do it here in California? He 
has not been able to do it as yet, although 
the Chinamen are leaving the state about as 
rapidly as they ever came into it. When the 
Chinese are all gone, does the white laborer 
contemplate working for so-called Chinese 
wages? Byno means. He still expects bis 
$2 per day, and that reduced to eight hours 
time. What becomes then of the mechanic 
and the artisan? They must shut up shop. 
The presence, then, of the Chinese does 
not degrade labor. It is the pressure of 
competition that degrades labor, if it be 
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degraded. (See note at the end of this ar- 
ticle. ) 

Again, it is said that the Chinese impover- 
ish the state, inasmuch as all their earnings 
are sent home to China, instead of being re- 
tained in the state to enrich it. In the first 
place, this is not true. Half their earnings 
are spent in traveling from place to place, in 
meats, in boots and shoes and hats of Ameri- 
can manufacture; and the little they may 
have left to send home does not equal in 
amount the collections levied on Irish-Ameri- 
cans to aid in the stirring up rebellion in the 
“ould counthry,” to say nothing of the mil- 
ions spent abroad every year by American 
tourists. In the second place, one has a 
right to do with his own—for which a fair 
equivalent in work has been rendered and 
left—as he may choose, so long as in so doing 
he does not conflict with the rights of others. 

The idea advanced, and by many believed, 
that in the absence of restriction the Pacific 
Coast is in danger of being overwhelmed by 
a mighty influx of Chinese, when viewed in 
the light of the past is sheer buncombe, ad- 
vanced by demagogues and pot-house poli- 
ticians. They never have sought this coast 
except to sell their labor; and in times past, 
when their numbers here were in excess of 
the demand for their labor, they ceased to 
seek our shores in anygreat numbers; in fact, 
at times their departures were largely in ex- 
cess of their arrivals. In other words, they 
restricted themselves in their coming to the 
demand there was here for their labor, and 
so it would be in the future. 

I say, then, let us have free trade in labor, 
for only by labor judiciously employed can 
our country prosper. At best, the China- 
man as a laborer will only be in demand an- 
other generation, or at most half a century; 
for at the end of a half century from this 
time, if the ratio of increase of population in 
the United States be kept up as it has been 
for the last one hundred years, our popula- 
tion will number two hundred and forty 
millions, and in three-fourths of a century 
from this time, four hundred and eighty mill- 
ions. Our country will then be as densely 
populated as China is now~-and then, God 
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save the poor. This natural increase of our 
population can only be checked by wars, 
pestilence, or famine, which may God in his 
mercy avert. 

I have now shown that what is needed 
in California, to develop her vast natural re- 
sources, is labor; and that this labor must be 
of such a kind, and obtainable at a price, 
that will enable the employers of such labor 
to place its products on the market, both at 
home and abroad, at such prices as will en- 
able employers to compete with like pro- 
ducts from other quarters of the world. I 
have shown that, as yet, this kind of labor 
supply can only be had by permitting the 
Chinese to come here without any restric- 
tion as to numbers, to serve us as such 
laborers. I have shown that the various 
objections to their continued presence among 
us are founded in race prejudice and ignor- 
ance, and not in sound principles of political 
economy; and I only wonder that the intel- 
ligent and enterprising men of California do 
not now see it. Before three more years 
have passed away, however, they will be 
forced to see it and acknowledge it. The 
Chinese Restriction Act, a child, lean and 
ill-favored as Pharaoh’s kine, devouring the 
substance of the land, and yet not fattened 
nor more comely in appearance, was born 
of prejudice and ignorance, and conceived 
in the Sunday gatherings of the Sans Cudlottes 
of the “Sand lots” of San Francisco, upheld 
by timeserving newspapers and politicians.’ 


1 Outside of San Francisco and Oakland there is 


not, and never has been, much opposition to the pres- 
All recognized 

But in 
the un- 


ence of Chinese as laborers by any class. 
and acquiesced in their presence as a necessity. 
San Francisco and Oakland, 
skilled laborers are foreigners, and three-fourths of them 
Irish at that, and all are ‘‘ pot-house "’ politicians, and 


nine-tenths of 


have votes, many thousands of votes, too; and to secure 
these votes unprincipled demagogues, of both political 
parties, took up the ‘sand lot” cry, ‘‘ The Chinese 
The Restriction Act is the outgrowth of that 
sand lots,’’ and now threatening to 
The simple fact 


must go.” 
cry raised on the 
paralyze the industries of California. 
is, all this hue and cry against the Chinese, and about 
the danger of their overrunning our country by their ex- 
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I have shown that by its action it is already 
embarrassing many established industries, 
and threatening others with ruin; and if con- 
tinued in force must. depreciate real estate 
values without lessening taxes. 

To conclude, if the people of California 
would go on prospering, and to prosper, 
they must demand and obtain the repeal of 
the Act. Otherwise, their industries will 
retrograde.z Many of them will be dwarfed 
to utter insignificance, and some of them will 
be blotted out, and all will be held in abey- 
ance until such time in the distant future 
when California shall teem with an industri- 
ous native population, which shall be to the 
employers of that day what the Chinese have 
been to the employers of the present day. 
The void created by the exclusion of the 
Chinese from our State will never be filled by 
immigration from the Atlantic States or from 
Europe. 

Having reached a conclusion, I now take 


my leave of the subject. 
Wm. C. Blackwood. 


cessive numbers and subverting our institutions, arose 
from their coming into conflict in the labor market with 
other foreigners residing among us—Irish, Germans, 
and Italians—to whom had been granted the rights of 
citizenship. And their objection to the Chinamen was 
that he would work cheaper than they could afford to. 
That: was the sole reason advanced on the “‘ sand lots ” 
why ‘‘ the Chinese must go."" All the other objections 
to the Chinese continuing among us are after-thoughts. 

2 There are those yet living who remember when the 
grain cradle and the threshing machine were burned by 
riotous laborers, because they fancied these machines 
usurped their proper place in the field and deprived 
them of employment ; when it was objected to the pow- 
er loom and spinning jenney that their use would re- 
duce the hand weavers and spinners to pauperism ; that 
the use of such machinery would enable capitalists to 
depress and degrade labor, and necessarlly fill the land 
with pauperism, So to-day that same fear of successful 
competition in the labor-market by the Chinese has led 
the great body of laborers on the Pacific Coast to de- 
mand the exclusion of the Chinaman, forgetting that he 
is simply an animated machine, which, properly direct- 
ed, will be made to furnish other and numerous avenues 
of employment to the laboring masses, just as the ju- 
dicious employment of the machinery so strenuously re- 
sisted at the time of its introduction did for the laboring 
masses of that day. 
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CHAPTER NII. 

THE grace and ease with which “the nice 
party” adopted its novel situation proved 
it composed of clever and experienced per- 
sons. Before two days had gone by, guests 
were only to be distinguished from proprietor 
by their superior self-possession and free- 
dom from restraint. They had come like 
the first fiery hidalgos who planted the ban- 
ners of the king in these sidelong valleys, 
save that the latter-day explorers held ‘heir 
imperious conquests in the name of Society. 
In the humbler walks of life, the relations 
of visitor and visitee leave the former at the 
mercy of the latter. If one accepts an in- 
vitation he is bound by his honor and cour- 
tesy to take bitter and sweet together, to 
give back for every golden sequin of hospi- 
tality a louis d’or of attention, of praise, of 
gratitude. In the upper classes the case is 
exactly reversed; and knowing this, Gurney 
was neither surprised nor chagrined to find 
his good friends sacking his castle, while he 
himself was, so to speak, a prisoner on pa- 
role, appealed to only as a matter of form, 
and when his vassals were needed to meet 
the whims of the invaders. 

Morning after morning the smooth drive 
that swept round the house echoed with 
the roll of wheels, and the tramp of ponies 
scampering to and fro with their gay riders. 
The mornings were spent in ostensible com- 
munings with nature. The wanderers came 
in loaded with spoils of sea and shore, to be 
cherished ardently for a day and thrown 
aside; the afternoons went to waste in loung- 
ing idleness, in frothy conversasiones on the 
porch, in languid “ fancy-work” and ener- 
getic gossip under the trees; while the even- 
ings evolved a good deal of talent, musi- 
cal and dramatic. The long-silent corridors 
and the garden walks rang with laughter 
and snatches of song; Gurney’s pet lawn 
was desecrated into a croquet ground; the 


‘ 
house looked like a caravansary, with huge 
trunks coming and going through its halls. 
Max stuck close to his master’s heels, dis- 
trustful alike of the ecstatic caresses of the 
ladies and the vicious playfulness of the 
children. Cassim, the cat, had fled inglo- 
riously from his luxurious haunts, and was 
only seen at rare intervals with arched back 
and abnormal tail, resenting some intrusion 
on his retreat. 

Poor little Karl was perhaps more bewild- 
ered by this sudden irruption of strangers 
than any one else. Sent on impossible er- 
rands, alternately made by the children a 
playfellow and a servant, his simple clothes 
and games and speech derided, he sank into 
deepest humility. When his treasured posses- 
sions were lost and broken, and his wounds 
carelessly salved by stray bits of silver, his 
grandmother too absorbed to listen to his 
confidences, even Herr Gurney absently 
unmindful of him, he felt that the world was 
somehow slipping from under his childish 
feet. Miss Oulton had interfered in his be- 
half more than once, when Tom and Laura 
were most actively oppressive, and Karl was 
meekly grateful; but she seemed as far 
away as the angels. He did not know that 
this golden-haired young lady, with the great 
brown eyes that looked at him without seem- 
ing to see him, had her own perplexities 
and griefs overtopping his just a little—else 
they might have come to be melancholy 
companions, until she could fathom the real- 
ity and reason of Gurney’s unwelcoming 
glarce. 

Helen had resolved to keep out of her 
host’s way, but she found that difficult if not 
impossible. While the icy reserve she had 
assumed melted unconsciously before his 
gentle deference, he showed her the constant 
remembrance in every trifle of her tastes 
that is the sweetest, subtlest flattery to wom- 
an or man. If she, forgetting her part fora 
moment, flung him a sharp speech, he turned 
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it aside gravely, when he would have once 
met and matched it with gay raillery; and 
bestowing jest or irony on a perseveringly 
amiable person is about as good fun as 
throwing a ball into a soft cushion. She be- 
gan to think, with an odd mingling of sad- 
ness and satisfaction, that this: was not the 
same man who had begged for her love, and 
now carelessly forgot to claim it. And yet, 
she could not say to herself she had been 
jilted; she stood quite free, uncommitted 
by word or deed. There were dozens of 
“‘ might be’s”” that stood in the way of his 
wooing. But a still subtler instinct showed 
her some shadowy veil swinging between 
them. 

He was browner, thinner, even haggard, 
she thought, watching him slyly as he came 
and went among his guests. The lazy in- 
difference that had piqued and irritated her 
a few months before was replaced by a rest- 
less energy never spent, never satisfied. It 
was as if two distinct personalities dwelt in 
the same body. 

Absently pondering over this curious 
change, she had slipped away from Tina one 
sultry afternoon just before dinner, and was 
sauntering to and fro in the old-fashioned 
garden behind the house—Mrs. Herling’s 
care and pride—where all the flaunting, fleet- 
ing annuals that could be found were caged 
by a tall, straggling hedge of Castilian roses, 
themselves the veriest gypsies of bloom. It 
was Helen’s favorite resort, since it was a 
spot seldom invaded by the rest of the party. 
Here she sometimes found Cassim, who, 
stretched on a rustic seat under the big pep- 
per-tree that shaded one corner of the gar- 
den, amiably permitted her to share his rest- 
ing-place; and sometimes Karl, who shyly 
slipped away at her approach. But this time 
some over-freighted bumble-bees bumping 
dizzily against the flowers, and droning a 
sleepy vi//anelle to the yet unemptied honey- 
cups, seemed to be the only occupants of 
the place. Helen, soothed by the quiet, 
clasped her hands behind her, dropping her 
book into a bed of mignonette, and paced 
idly back and forth, her dress brushing the 
borders of thyme and rue and lavender of 
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the narrow walks. Her mind was for the 
time so self-filled that she did not hear the 
sound of hurried footsteps on the other side 
the hedge, nor until a burst of sobs startled 
her did she come out of her abstracted 
mood. It flashed across her that Karl had 
been victimized in one way or another, and 
with a gesture of impatience she turned to 
the nearest gap in the roses to go and com- 
fort him. But somebody else was before 
her, for even while she pushed the branches 
aside, Gurney’s voice checked her. 

“What! not sick? not cross? not hurt?” 
she heard him say lightly. “Then it must 
be very bad. Tears won’t cure anything, 
mein liebes Kind.” 

“Tt’s the first time I’ve cried,” quoth Karl 
sturdily through his tears, “but they are so 
cruel.” 

“They?” Helen fancied the amusement 
on Gurney’s face from his quizzical tone. 

And then was poured into his ears in elo- 
quent simplicity the history of Karl’s wrongs. 
There was some sharp cross-questioning on 
Gurney’s part, but the witness was not to be 
shaken in his testimony. They were so near 
Helen that she caught Gurney’s long sigh— 
so near that she did not dare to move lest 
she should be discovered. A little judicious 
praise, a few tender words, dried all the tears. 

‘“*Now,” said Gurney decisively, “you can 
go over tothe North Farm till your young— 
friends are gone, or you can stay here and 
brave it out. Which will you do?” 

There was evidently a long and painful 
struggle. “I will stay,” said the little fellow 
at last-—‘“*no—I will do as you say.” 

“ Always we want to put the burden on 
somebody else’s shoulders,” muttered Gur- 
ney. “Well, we shall see to-morrow. If it 
can help you any, you may know as a great 
secret that it is as hard for me as for you. 
They are cruel to me, too, but it will soon 
be over—thank Heaven!” he added under 
his breath. 

Helen shrank back a little further at the 
fervency of this ejaculation, and the thorny 
branches fell together again, shaking a pink 
rain of leaflets in every direction. She walk- 
ed away as softly as might be, but before she 
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was fairly out of the garden Gurney was be- 
side her—in fact, he stood directly in the 
path. He did not look in the least discon- 
certed or remorseful. It was Helen who 
blushed hotly, with the air of a culprit. 

‘Permit me to return your book,” he said 
dryly, taking the little crumpled, mignonette- 
stained volume from his pocket. It was his 
own book, and that made matters worse. 
She put out her hand for it silently, some- 
what in the fashion of a penitent school-girl. 

“*So you overheard my talk with Karl—” 

“T heard nothing new,” she interrupted 
hastily; ‘“‘and I am very glad of an oppor- 
tunity to tell you that I, at least, am as un- 
willing a guest as you a host.” 

““You have made that plain enough with- 
out words. I am not so blindly egotistic—” 
he stopped short. “Well, since we are com- 
rades in misfortune, let us resign oursélves 
to the inevitable. There are reasons why 
my visitors are—not unwelcome, but mal- 
apropos. That might happen to any one, 
might it not? Putting all that aside, you 
owe me something of civility, of outward 
kindness—I claim that much as my right,” 
he added, with a sort of imperious insistance. 

His knowledge of Helen’s character served 
him well. Her conscience, over-sensitive 
always, did not absolve her from the stigma 
of occasional positive rudeness. It told her, 
moreover, that having placed herself in a 
false position, she ought to accept the con- 
sequences cheerfully. 

“T will go away,” she said, softly. 

He made a swift gesture of dissent, as she 
looked up for the first time and met his gaze 
steadily. 

“You cannot,” he said, with curt empha- 
sis. ‘The same obligation that brought you 
here holds you still.” 

“It was the obligation of dependence,” 
murmured Helen, biting her lip. 

“The obligation of Society,” he corrected, 
with a short laugh; “it clings like a cuttle- 
fish. Your going would make it no easier 
for either of us, I fancy. You shall not be 
persecuted, but there must be some neutral 
ground where we can meet.” 

Such a proposition from any other man to 
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any other woman must have been wholly ab- 
surd, but Gurney’s cold, business-like manner 
was a sort of relief to Helen. Anything was 
better, she felt, than the uncertain attitude 
they had held toward one another for the 
past week. He was right. It was childish 
and unbecoming to play at enmity while she 
was his guest, and it seemed they were play- 
ing at cross-purposes as well. 

A swift glance at Gurney’s face showed it 
white and set like one in pain; great beads 
of perspiration stood out on his broad, white 
forehead, though the cool wind lifted from 
it the little lock of hair that was always per- 
versely falling out of place. Helen forgot 
the process by which she was trying to hard- 
en her heart against this singular man. A 
wave of womanly compassion swept away all 
the pretended induration. She put her hand 
on his arm impulsively. 

“You are ill—” she began. 

He looked down at her with a curious 
smile. “It is a malady for patience—not 
doctors,” he said quietly, taking her hand in 
his own, and after a moment’s hesitation 
lifted it to his lips. “That will not hurt 
you ”—with a little ring of defiance in his 
tone. 

There was a gay laugh in the distance, a 
murmur of light talk. As it came nearer he 
said, in answer to Helen’s appealing glance, 
“7 will meet them”: and so left her stand- 
ing among the sweet-peas and china pinks 
and folded morning-glories, looking in her 
white dress for all the world like a fair statue 
of summer. 

She glanced down at the book she stil! 
held, smoothing out its creased pages me- 
chanically. All her life thereafter she could 
not see Prue and J without seeing as well 
that sunset-flushed, fine-scented garden, and 
hearing the drone of belated bees. 

Karl was missing the next morning, and 
the children, to say nothing of the children’s 
papa, resented his absence as a sort of per- 
sonal affront. 

“Seemed quite a decent sort of child, and 
was very useful to amuse Tom and Laura. 
Pshaw! they will be lonely, I’m afraid,” said 
Mr. Rivers, with some irritation. 
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Gurney looked intensely amused. “I am 
sorry,” he said politely. ‘I can only offer 
myself as a substitute,” and he carried off 
the two dissatisfied little aristocrats to drive. 

Helen sat just inside the open window. 
“T’m so glad,” she said quickly, as he stopped 
to say ‘‘good morning.” 

Gurney leaned idly against the casement, 
and seemed all at once to forget that he was 
the children’s self-elected play-fellow. 

“ Ah, well; Karl was too young to appre- 
ciate his extraordinary advantages,” with a 
little twinkle in his eyes. ‘Perhaps, as a 
romantic revenge, I may educate hima little 
and dower him a good deal, so that he will 
be fitted to break Miss Laura’s heart by the 
time she is a young lady,” he added mis- 
chievously, “and bankrupt her brother at 
pool or poker. I’ve informally adopted him 
already. When my good old Herling goes 
he will be quite alone. She has had a hard 
life.” 

“*T know,’ 


, 


said Helen simply.‘ Mrs. 


Traufner told me.” 
Gurney flushed a little. It was the first 


time their last winter’s acquaintance had 
been directly alluded to, but he went on 
asking questions about the Traufners and 
talking very contentedly, till two little dingy 
hands seized his own, and a vivacious young 
gentleman in knickerbockers danced madly 
about him, declaring they could wait no long- 
er; when Gurney permitted himself rather 
reluctantly to be led away to fulfil his prom- 
ise. 

His curious compact with Miss Oulton— 
if compact it could be called—stood a good 
many ignoble tests, thin wedges of outside 
comment or interference. Helen began to 
feel after two or three weeks that if Gurney 
had taken on a new personality she, too, had 
been reembodied. For the first time she 
realized that there might be a fresher, purer 
atmosphere outside of day-dreams than the 
one she had breathed for the last few years. 
Every morning she waked with unconscious 
ardor into a new world. She forgot that 
there was a world behind her to which she 
owed a grudge. With her wild rides down 
the valley with Jack and Tina to meet the 
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sun, the long walks through the woods with 
the children, the days on the beach, listening 
to the ocean’s monotonous love-song, came 
a keener sense of enjoyment than she had 
ever felt. Her step grew more elastic, her 
eyes brighter; not even the finely graduated 
patronage of Mrs. Graves, nor her cousin’s 
inquisitive stabs and pricks, as if Helen were 
a new Galatea to be bled into life, nor Mrs. 
Lawlor’s covert malice; not even the awk- 
wardness of her position toward Gurney him- 
self could take from her what nature pleased 
to give. In short, the mere thrill of living, 
of deing, crowded out life as an abstract en- 
tity. 

Meantime, the rest of the party went their 
ways, serenely unconscious of or indifferent 
to the fact that they were de frof, and filled 
their days with characteristic employments. 
Outwardly amiable and harmonious, there 
were yet wrinkles here and there in the rose 
leaves. The cares and vanities they had 
hoped to leave behind followed them with 
cheerful zeal, and evidently did not feel the 
need of any vacation. 

As may be imagined Tina did not permit 
herself to have any uncomfortable memories. 
She was unfeignedly glad to meet Jack again, 
and took up the thread of their old camarad- 
erte as if it had never been blurred or broken. 
Nor had she any scruples, seemingly, about 
commingling the roles of flirt and fiancée. 
There were no yesterdays nor to-morrows in 
her brilliant little life; her only ambition was 
to fill the Now with the most intoxicating 
nectar that came to hand. To do her justice, 
she was not exacting in her demands. A 
romp with the children, a break-neck drive 
over the hills, an improvised masquerade, 
filled her cup as satisfyingly for the moment 
as the most gorgeous féte. 

But Mrs. Graves was vexed beyond meas- 
ure to find her plans scattered by Jack’s pres- 
ence. It was true that her Jé/e noir abjured 
any sentimentalities, and spread his good- 
natured attentions all over the group so to 
speak; but he treated Tina with a careless 
familiarity which shocked her mother. More- 
over, that capricious young lady finding, af- 
ter a time, her whilom slave independent if 
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not actually in rebellion, waxed mildly mel- 
ancholy, and took no pains to conceal the 
source of her dissatisfaction. And she never 
mentioned her wandering betrothed except 
when questioned concerning him, and then 
it was with scant ceremony. 

Mrs. Graves went into her daughter’s room 
one morning, when the latter was hurriedly 
donning her habit for a ride. 

“You are acting outrageously,” she said 
after a little preliminary fencing at which she 
lost her temper. “I shall write to Lord 
Skye.” 

“T think it no more than your duty,” mur- 
mured Tina, trying to twist her dark locks, 
as rebellious as herself, into an unlooseable 
knot at the nape of her slim neck, “though 
I don’t believe he’s very fond of letters,” she 
added thoughtfully. 

“You seem to forget that he will be back 
in three months, and that you are to be mar- 
ried to him then.” 

“I did forget,” said this audacious one, 
with a little sigh and puckered lip. “I’m 
glad you reminded me of it. ‘Old Time is 
still a-flying.’ [ mean to get all I can out of 
the next three months. If anything happens 
I can still have the remembrance of faded 
joys,” she went on, fixing her bright eyes on 
her mother’s face, and crowning her offenses 
of the moment by adjusting one of Jack’s 
round straw hats on her willful head, and 
whizzing her whip viciously through the air 
as she went out. 

Mrs. Graves was not given to confidences, 
but as a last resort she talked very unreserv- 
edly to Gurney, and hinted that a young man 
in Mr. Crandall’s position should not waste 
his time in country junketing. 

“Do you mean that you want me to send 
him away?” said Gurney, breaking down at 
once all barriers of pretense. ‘“ Upon my 
word, I don’t know what we should do with- 
out him. And I pledge myself nothing se- 
rious shall come of it. Will that suffice ?” 

But she was scarcely reassured by this ex- 
traordinary promise. 

“Are you sure you do Mr. Crandall jus- 
tice?” he went on. “ Believe me, he is not 
dishonorable.” 

VoL, III.—3o. 
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“Oh, certainly not,” with eager disclaimer. 
“But young people” —and she lifted her 
fine eyebrows, whose arched blackness con- 
trasted so charmingly with her gray hair and 
expressive eyes—Tina’s eyes—‘ young peo- 
ple are so thoughtless. We mothers have 
such arduous tasks set us in providing for 
our daughters’ happiness.” When these fine 
ladies launched themselves on the sea of ma- 
ternal platitudes there was nothing more to 
be said. . 

Gurney smiled slightly. ‘ Shall I confess 
something to you? I believe my young friend 
is cured, but opposition may fan his love 
into flame again. These young people, as 
you say—how can we know what they will 
do? Would it not be better to drift a little 
with the tide? ‘Trust something to me; be 
a trifle more indulgent to your daughter; try 
to believe in poor Jack’s honesty of purpose ; 
even put yourself in the hands of fate; sure- 
ly you cannot be disappointed everywhere.” 

Mrs. Graves may have had a dim sus- 
picion that her adviser was not wholly szm- 
patica, but she took his words to heart nev- 
ertheless. “I have a great deal of confi- 
dence in you,” she said slowly. 

* Ah, you give way at the most unexpect- 
ed point,” he responded, laughingly. “ That 
is truly feminine. I don’t deserve much 
confidence, only just enough to make you 
comfortable concerning Mademoiselle Chris- 
tina’s future.” 

Mrs. Rivers was not without Aer anxieties 
but they were mostly impersonal, and gave 
way for a time to her curiosity regarding 
Gurney’s ménage. She could not believe 
that any man isolated, unassisted, could es- 
tablish himself so comfortably and correctly. 
Even his dinner service was finer than her 
own. She could almost have wept to see all 
the “elegant things,” under which generic 
title she characterized his Lares and Pe- 
nates, scattered about in artistic confusion, 
out of reach of the appreciation of society. 
She went about absorbed in covetousness, 
touching with loving finger the chosen ob- 
jects of her adoration. It was impossible to 
criticise by comparison, where everything 
was sut generis. As there was no attempt 
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to follow a style, so there was nothing that 
did not possess a beauty apart from its in- 
trinsic value. Mrs. Rivers was duinbfounded 
to find none of her favorite Japanese mon- 
strosities in sight, and reproached her host 
with inconsistency. 

“Well,” he said carelessly, with a glance 
at Helen who sat near: “granted that I can 
tell their pedigree and market-value, it does 
not follow that I want them before me.” 

Mrs. Rivers was vaguely displeased. “Of 
course, if you don’t really like them—but 
nobody sees your beautiful ornaments and 
pictures. They are completely wasted. I 
don’t suppose the people about here know 
a Bougereau from a chromo, or a Persian 
rug from a rag carpet.” 

“That's rather sweeping metaphor,” he 
said slowly, with a gleam of amusement in 
his eyes, “but no matter. Strange as it 
may seem, this small magnificence is—was 
provided for my own pleasure. Years ago 
—a century or so,” he went on, absently 
watching Helen’s fingers beginning a silken 
web for her cousin—“when poverty and [ 
seemed friends for life, I built a good many 
air-castles, as youth will, and fancied that I 
knew what life ought to mean. Among oth- 
er things, I vowed that when I won a place 
in the world, I would have a place apart 
from the world to fit my own whims and no- 
body else’s.” He stopped abruptly, but 
noting that the shining steel needles tossing 
the crimson silk had stopped, too, he added 
lightly: “ Few people dare to realize their 
ideals, but I was wise or foolish enough to 
stick to mine.” 

Mrs. Rivers perked her head on one side 
like an amiable sparrow. ‘How happy you 
must be,” she said sweetly. ‘“‘It’s quite like 
a fairy tale. Now, Helen, I think I can go 
on with that stitch.” She was not much in- 
terested in such abstract confidences. But 
she often declared that Mr. Gurney was a 
thousand times nicer than when he was in 
the city. ‘‘It is seeing one in his own home 
that is the test, after all,” she said triumph- 
antly. Mrs. Lawlor, to whom her gratifica- 
tion was expressed, yawned slightly and as- 
sented. In point of fact, she thought her old 
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friend was growing very stupid, and she be- 
gan to wish that she had never broached this 
visiting plan, or had gone with the Clydes 
to White Sulphur. Mrs. Graves and Mrs. 
Rivers usurped between them the office of 
prime minister, and Gurney turned a deaf 
ear to her sentiment and songs, and bestowed 
the gist of his attentions on her little daugh- 
ter and mad-cap Tina. For the first time in 
her life the widow began to feel old. The 
country light was not becoming to her. She 
found a new wrinkle every morning. 

** After all, I would not live ere,” she said 
to herself, “not for a dozen Steven Gurneys; 
and he is hopelessly indifferent to society.” 
To be sure, Mrs. Lawlor had not the satis- 
faction that enwrapped Mrs. Rivers, of think- 
ing of a big house laid awayin brown Holland 
shrouds and camphor and spices, resting in 
dim security like a royal mummy till it was 
time for the winter butterflies of fashion to 
swarm again. 

Mrs. Rivers had no regrets; she was per- 
fectly content. Helen and Mr. Rivers kept 
the children out of the way, and the white- 
capped donne being made of malleable stuff 
was transformed into a maid. For herself, 
she scarcely ever went further than the gar- 
den boundaries in search of the picturesque. 
Glimpse views of rural life through the win- 
dows or from the porches filled all her out- 
door cravings. Her husband followed Gur- 
ney about the place, and went deep into 
questions of horticulture and subsoils, prof- 
fering theoretical advice very genergusly, after 
the manner of the rusticating citizen. 

His host said good-naturedly that he had 
got to a point where he could afford to ex- 
periment. ‘“Loveatt has a New England 
genius for thrift with the daring of a western 
speculator,” he added, “and I give him a 
loose tether in his schemes.” 

“He has a snug thing of it,” chuckled Mr. 
Rivers, bethinking himself of the air of pros- 
perity that overhung the manager’s pretty 
cottage a mile or more away, where Gurney 
had retreated, ostensibly to make room for 
his visitors. 

“QO, he’s honest enough, if that’s what you 
mean,” said the younger man, carelessly. 
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“Tt’s worse to trust too little than it is to 
trust too much,” 

Mr. Rivers looked up at him and shook 
his head. ‘A devilish queer fellow,” he ad- 
mitted to his wife a little later; “‘a queer lot of 
people about him, a queer place altogether. 
Most of them seem to have been taken in 
out of charity.” 

“I wish he’d give me his recipe for keep- 
ing servants from gossipping,” said Mrs. Riv- 
ers, flushing a little. With natural curiosity 
she had, in a ladylike way, interviewed them 
every one from Mrs. Herling to little Karl, 
and the result had been rather discomfiting. 
Their lips were sealed on the subject of their 
master. Mrs. Rivers was piqued. 

“He must have something to hide, else 
they would not be trained to keep so mum,” 
she declared astutely to Mrs. Lawlor, who 
alone had shared her curiosity. 

That sprightly lady was just beginning to 
sigh for new worlds to conquer, and Jack, as 
major-domo, had just exhausted his varied 
resources of amusement, when a salvo of the 
telegrams for which Mr. Graves was famous 
announced that the great man was about to 
redeem his promise of joining them. The 
widow immediately set on foot a proposition 
to drive down to town to meet him, stay a 
day or two, and fill all their feminine shop- 
ping lists. Nobodyever withstood Mrs. Law- 
lor when, like John Gilpin’s wife, “she was 
on pleasure bent”— in fact, she laid no little 
unction to her soul for her own ingenuity in 
planning how to have ‘“‘a good time.” 

She determined not to spoil this especial 
“good time” by her daughter’s presence; 
and, with some cunningly devised excuse, 
put Tessie in charge of the Riverses, who 
were left behind at their own desire. There 
were at least two recalcitrant members of the 
party of eight that set off the next day. One 
of these was Helen, who, loathing the whole 
project, yet submitted, as people always do 
submit who prefer silent defeat to noisy vic- 
tory. Gurney, too, while royally perfecting 
the ways and means of their trip, rebelled 
against leaving home himself—a decision in 
which, to Helen’s surprise, Jack sturdily 
backed him. 
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The odd friendship between these two 
men, so dissimilar in every way, seemed to 
be more fairly cemented as time went on. 
Fessenden shrugged his slim shoulders and 
thought Crandall a tuft-hunter; and Tina, 
after ridiculing them both as Damon and 
Pythias, David and Jonathan, grew actually 
jealous of Jack’s loyal devotion. If there had 
been room in her heart for hate she would 
have hated Gurney, but that responsible or- 
gan was like a kaleidescope made up of bits 
of tinsel and glass, and showing to the looker- 
on only a bewildering procession of inter- 
changeable moods. Her latest one included 
an obstinate determination to have Gurne y 
one of their party, and after overturning his 
excuses one by one she tricked him into 
starting with them at the last moment. 

The road that led them down the moun- 
tain was beautiful enough to have tempted 
an anchorite out of his cell, beckoning over 
a hill-top or around its wooded side, stealing 
in under the oak and sycamore shadows, 
hiding itself in a pebbly stream hanging over . 
dark, leafy caiions, seemingly following its 
own wild will, under a dazzlingly blue morn- 
ing sky, to meet a sweet, dewy wind that died 
away under the noonday sun, and was suc- 
ceeded by a whiff of salt air as it crept nearer 
and nearer the sea. 

If you turn an untutored rustic into a 
picture-gallery, he will prowl along its walls 
with dismal unreceptiveness; put him into 
one of our aristocratic houses and he seems 
oppressed by its gloomy grandeur. He isas 
unresponsive as a Pawnee Indian. But let 
him catch sight of a country neighbor and 
he immediately becomes joyous, and even 
hilarious. Content and appreciation come 
back to him with the convivial cud of a whit- 
tled pine splinter and a seat among the bar- 
rels and boxes of Battery or Front Street. 
So our good devotees of High Church soci- 
ety went out into the wilds wholly unedu- 
cated in primitive beauty, and only showed 
their superior civilization by pretending to 
admire what they did not and cou/d not. 
They gave little ecstatic screams of sham 
delight, interspersed with their careless, con- 
tinuous small talk. The ocean alone hushed 
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them for a moment, and commanded their 
sincere respect. It was a social link that 
bound them to Newport, to Europe, to every- 
where; it was a highway whose edges held 
gay summer birds. To tell the truth, the 
ocean 7s always “good form,” no matter 
where you find it. 

Mrs. Lawlor, leaning over the wharf guard 
that same evening as the steamer slid up to 
its moorings, was the first to discover Mr. 
Graves, the first to announce that he was 
not alone; and presently the muscular figure 
of the millionaire appeared with Madame 
Flech on his arm. 

The variety of expressions which over- 
spread the faces of the waiting group, would 
have made a study for a cartoon artist. 
Madame greeted them with her usual grace 
and self-possession, and immediately after 
introduced Monsieur Flech — a bright-eyed, 
ragged-bearded young man--and his friend 
Baron Somebody, who was an invalid of 
years, and had been recommended to this 
. place as an all-healer—the Baron to outward 
view appearing as an assortment of over- 
coats surmounting a chronic chill. 

Mr. Graves had apparently taken posses- 
sion of the travelers, invalid Baron and all, 
and with characteristic impetuosity insisted 
on the two parties joining forces. It trans- 
pired that Madame Flech was not without 
acquaintances in the town—highly respect- 
able acquaintances they were, too, Gurney 
admitted (in response to the queries of the 
matronly censors at his side) some of them 
friends of his own. 

Madame Flech, with a visible husband 
and a titled friend, immediately shifted her 
status from temperate tolerance to genial 
equality. It may be doubted whether Mrs. 
Graves enjoyed the companionship thus 
forced upon her, but at any rate she was 
too wise to object to it. Inside his own fam- 
ily, and outside when he could, Mr. Graves 
ruled with an iron rule. Tina might be 
capricious, but she knew where to draw the 
line of her caprices. Mrs. Graves might be 
haughtily patrician in her views, but she 
dared not refuse to welcome the most ple- 
beian of the nondescript friends her husband 
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thought it worth while to patronize or con- 
ciliate, or, as in the Russells’ case, to push 
into society. It seemed from Madame’s con- 
versation that Mr. Graves had been with 
these latter almost constantly since his family 
left him; but the Russells were now at the 
springs, Mr. Russell having recovered him- 
self and being fairly on the high road to 
fortune. Madame gave all these items with 
an engaging frankness which disarmed sus- 
picion. 

Meanwhile Mr. Graves found the sea- 
coast town, with its gray Mission church and 
sweeping beaches, its quaint foreign quarter 
and cosmopolitan people, so attractive that 
he persisted in holding his friends there for 
a week instead of a day, as they had planned. 
And thence ensued a series of provincial 
fétes, in honor of the Merivale guests—pic- 
nics, musicales, and the like—where the hos- 
pitable townspeople had for their pains the 
knowledge, somewhat tardily acquired, that 
these exponents of metropolitan civilization 
were more critical than grateful. Gurney, 
having had no hand in bringing them to- 
gether, made no effort to reconcile such an- 
tagonistic elements—and only showed his 
appreciation of the farce when receiving the 
confide ntial comments of either side. 

_ Helen had an invincible dislike to meeting 

strangers, and this dislike was augmented in 
the present instance by the scant courtesy 
her city acquaintances showed their enter- 
tainers; she was heartily ashamed of their 
airs and ostentation; she was indignant as 
well as ashamed to find that she was growing 
furiously jealous of the pretty young girls— 
and there were a good many of them—who 
seemed on such intimate terms with Gurney 
himself. She confessed that some of them 
were charming enough to make up for the 
lack of chic which Tina had once prophesied, 
and she remembered the fervent “ Thank 
Heaven!” with which he confessed their de- 
ficiency in that social quality. She pressed 
Fred into constant service as her cavalier, 
and was so gently submissive to his wishes, 
that he went instantly into a pretty Paradise 
of air-castles. 

Mr. Fessenden, sooth to say, was built of 
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much the same material as Tina Graves, in 
so far as his incomplete sense of the fitness 
of things was displayed. There was no in. 
congruity to him in the fact that he disliked 
Gurney and yet was a partaker of his hospi- 
tality—in fact, he seemed to feel in a gentle- 
manly way that he was conferring a favor by 
his presence. He even plumed himself on 
his own perfectly correct deportment under 
such conditions. But this thick-skinned 
selfishness was so common a trait in the 
beau monde that nobody noticed it here— 
unless it might be Jack, who was not without 
bias as to Fred’s faults ; the head of the house 
who was certainly prejudiced; and Helen, 
whose uncertain attitude toward both these 
men made her peculiarly sensitive to any 
possible differences between them. She 
knew Fred’s mental equipment from core to 
rind—indeed, she could scarcely do other- 
wise after their quasi-relationship and daily 
intimacy, and liked him the better for not 
loving him at all. 

Nobody but herself knew how she was 
tempted just now to accept the half happi- 
ness a marriage with him offered ; the thin, 
garish life whose luxuries, which she loved, 
were balanced by the trivial monotony that 
she hated. The knowledge that it was hers 
if she pleased to take it had hitherto given 
her a certain if somewhat unworthy sense of 
security. Creatures of cobweb that we all 
are, it is something to know we have one 
stem to cling to. Ever since their first bit 
of sentiment, Fred had come and gone 
through innumerable butterfly flirtations, 
whose details he confided to Helen; but he 
invariably came bdtk to her with his heart 
in his hand. 

Her indulgent humor toward him just now 
lasted till she had against her will to join a 
party on the beach. She found herself after 
the elaborate picnic luncheon under an im- 
provised awning, where Fred, Mrs. Lawlor, 
Gurney, and two or three of the young peo- 
ple sat propped by sandy cushions. Mrs. 
Lawlor seemed to feel that the time called 
for sentiment, and fishing about among some 
trite quotations concerning the sea, came to 
grief on the Byronic apostrophe, and gently 
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reproached herself for her treacherous mem- 
ory. Jack and Tina had been having a child- 
ishly eager sand-battle a little further down, 
and pantingly added themselves to the group 
just as the widow was airing her views of 
sentiment at large. 

“What's that?” said Jack, fanning himself 
briskly with his hat, “ Sentiment’s going out 
of fashion? I’m glad of it. It is only awk- 
ward in this practical age. A sentimental 
man looks as foolish as a dog with a rose 
in his collar.” 

“How cynical you young people are,” 
sighed Mrs. Lawlor. “ ‘He jests at scars who 
never felt a wound.’ Ah, well, we know all 
about it, don’t we, Mr. Gurney,” with vague 
mysteriousness. 

Gurney looked rather bored. ‘“ But you 
and I would not Jike to show our scars, 
would we?” he retorted with a slight shrug: 
“We should say with Coriolanus, ‘ Your 
honor’s pardon: I would rather have my 
wounds to heal again than hear say how I 
got them.’” 

But Mrs. Lawlor, feeling that she was get- 
ting into deep water, made haste to turn the 
subject to include the rest; while Gurney, 
with his shapely brown hands clasped over 
his knees, sat looking across the dimpling, 
wavering ocean with an intense, preoccupied 
gaze, evidently born of his own words, and 
unheeding the spirited controversy growing 
up about him as to whether the tide was com- 
ing in or going out. The pros and cons, 
with an accompaniment of wit more or less 
sparkling, engrossed them all; while the 
foamy, noiseless waves ran up almost to their 
feet as if eager to tell their own tale. 

An indistinct memory haunted Helen, 
which she tried in vain to put into words. 
All at once it drifted back to her. 

“*Seaward the undercurrents set, 
murmured half unconsciously. 

Gurney flashed a glance over the heads of 
the others that half blinded her. “ ‘ Longing 
zs stronger than regret,’” he went on, with a 
passionate undertone to his sonorous voice 
that matched the undercurrents of the tide. 

Before Helen there rose a picture of a de- 
serted fort, smooth green hills, a flight of 
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white-winged ships before the wind, the swish 
of waves breaking over the stones below. 
She caught her breath and struggled to her 
feet, aimlessly wondering what trick of the 
brain made her remember that bit of verse, 
and whether it was yesterday or years and 
years ago that she had stood under the walls 
of Fort Point and heard Gurney repeating it 
softly. 

‘“*T am going down by the rocks,” she mut- 
tered in an explanatory way. “ Fred, where 
is my parasol?”—but it was Gurney from 
whose hands she took the gay sun-shade, 

Fred had been carrying on a polyglot con- 
versation with a bright little brunette with 
sloe black eyes and bewitching dimples—— 
that is to say, he talked society slang, and 
she responded in Ruskinese ; but he cut his 
téte-a-téte sharply through the middle to 
answer Helen’s summons. Our young woman 
found she had an embarrassment of riches 
in the escort line. She hesitated a scarcely 
appreciable moment, shaking the sand from 
her soft gray dress while she stole a glance 
on either side. Fred’s fair face was flushed, 
his handsome eyes narrowed to a mere line 
between the lashes—sure signs of his ill- 
temper. Gurney, though certainly placid, 
was as certainly expectant. His frank, bold 
gaze made Helen waver. Her battle flags 
invariably went down before that ‘ master- 
ful” air. Something of all this Fred saw 
and resented. 

“Which way shall we go?” he asked care- 
lessly, ‘‘aw—Mr. Gurney will pardon us, 
I’m sure, for deserting him,” with a sort of 
polite insolence. 

‘Mr. Gurney is too wise to tramp through 
the hot sand under such a sun,” quoth 
Helen hastily. “ He is even now scorning 
our folly.” 

‘“You do me grievous wrong; I was even 
now meditating whether. Mr. Fessenden’s 
amiable apology was my dismissal.” 

She felt blindly irritated at them both. 
The mockery of Gurney’s tone, the languid 
effrontery of Fred’s, gave her a sudden suf- 
focating sense of shame. With a reckless 
disregard of consequences and convenances 
she said lightly: “You are both dismissed 
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for that matter—I want to be alone”; and 
turned away. 

Gurney lifted his hat and strode off to 
the carriages, where the elderly revelers had 
taken refuge. Mrs. Lawlor screamed after 
her: “ You'll ruin your complexion.” And 
Fred, overtaking her before she had gone a 
dozen yards, coolly drew her hand through his 
arm, and lifted her parasol so that it shielded 
them both. 

“T thought I told you”—she began im- 
patiently. 

“ Ah yes, I know, but I took it for granted 
you only meant to rebuff our big friend.” 

“You were very rude to him ”—jumping 
with feminine inconsequence into another 
track. 

“T wish I had been ruder,”—and Fred 
smiled superciliously. ‘“‘ He shouldn’t make 
himself so intrusive.” 

“So long as you are his guest you are 
under obligations to be civil,” persisted his 
mentor, conscious that her doctrine lacked 
personal application. 

‘* T fancy the obligation is all on his side,” 
said the young man carelessly. ‘ We’re im- 
mensely good-natured to come out here a 
hundred miles from nowhere to visit him.” 

At this Helen’s frowns fled, and she turn- 
ed on him a derisive little smile. ‘‘ Go on,” 
she murmured. 

“You know very well why / came.” 

“To make me ridiculous,” she said dryly. 

“To make myse/f ridiculous rather,”—and 
his eyes flashed. “To be petted one day, 
and snubbed the next. By Jove, I can’t stand 
this any longer. Helen, you know what I 
can give you: once for afl, will you take it, 
or not?” 

Helen only shook her head; Fred’s love- 
making always bored her. 

“Then, the sooner I get out of this the 
better. There’s a steamer to-morrow.” 

Helen sat on a bowlder making little wells 
in the wet sand with the point of her parasol. 
“T wish I could go with you,” she murmured 
wistfully, forgetting that she had just put it 
out of her power. 

But he caught at the wish as a concession, 
and threw a good deal more pathos into his 
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pleading than seemed possible to such an 
elegant and self-contained young man. His 
eloquence fell on unheeding ears. Miss 
Oulton was watching a tall figure crossing 
the sands a few hundred yards away. 

“No,” she said slowly, half to herself, “a 
thousand times, zo. It would be worse folly 
than”—she stopped short and held out her 
hand. “ Don’t be foolish, Fred. If we can- 
not be friends together, we will be friends 
apart. I am going away—som where, as soon 
as I can break off without a sensation, and 
then you will forget, and find somebody 
who will fit your life better than I could do.” 

All this was very fine and philosophical, 
but Mr. Fessenden was not calm enough 
to appreciate it. He had turned to follow 
the direction of her eyes, and possibly did 
not see her extended hand, at any rate he 
did not take it. 

‘“‘ Is “hat the reason ?” he said angrily, “I 
thought so. What a cursed fool I’ve been 
not to see it before.” 

Helen flushed hotly. “I have been patient 
with you always,” she said with a little curve 
of her lips, “but you overstep the bounds 
even of friendship. There are some things 
I can’t forgive ””—and she turned away. 

By the time she got back to the lounging 
group, they were about to start. Gurney 
had already gone, nor was he visible the 
next morning when they started back to 
Merivale. ‘“ He went over last night,” said 
Jack confidentially to Miss Oulton. ‘* Wait- 
ing around here for this houp-la sort of jel- 
lity has driven him well nigh mad.” 

sut he was at his own door to welcome 
them when they arrived; it was a very grave 
welcome, but not more than two or three of 
them took the pains to translate his gravity. 
By dextrous diplomacy Madame Flech had 
insinuated herself and Monsieur into the 
party, leaving the Baron to shiver and curse 
his valet at his leisure. There was a faint 
remonstrance from Mrs. Graves in behalf of 
their overfreighted host, but it was drowned 
by her husband’s stentorian laugh. 

“Pooh! that’s all right. Jed fix it. 
The more the merrier.” He gave a swift 
glance toward his wife. “Your scruples 
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come rather late, Madam,” he muttered in 
sarcastic aside. 

There was no doubt that this zealous new- 
comer did create a new current in the tide 
of events at the Merivale farm. He plunged 
into all the sports of the season, hunting and 
fishing with more energy than method, going 
up into the mountains after big game, rous- 
ing the whole household at unreasonable 
hours of mornings. Tina caught the infec- 
tion at once, and it was something fine to 
see her following her father afield gun on 
shoulder before the sun was up, the most 
delicious travesty of Diana—threading dewy 
copses for the shy velvet-eyed rabbits and 
careless-throated larks, whose death she first 
craved, and then deplored with quick tears 
and tender caresses of fur and plumage. | 

In all this commotion, Fred’s sudden de- 
fection left no void. He had done violence 
to all his selfish predilections in coming, 
and had found it an effort to carry out his 
self-imposed sacrifice amiably, and finally 
went away with bitterness in his heart, and 
angry words on his lips; but he had gone, 
and Helen drew herself up with the sense of 
an incubus thrown off. She was sorry for 
him, as women will be always for men who 
have loved them ; she was almost ashamed 
to feel so glad of his going, but the satisfac- 
tion outlived the shame. 

She scarcely ever saw Gurney except at 
dinner, and even then the instant he was off 
duty in a social sense, he was off guard as 
well. The lines deepened about his mouth 
and he was serious even to sternness. But 
in spite of his preoccupied moods, none of 
the nomad citizens who taxed his good will 
so heavily could cavil at the princely care- 
lessness that met and ministered to their de- 
sires. The broad, easy life was in some sort 
suggestive of the vaunted plantation days 
“befo’ the wah.” To Helen it was unique 
as it was satisfying; she was familiar with 
the pinches of wealth and the pinches of 
poverty, but here both of these seemed im- 
possible. 

Some faint expression of such thoughts 
made Madame Flech look at her compas- 
sionately. ‘The man might have shown 
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you long ago what the man’s life would be; 
but pardon, ma chere, you put on smoked 
glasses to look at the world.” 

She and her ugly, intelligent little husband 
made themselves useful in countless ways. 
Madame’s music, the grace with which she 
touched the most vapid subjects, her don- 
homie, blotted out one by one the preju- 
dices that had lighted her with a noxious 
light. Adventuress she might be, Bohéme 
she certainly was; but all the same she 
owned a charm of manner these prosper- 
ous, respectable female Philistines could 
not buy. Monsieur —a half Americanized 
Frenchman, in spite of his Austrian name and 
wife—found out in an hour the weak points of 
every body in the party, and took advantage 
of them with fine instinct. He had been 
everywhere, he had seen everything. Mrs. 
Lawlor forgot her ennui. Mrs. Rivers con- 
fided to him her views in matters artistic 
and ornamental. 

Doubting and distrusting them both, 
Helen yet found herself more or less ab- 
sorbed by this nimble-tongued pair. Ma- 
dame saw the distrust, and overbore it with 
unflinching amiability by clever sympathy. 
Taking for granted Miss Oulton’s apprecia- 
tion of her friends’ foibles, she talked very 
unreservedly of them herself. “ They visit 
in the same clumsiness that they entertain. 
Mais cest dréle. They dig out places to fit 
themselves, instead of moulding themselves 
to fit the places. Believe me, the last is 
much easier,” she said shrewdly. 

She came out one morning to where 
Helen was standing in the outer doorway, 
framed by the vines, and idly swinging a 
branch of roses to and fro. 

“Come fora little walk, zstonnatre; while 
you dream over tHe roses in your hands you 
lose the roses in your cheeks.” Madame’s 
speech had a quaint foreign accent impossi- 
ble to reproduce. 

Helen followed her listlessly down the long 
avenue of tall, swaying pepper trees. The 
broad lawn in front of the house was the only 
decorous piece of ornamentation. Every- 
where else one came, in places least expected, 
on clumps of gorgeous lilies, beds of carna- 
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tions, flaming rose hedges, a trumpet flower 
flung over a thorny cactus, a bower of scar- 
let and white fuschia. Helen sighed softly. 

“There could never be another garden 
like this.” 

“Not even the charming garden of our 
first parents?” Madame drew down her lips 
in a careless little smile. ‘‘ And where does 
the serpent live I wonder—and where is Li- 
lith? They are somewhere about, you may 
be sure. I fancy we have never been down 
here ”—as they left the broad road and came 
into a well-worn footpath. 

After a good many sinuous turns, this 
path brought them out at the overseer’s pret- 
ty little cottage ; but though the door stood 
invitingly open no one was visible. 

“This is where our modern Adam makes 
his home for the present, is it not?” Ma- 
dame knocked gently, and then pushed the 
door further open. “I famish for a drink 
of water,”"—as Helen drew back. “Come, 
we will find some one—stay you here, then, 
and / will.” 

She went lightly as a cat through the hall. 
Helen looked shyly in at another open door 
at her right. A very familiar straw hat on 
the table made her sure whose was the room, 
even if a certain careless air of comfort and 
a pile of books had not further identified 
the occupant. She slipped inside, her curi- 
osity getting the better of her discretion. A 
picture hung just opposite the lounge and 
table by the window, but over the picture’s 
face was a curtain of thin, crimson silk. If 
all the world had been looking on, Helen 
could scarcely have resisted the temptation 
to thrust aside that curtain—her heart stand- 
ing still with a sort of jealous dread; and 
then blushed guiltily to find herself face to 
face with a charming crayon head—her own 
idealized double. With one long look she 
let fall the silken veil and went out doors. 
A moment after, Madame rejoined her. 

“Come, come, let us go,” she said with 
very uncharacteristic impatience. Her self- 
possession seemed strangely shaken, and 
her plump, white hand shook as she pressed 
her lips nervously with her handkerchief. 

But Helen was too much absorbed in her 
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own discovery to take much note of these 
thimgs. 

“What did you find?” she asked incuri- 
ously. 

Madame turned on her an inscrutable ex- 
pression. ‘A ghost,” she said softly. 

Helen laughed in an absent way. She 
had grown used to Madame’s mysterious 
little jests and enigmatic metaphors. The 
latter walked on briskly, with an evident de- 
sire to put as much space as possible be- 
tween themselves and the peaceful cottage 
they had just left, but she rallied a little as 
they went on. 

“And you, what did you see? You did 
not wait all that time unseeing and unheed- 
ing as now, I hope.” . 

Helen hesitated—looking across the val- 
ley where the sun struck on the yellow fields 
and made a wavering shimmer of heat. 

“TI saw a ghost, too,” she murmured wist- 
fully. 

Madame lifted her eyebrows. ‘* That’s 
sheer plagiarism,” she said good-naturedly. 
“ Atany rate,”—looking over her shoulder— 
“these wraiths of ours don’t seem to be fol- 
lowing us. So there were /wo,” she said ab- 
ruptly, with a keen glance at her companion. 

“Mine was only a picture”—and Helen 
looked down demurely. 

“ A-h-h ”—and she sank into a silence 
which lasted until they reached the house. 

Then she asked abruptly : 

“Do you know Mr. Gurney’s people.” 

Helen shook her head. “ I never thought 
of him as having any people,” she said. 

“ Ah, true, he Aas the air of being alone. 
It was so good of you to come with me this 
morning, especially as we shall have no 
more walks together I fear. Felix is anxious 
to get back to his sick friend. We have 
stayed much too long already. We go— 
to-morrow—yes, certainly to-morrow,” and 
with some more polite commonplaces Ma- 
dame disappeared. 

But on the morrow Madame had taken 
advantage of her sex’s prerogative, and 
changed her mind. She had found out that 
Mr. Gurney would send a team down that 
day for a friend he expected, and her good 
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Felix could go to attend the Baron with his 
malades ; she had a mind to wait a few days. 
She could not leave this garden of Eden— 
with an evanescent smile as she absently 
smoothed one plump white hand with anoth- 
er. ‘ The good Felix” was without doubt 
obedient. He went with eager, amiable 
adieux to everybody, and followed by in- 
numerable regrets. 

No greater contrast could be found to 
this departing guest than the one whom 
Tasse brought back—a stately old gentle- 
man, with a smooth, fine face set in a 
floss of silvery hair; mild, gray eyes that 
seemed to see only the graces of life — 
none of its distortions; a gentle voice, a gen- 
tle, old-fashioned courtesy. ‘‘ Dr. Weston,” 
said Gurney, presenting him with a satisfac- 
tion which he made no attempt to conceal. 
Helen laughed softly to herself, remember- 
ing how she had sat among Dr.. Weston’s 
treasures, and pictured him as a cynical old 
bachelor built of hobbies. Before many 
days had gone by she found herself compar- 
ing him to one of his own frail, translucent 
bits of China set against a row of Delft pots. 
The discords of her own life melted away 
before the pure tranquility of this old«nan’s 
almost completed existence. 

He sought her out repeatedly, and often 
asked permission to join her and Tessie 
Lawlor in their after-dinner strolls. The 
inroad of the Flechs had sent Tessie into 
the room next to Helen’s, and this fact, with 
the little friendly offices Tessie shyly volun- 
teered, had made a new comradeship. 

Even Tina, who recoiled from serious el- 
derly people, succumbed to the old doctor’s 
fascinations, tempering her audacity when in 
his presence with a humility that was half 
playful, half real. He looked the priest more 
than the physician, and ‘Tina, with a swift 
appreciation of this fact, instantly dubbed 
him the Padre, dropping him a courtesy as 
she went by, or begging his benediction. 
Dr. Weston’s eyes twinkled one day, when 
she asked him demurely if he was very sure 
he had not come over with Fra Junipero, 
and had been haunting these groves and 
hills ever since, absolving the ghosts of pious 
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Indians and Spaniards; but he shook his 
head gently. 

“ Absolving shadows—ah, we all do that, 
but we cannot exorcise them.” 

He had taken up his quarters with Gur- 
ney, and had somehow shared his cares as 
well, or else he had exorcised them, for a 
new light came into Gurney’s eyes; he came 
out of his shell of gravity, and spent most of 
his time with his guests—who lingered week 
after week, with a sort of lazy disregard of 
time. Mr. Graves said, “ Business be hang- 
ed; I feel twenty years younger down here.” 

“We'll have that statement turned into 
an affidavit and send it to the local paper 
at ———,” said Gurney laughing, “‘ they gloat 
over testimonials of that sort to their cli- 


mate.” 
‘“* Well, we must go after the Fourth,” de- 


clared Mr. Graves dogmatically. He took 
satisfaction in the fact that he held the rud- 
der with all these people. Indeed, he would 
not stay in a boat where he merely pulled 
an oar. 

He delighted in cramming the whole party 
into the biggest wagon on the place, and 
taking them off for the day. He insisted on 
making of Independence Day an unwhole- 
some burlesque of a “celebration” in the 
woods. Helen, who had learned wisdom 
from many of these experiences, deliberately 
““cut” the whole thing, and slipped away 
from the rest as soon as she could do so 
unobserved. Following the little creek, 
she found a grassy, sycamore-shaded nook 
where she read and dreamed, the water lap- 
ping over the roots of the tree under the 
bank, and murmuring at the gray boulders 
in midstream that barred its way. On the 
opposite side of the stream rose a dark hill- 
side, lush with brake and fringed with feath- 
ery rushes. A fish jumped now and then in 
the pool just below. 

Helen sighed more than once from con- 
tent, from regret, from melancholy. ‘This 
self-elected lover of the world had forgotten 
her creed. She thought of how she had tried 
to convert Gurney to Society. It was easy 
now to see why she had failed. She closed 
her eyes with a little shiver of dismay. To- 
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morrow, next week, they would be gone, and 
then—and then she would see whether fhe 
world had a place for her in its work-a-day 
niches. Among the lessons she learned fram 
this fresher and freer life, was the one that 
dependence was no longer possible. “A 
dinner of herbs” might have the fine savor 
she had vainly sought among the flesh pots 
of Egypt. 

She had done wondering at Gurney’s in- 
explicable silence, except when, as that day 
on the beach, some look or tone made her 
color come and go, her heart beat faster in 
spite of herself. At such times she was ready 
to swear he loved her. It was a proof of 
his power, that even in the face of what 
would have made her utterly despise another 
man, she could not entirely condemn this one. 
It was herself she despised for her own weak- 
ness. She had fought her faith in him step 
by step when she had every reason to be- 
lieve ; now when he seemed a traitor to his 
pledges, she caught at every straw of excuse, 
and blindly denied his treason to her heart. 
Since the Doctor’s advent, and with Gurney’s 
swift renewal of his old-time manner, they 
had been drifting into the old pastime of 
mingled jest and earnest, a pastime as fasci- 
nating as it was dangerous. 

Her book slid from her lap, after a while, 
and finally from waking dreams she dropped 
into dreams of sleep. She made a very love- 
ly picture, with her arm thrown above her 
head, her pale blue dress throwing a bit of 
clear color on the thick, soft, brown grass. 
An inquisitive blue-jay fluttered down to in- 
vestigate this color-rival, and then retired to 
a neighboring tree, where he gave vent to his 
opinions in shrill, voluble monologue. Just 
then, as if this mischief maker had shown a 
signal, the sharp report of a gun rang out 
close by, a little shower of spent shot fell 
around the sleeper, and a limp bit of blue 
and gray dropped to the earth, not a dozen 
yards away. 

Wakened, stunned, bewildered, all at once, 
Helen lay for a few moments perfectly still; 
but a crashing of branches made her spring 
up with her heart beating wildly, and she 
confronted Gurney, who was regarding her 
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with horror-filled, devouring eyes and a very 
pale face. 

She guessed what had happened in an in- 
stant. 

“T was asleep—I am not hurt,” she made 
haste to say in rathertremuloustones. She 
spread out her hands in a reassuring gesture. 

For answer he took both the hands in his 
own, and drawing her swiftly toward him 
held her close, dropped kisses like rain on 
forehead and eyes and quivering lips, mur- 
muring all the love-words in Cupid’s book. 

“T might have killed you—/” he said 
almost fiercely. 

Helen turned her head away half fright- 
ened at his vehemence, half yielding to it. 

‘** You—have no—vigh/—” she stammered 
blindly, putting her hand against his breast 
to thrust him from her. 

“ Havel no right ?” he interrupted sharp- 
ly. “Ah, that is what I must know. Life 
is too short to risk many mistakes. Life 
means too much to waste it in playing hide 
and seek. Look at me,” he said abruptly, 
imperiously. 

Helen made one brave effort to obey, 
and then her lids drooped lower and lower, 
till their long lashes swept her cheek, and 
the bronze-gold head, as if following her 
eyes’ submission, bent till it touched his 
shoulder. 

Perhaps he waited for other answer, per- 
haps he had no words to fit the time, perhaps 
he repented his too impetuous wooing ; at any 
rate, he only drew her a little closer and by 
and by bent his head to touch softly with his 
lips the bit of fair forehead that was visible. 

“I don’t want to be ungrateful or exact- 
ing,” he said, with something of his old 
manner, as she still kept silence, “ but there 
are four or five words necessary to complete 
the charm,” and he whispered something in 
her ear. 

She lifted her head and blushed brightly, 
with a nervous little smile. “ Dear Steven” 

she began, 

“*T love you,’” he prompted. She caught 
the laugh in his eyes and stopped. 

“T will not,” she said impatiently. ‘“ You 
must take.it for granted.” 
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‘“* Well, that will have to do for the pres- 
ent,” he rejoined coolly. As she tried once 
more to slip away, a shade passed over his 
face. ‘* Wait—wait one moment. I’ve been 
the most miserable devil in the world since 
last winter. I don’t know whether I deserve 
this bit of Paradise snatched out of the In- 
ferno or not. I don’t know whether I have 
any right to speak even now. I don’t know 
whether I’ve been cowardly or brave, to wait 
till fate threw me the sweetest gift in the 
world. It is for you to judge, my Portia. I 
don’t know where to begin,” he went on, 
anxiously watching her face. ‘ May I tell 
you?—I must tell you—” 

** Ah, not now.” She had listened half 
unheeding. All the hours she had spent in 
regret and defiance, in impatient pride and 
angry suspicion, were worse than wasted, 
since she was caught at last defenseless and 
unresisting. The fact that he was eager to 
explain made her the more incurious. It 
was enough that he, too, had been tried and 
tempted. ‘Not now,” she repeated. “If 
you must tell anything, let it be to-morrow— 
or to-morrow— or to-morrow. Why pull 
down shadows to bar the sunshine ?” 

Gurney drew a little sigh of relief, hesita- 
ted—and was lost. 

“If you—if we really—care very much,” 
added this brave young woman, shyly avoid- 
ing the more sentimental phrase “it need not 
matter very much.” 

“ Ah, surely, ‘One thing is certain and the 
rest is lies.’ eed not matter? It sha// not 
matter”—with a kind of eager recklessness. 

But the shadow had been already pulled 
down, and could not be put aside. It lurked 
in the depths of Gurney’s eyes, as he talked 
with a mingling of his old provoking banter 
and a tender deference. It followed him 
when he went to pick up his gun and his 
quarry—a promised tribute to furnish plum- 
age for Tina’s hat. 

“Pretty? yes, so he is”—in response to 
Helen’s careless admiration. ‘But he’s like 
a good many other well-dressed rascals, pretti- 
er dead than living. Pity gathers all their 
virtues into an epitaph.” He picked up 
her forgotten book. ‘“ Rossetti? no wonder 
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you went to sleep; or did you really bring 
it along as a soporific ?” 

Helen laughed, but did not defend her zs- 
thetic poet. Abstract opinions could not 
tempt her to argument just now. 

On their way back to the picnic ground 
they met Jack. ‘‘I want to ‘hurry no man’s 
cattle,’” said that young gentleman mildly, 
“but possibly you’ve not noticed that the 
sun is sinking in the west, the little birds are 
in the nest—or words to that effect. Part 
of our lunatics have gone home, and the 
rest are paraphrasing Mary’s little lamb; that 
is, they’re waiting patiently about—with va- 
riations.” 

He was secretly amused at Helen’s tell- 
tale expression. “How she hates to be 
pawed over by those old gossips,” he 
thought, shrewdly; but he rattled on with- 
out a stop, and covered their tardy appear- 
ance so gallantly that there was no time for 
question or complaint. Helen was swung 
up over the wheel beside the driver. Gur- 
ney followed her; and they were off with a 
plunge before she had fairly got her breath. 

Her companion accidentally touched her 
muslin-clad shoulder. “No wrap?” he in- 
quired, tersely. 

“T have a shawl somewhere—” 
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He drew from under the seat a soft gray 
blanket, and muffled her in it up to her very 
chin. 

“We mustn’t be squeamish at such a 
pinch,” he laughed. “You can imagine it 
sealskin, or even ermine.” 

Ermine or wool, it was all the same to the 
wearer of the blanket. She did not know 
who was behind them. It was all an en- 
chanted dream—the clank of hoofs and rum- 
ble of wheels, the songs that floated back to 
them from the other wagon, the vague, de- 
licious sense of irresponsibility, Gurney’s 
caressing tones in her ear, his breath almost 
stirring her hair. It seemed as if they might 
go on and on and on forever, whirling through 
the forest, meeting the uncertain light of the 
young moon, trampling down the gigantic 
shadows that swept the ground, catching 
glimpses of white shapes that came and went 
among the trees, dipping into damp hollows 
only to nestle in the warm air against the 
hill-tops—on and on, and between long pro- 
cessions of light, silvery olives, seemingly 
over a dark carpet of vines—up the long 
slope through the rustling avenue of poplar 
trees, and so into the light of open doors 
and a clamor of voices—and the dream was 
over. 
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WHERE’FR you are, I pray you, hark! 
Turn happy face and feet this way, 


For night is near me, 


and the dark 


Hath nothing sweet to sing or say. 


Deep in a dream of many winds 
Our roses-rock themselves in sleep ; 
And—feeling for you—through the blinds 
The fingers of the jasmine creep. 


I hear the laughter of the leaves, 
I catch the kisses of the dew; 
And yet, oh! yet, my spirit grieves 
And misses all things—missing you. 


Where’er you are, I pray you, hark ! 
Turn happy face and feet this way, 
For night is with me, and the dark 


Hath nothing sweet to sing or say. 


Hester A. Benedict. 
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THE CHINESE IN 


THE beginning of the Chinese immigration 
to California, and the contrast between the 
feeling toward them at that time and that of 
the present day, are to the pioneer of the 
gold-hunting period curious and _interest- 
ing subjects of reminiscence. The exact 
time when the first considerable number of 
Chinamen came to these shores it would be 
difficult now to state, and would require 
more search into the shipping records of that 
time than can be given in connection with 
this sketch. It is enough to know that in 
the fall of 1849 the Chinese in San Francis- 
co numbered several hundred. They were 
not laborers who came; not of the coolie 
class, at least. Very few of them went into 
the mining district, and the writer never saw, 
never heard of a Chinaman digging for gold 
in any of the placers that year. 

The scarcity of lumber and the enormous 
prices at which it was sold—from $400 to 
$500 per 1,000 feet—prompted enterprising 
parties to ship hither the light frames and 
prepared stuff for what were known as China 
houses—structures put up in a few days, with 
single boarding set on end, battens covering 
the spaces left between the unjoined boards, 
and roofs similarly laid on. These houses 
were comparatively cheap, and much better 
thantents. Many of them were brought and 
put up by the Chinese themselves, some of 
them working with their queer and clumsy 
tools in the carpentering, and others occupy- 
ing the frail structures as shop-keepers, mer- 
chants, and dealers in Chinese wares—silks, 
shawls, and strange commodities never be- 
fore offered for sale in an American city, or 
seen by the American people. These “‘trad- 
ers” of that day drove a lively and lucrative 
trade, for their novelties were bought by 
thousands of the lucky miners and prosper- 
ous mechanics, who, out of their ounce per 
day pay or wages, fr.ely spent their money 
in buying rich and curious articles for pres- 
ents to send by Adams & Co’s Express, or 
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by the hands of returning friends who had 
“made their pile,” to kindred or sweethearts 
at home. Three or four Chinese restaurants 
were opened, the largest and most patronized 
on Sacramento Street, between Montgomery 
and Dupont streets, and in these the owners 
accumulated rapid fortunes beyond the ex- 
pectation of the average Chinaman. Single 
meals at the ordinary restaurants, conducted 
by white men, Americans or foreigners or 
those of Spanish blood, cost from one dollar 
to two dollars, for the simplest dishes, anda 
nice dinner could not be had for less than 
five dollars ; but at these Chinese restaurants 
a “‘square meal” could be had for one dollar, 
and to regular boarders the charge was six- 
teen dollars per week, while at the other res- 
taurants the charge was from twenty to thirty 
dollars. 

It was a strange scene that presented itself 
in those restaurants. Quick, though imper- 
fect in catching the pronunciation of the or- 
der given, the Chinese waiters would repeat, 
parrot-like, whatever the call might be. The 
freak of the waggish miner who would order 
“roast elephant on half shell,” would be 
sounded in his presence, so that no mistake 
should be made, “roas’ tellephun hap sell,” 
and ‘“‘scolloped moccasin” was shouted, 
“collid mock-sup,” in sober earnest, in the 
best “pigeon English” the attendant could 
command. In the very rainy season of 1849, 
when the water served was much riled and 
a guest refused the muddy looking liquid, 
the compliant waiter asked, “Too muchee 
land, eh?” and then grinned clear across his 
usually imperturbable face with self-satisfac- 
tion at his fine comprehension of the “ Meli- 
can talkee,” of which the laughter around the 
table assured him. 

Just what it was the guests at the China- 
men’s restaurants ate was always a sort of 
Dundreary puzzle. The beefsteak was cer- 
tainly cheap and “bully,” for it would cost 
more than the whole meal at another res- 
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taurant. Hash was indeed a venture in 
the dark. To ask questions might have been 
to repeat the well-known experience of Caleb 
Cushing—‘‘ Quack, quack ?” “ Bow wow ”— 
The safe rule, for appetite and stomach 
alike, was generally observed agd no ques- 
tions asked. Whatever the beefsteak may 
have been, it certainly was not that on 
which the Philadelphia gourmand tramp 
feasted and fattened, “ what they call ‘ dog 
meat.’” But there were two dishes in 
which they excelled, rice and _ potatoes; 
although the desire for the former was ra- 
ther subdued by the pronunciation of the 
celestial waiter — a shuddering reminder 
then to the fresh arrival by the Isthmus or 
the “long way around the Horn,” or the 
man “just down from the diggings.” 

The recognized chief of the Chinese was 
old Norman As-Sing, a sallow, dried, ca- 
daverous, but active and keen old fellow, 
who kept a Chinese cake and confectionery 
shop on Kearny Street, just south of Clay, 
across from the old City Hotel adobe, and 
there became rich. His dress was a singu- 
lar mixture of the Chinese and American, 
as he maintained his queue, and at the same 
time literally “capped the climax” with a 
stove-pipe hat! This last article of luxury 
he certainly did not purchase. He no doubt 
traded for it one of the queer looking, nar- 
row, turned-up-brim, felt head-coverings, 
more than a cap and less than a hat, which 
so many of the gay young bloods from the 
East then affected—probably because they 
so aptly corresponded with the heads that 
these novelties crowned—alike soft and _pli- 
able. Norman—where he got the name 
none ever knew—was a conqueror in his 
way, which was a crafty, money-making one. 

At one time an ardent New Yorker of 
ethnological turn of mind told him of the 
arrival in that great city in 1847 of a verita- 
ble Chinese junk, with high-built stern and 
manned by real Chinamen—who were the 
first ever seen in the United States, and 
were then considered frauds because they 
had big feet, and indignantly refused the 
messes of fat rats which some Washington 
Market butchers were only too glad to send 
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them, as a happy recognition of strangers, in 
the line of international courtesy. Nor- 
man, entirely equal to the occasion, im- 
posed upon him the incredible story that 
he very well remembered the departure of 
that junk; that she sailed from the port in 
China where he was born; that a crew of 
shipwrecked Americans, detained there for 
two or three years, Nad convinced his father 
and other more advanced Chinese of the 
folly and harm of pinching their feet accord- 
ing to the Chinese custom; and that the 
junk had been manned by the sons of these 
reformed Chinamen—his own brother hav- 
ing been one of them—in order to show the 
American people how much their more in- 
telligent countrymen desired to copy after 
them. Indeed, it was the stove-pipe hat 
which his brother had worn on his return, a 
present to him in New York, which then 
imbued him with the desire to own one for 
his own wear; and hence he was quick to 
possess himself of the one he had, to prove 
to the Americans his love for their land and 
themselves—he said nothing of their gold; 
it was not necessary that he should refer to 
it. As to the rats, he simply explained that 
famished Chinese, the same as other starv- 
ing people, might possibly prefer rats to 
death, but for his own part he preferred rice 
and ducks and fish. 

The mock funeral of President Taylor, in 
August, 1850, was a vermilion day for As- 
Sing and the “China boys,” as they were 
familiarly called. The Committee of Ar- 
rangements had extended to them an invita- 
tion to participate in the ceremonies. The 
day before, in the Plaza, a remarkable recog- 
nition of their race had been held, at which 
Mayor John W. Geary presided. The Rev. 
Albert Williams, pastor of the First Presby- 
terian Church, presented the Chinese with 
a number of books, tracts, etc., in their own 
language, and this inspired them all to turn 
out in grand array the following day. They 
were, in fact, ‘ie feature of the funeral pa- 
geant, attired in their most costly clothes of 
brilliant colors and unique styles. It was a 
grand opportunity for old Norman As-Sing, 
and he did not neglect or slight it. The 
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next day he addtessed a brief but amusing 
note of thanks and gratitude to the Mayor, 
in which he expressed the high appreciation 
of himself and the “China boys” at the honor 
conferred upon them, and declared them- 
selves “citizens of their adopted country.” 
But easy and cheap as naturalization and cit- 
izenship then were, and broad and loose as 
the voting franchise was, neither Norman 
nor any of his race ever tried to vote. It 
was gold they came for, and gold alone was 
the object of their toil and craft. 

This condition of things in relation to the 
Chinese continued until 1852. They had 
not up to that time engaged in labor except 
in rare instances. The coolie system had 
not been inaugurated. Most of the Chinese 
who came were men of means enough to pay 
their own way, and here they mainly em- 
barked in mercantile or trading pursuits, in 
different degrees. A few were mechanics, 
but as these could not compete with the 
Americans and Europeans, they dropped 
into other employments. While it had been 


no infrequent thing to see Americans and 


foreigners of Caucasian blood working at 
rough jobs in carpentering, at other trades, 
and even digging in the banks in San Fran- 
cisco, in 1849—some of these men educated 
to professions or accustomed to luxury—no 
Chinaman was seen as a common laborer. 
Some hired out as servants and cooks, but 
the number was small. ‘Trade seemed to be 
their element, their ambition, their choice. 
They had not yet begun to work the mines 
in force, although some had gone, or had 
been sent into the diggings; but the preju- 
dice was against them, a prejudice in aggra- 
vated degree above that which was expressed 
in the Foreign Miners’ Tax in the Act of 
1849-50, directed toward all of foreign birth, 
which was declared unconstitutional, null, 
and void. 

But in 1852 there came a great change in 
opinion as to California lands. The idea 
had been prevalent that the soil was not pro- 
ductive: that the gold was the only wealth; 
and that it would always be a consuming 
country, dependent upon other countries for 
its food products and nearly everything in 
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the general economy of life. The immense 
shipments of flour, of breadstuffs of every 
kind, of everything to eat, to wear, and to 
drink —in the way of stimulants—gave prac- 
tical ground for the idea, the common belief. 
But there was convincing proof to the con- 
trary. The only difficulty in the way, many 
claimed, was the want of cheap labor. 
Thoughtful minds gave the subject attention. 
The Chinese race appeared as the solution 
of the subject. The grand works of Abbe 
Huc, to this day the ablest and most search- 
ing, comprehensive, and thorough upon the 
Chinese Empire and that people, were read 
and studied by public men and men of wealth, 
and a project was set on foot to procure legis- 
lation to promote the scheme. It was first 
developed in the Legislature of 1852, and 
was nearly passed; but the Senate commit- 
tee killed it. Most potential on that com- 
mittee were Hon. Philip A. Roach, Senator 
from Monterey, and Hon. Frank Soulé, Sen- 
ator from San Francisco. Senator Roach was 
the first to protest against the bill; mildly as 
it was drawn, and apparently harmless as it 
was, on the ground that it was, in effect, the 
entering wedge of a system of peonage as in 
Mexico, or of slavery as in the South; and 
the people of California had declared, upon 
the adoption of the Constitution in 1849, 
against any form of slavery. He contended 
that it was not cheap labor which California 
demanded to promote and fulfil her great 
destiny, certainly not the cheap labor of a 
servile and inferior race; that it would bea 
great wrong to the working classes and a 
gréat evil to the State, to encourage or admit 
such a race to come here or to labor here. 
This was the initial movement of the anti- 
Chinese legislation and anti-Chinese agita- 
tion that has since, at intervals, been pros- 
ecuted in California. It was the cogent 
reasoning and unanswerable arguments of 
Senator Roach which then carried the day 
and defeated the scheme. It was never re- 
vived. 

But the Chinese, now augmented in num- 
bers to the figure of not less than twenty 
thousand, and under the control or advice 
of really able high caste men of their coun- 
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try—some of them the graduates of the Eng- 
lish College in Hong Kong, who spoke the 
language more correctly, grammatically, than 
those born to it—were not unmindful of the 
currént that had set against their race, and 
they were shrewd and politic in the means 
they adopted to stem and overcome it. At 
the Fourth of July celebration of 1852 they 
outshone even those American-born in the 
magnificence and cost of their display. In 
other respects and upon every public occa- 
sion they took great pains to convince the 
people of their devotion, and their disposi- 
tion to conduct themselves on a scale with 
the most earnest and zealous citizens. They 
were still a superior class to the hordes of 
coolies that have since flocked here. But 
the ring of the Roach-Soulé alarm had 
sounded throughout the State. The Chinese 
«had begun to encroach, upon the miners. 
They had planted their obnoxious quarters 
in many interior cities and in the numerous 
mining camps. They more and more de- 
veloped the traits and qualities which have 
caused the people to dislike, to detest, to 
abominate, and to proscribe them. 

The annual message of Governor Bigler in 
1853 was the first State blast against the 
Chinese. Their influential and controlling 
men had undertaken, according to the cus- 
tom which prevails in their own land, to pro- 
pitiate the Governor by an offering of costly 
articles and rare gifts. Some of these were 
accepted, but the executive sense of duty was 
above the individual disposition to complai- 
sance. Legislation followed in the line of the 
message, and enactments were leveled against 
the Chinese, imposing a heavy license tax 
upon their landing, and discriminating against 
them as aliens and residents in general terms. 
All this was of small avail. The influx grew 
every year, and the grade of importation or 
immigration fell in quality. Nine-tenths of 
the Chinese were coolies; a small fraction 
was of the most exceptionable class, the 
creatures abandoned to vice and crime. 

The repeal of the anti-Chinese i mmigra- 
tion tax laws, in 1856, was the signal for 
greater inpouring, and the whole coast be- 
came overrun with the race. They absorbed 
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and at times usurped every occupation in 
which they could work their way, or press 
their advantage through cheaper wages and 
lower rates. To acquire trades, many of 
them purposely committed or confessed to 
the crimes that sent them to the State pris- 
ons or penitentiaries, where they were en- 
abled to learn these trades, and, upon the 
expiration of sentence, embark .in manufac- 
tures of the kind on their own account, or as 
the instructors and foremen of their country- 
men of means who backed or employed 
them. Also, they rooted into many depart- 
ments or specialties of merchandise and trade 
until they rooted out white competition. 
They have driven from employment the boys 
who now become hoodlums through lack of 
employment, and the girls who go to ruin 
for want of places by which to earn support. 
They have almost monopolized washing; 
they have seriously affected the shoe-making 
industry, cigar-making, and the cheap cloth- 
ing manufacture. They push and burrow 
their way into factories and trade, and in 
time undermine the business to establish 
themselves upon the bankruptcy and ruin 
they have caused, to grow rich themselves 
upon the difference between their sole sup- 
port and the support of the family which the 
white man holds to be the first duty of life. 

It would be superfluous here to state the 
many and notorious causes of the difference 
between the present attitude toward the Chi- 
nese and that of the pioneer period. What 
they were, some of us can still recall, or at 
least what they seemed to be. What they 
are, we all too sorrowfully realize. They are 
not qualified for citizenship as a race. It is 
true, that among them are men of brains and 
of sterling integrity, although these last are 
very few in ratio; that some of them are well 
worthy of respect and confidence; that they 
would make good citizens. But, as has been 
said of other nationalities, the better class of 
Chinese never emigrate, and the great mass 
of Chinese who come here are the lowest and 
the vilest of their race. To admit one to 
citizenship is to open the door to all, good 
and bad alike. Our own protection as a 
people, our safety as a State, our glory as a 
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Republic, forbid this. Slavery is the slow 
but sure process which befalls an inferior 
race or people commingled with or settled 
among a superior race. Asa people we have 
extirpated the institution of slavery from the 
soil of the United States. ‘That slavery was 
of a race held in bondage for more than two 
centuries, first brought into the American 
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Colonies as slaves. Let us not entice nor 
allow a race here to be made slaves, or to 
become subject to’ slave conditions, call it 
cheap labor, or by any other euphemism, as 
its approvers may. And the only safeguard 
against this is that to be found, if duly en- 
forced, in the Restriction law which is now 


in force. 
James O'Meara. 
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A Goop many years ago, when the city of 
Stockton numbered less than a thousand 
residents, I taught school there, in the midst 
of a straggling settlement called Greaser 
Town, because the canvas tents and wooden 
shanties of which it consisted were the abode 
of the lazy Mexicans who packed and drove 
mules up to the mines with provisions for 
the diggers at work on the banks of the Mo- 
kelumne and Calaveras 

The school house was a small redwood 
building, with four windows and two doors, 
unlined and unadorned in any way, contain- 
ing seats for about thirty children made up 
of all classes, nationalities, and ages; and 
the variety and nature of their studies kept 
me interested and busy all day long. Each 
paid the same sum and exacted the same 
privileges, and we were very democratic and 
contented together. A tall American girl of 
seventeen used to bring the little boy ofa 
rich Italian banker, whose washerwoman her 
mother was, and they both sat in the same 
line with the three sons of the Methodist 
minister. The children of the principal 
judge and the family of a German baker 
came next, and two pretty seiioritas, just 
budding into dark-eyed womanhood, studied 
English with the child of their rich papa’s 
teamster. Then I had the whole family of 
a saloon-keeper; but by far my most trouble- 
some pupil was the impish niece of a good 
old Guatemalian priest—an idle and mis- 
chievous youngster, named Jesus-Maria Bar- 
tolino. 

Stockton was a lively place in those times, 
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but our school was out of the way of the 
noise of Eldorado Street, or the Levee where 
the great gambling houses were located and 
the principal excitement centered. The Pres; 
byterian church shut it off the public road 
on one side, and as there were always a half- 
dozen lounging Greasers or Kanakas staring 
amiably in at the windows that might other- 
wise have looked out on Main Street, our 
view of the busy world was somewhat cur- 
tailed. 

Not that we were at all dull; on the contra- 
ry, the difficulty was to reduce our tone to that 
scholastic quiet requisite for profound study. 
Early in the morning the Greasers packed, 
and the mules were so thick around the 
school entrance at that time that the chil- 
dren had to elbow their way into the temple 
of learning. For the first hour of the session 
the strapping and stoning and shouting went 
on in a lively manner, and then the little 
beasts with their monstrous paniers started 
off—the drivers laughing gayly, and flourish- 
ing great whips, which they never used for 
any more severe purpose, and the Mexicans 
off duty cheering them lustily, previous to 
entering on their own invariable employment 
of lying stretched in the fervent sunshine, 
eating oranges, with their Peruvian hats 
cocked over their eyes. 

_The quiet thus ensured would presently 
be broken by the appearance of a couple of 
Diggers, with their hair banged just at their 
eyebrows, and their raiment made up of 
patches glued together with dirt. These 
creatures generally perched in the doorway, 
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leaving the windows to the Kanakas, who 
were occasionally accompanied by a tattooed 
man, whose nationality I never had the cour- 
age to question, after I saw him lift a Chi- 
naman out of his way by the queue. None 
of them liked the Chinese, which seemed a 
pity, for I never knew a John that was not 
peaceably inclined. The one in question 
was a servant in the judge’s family, and he 
came with the children to school every 
morning to carry their luncheon. The sound 
of the young voices in singing once attracted 
him to linger, and finally won on his admir- 
ation so that he hitched himself on the out- 
side of the window-seat, and was summarily 
removed in the uncomfortable manner re- 
lated, by the tattooed man, who held a 
squatter’s title to the place. 

But I do not believe the Greasers, Indians, 
Kanakas, or Chinese would have disturbed 
me much, if it had not been for that irrepres- 
sible priest’s niece, who insisted on chroni- 
cling every event as it passed, in her soft 
Spanish-English, with its ever recurring ris- 
ing inflection. 

“Seiiorita!” she would shout, at the ap- 
pearance of the savages, ‘Mucho dirty In- 
dian man come.” 

Then presently in the same key: 

‘Senorita! Kanaka man come and laugh, 
Plenty Mexicans come by and by.” 

And so she would go on, announcing and 
commenting, sometimes in English, some- 
times in Spanish, but oftener in a mixture of 
both. 

Of course I told her that it was wrong to 
talk in school, that she must be quiet and at- 
tend to her lessons ; but she allowed all such 
reproof and counsels to fall like water off a 
duck’s back, and doubled her observations 
next time. I could not place her in a posi- 
ion where her views would be limited, be- 
cause there were two windows on each side 
of the building, and a door at either end. I 
thought of blindfolding her, but that would 
have retarded her studies; so at last, trust- 
ing that every Guatemalian child had its 
price, I resorted to bribery. Jesus-Maria 
(I am glad to say that she called herself 
Haysoos, which relieved her name of sa- 
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cred association to the English ear) had 
a perfect passion for pictures in lively 
hues, and for a weekly gift of a bouquet 
in water colors, consented to forego all men- 
tion of the passing occurrences in the school, 
to observe an unbroken silence on the sub- 
ject of the Indians, Greasers, Chinamen, and 
Kanakas, and to assume an apparent uncon- 
sciousness of the movements of the tattooed 
man. She closed the pledge with the assur- 
ance that she would be a “buena mucha- 
cha,” and I tried to believe in the sincerity 
of her magnificent black eyes as they looked 
innocently into mine. 

I had placed her, from motives of policy, 
next to a fair little bud of an American girl, 
with lips like rose leaves and eyes as blue as 
heaven. A rancher’s daughter had brought 
the child with her one morning, saying that 
her mother was a sick lady, living over the 
“Slough”; that her name was May Barry, 
and she had never been to school before. 
She was coy and sweet in her ways, and as 
quiet as a robin. Not even Soos (as I de- 
termined to call the Guatemalian) had power 
to tempt her to misbehave. She was timid, 
but very trusting, and when she came to re- 
cite to ime, gradually drew nearer and nearer, 
until one day she asked me to please take 
her on my knee, adding that her Uncle Rich- 
ard always did. No one could have resisted 
the affectionate sweetness of the child, and 
after that, whenever I heard her lessons, she 
nestled in my arms like a little dove. Her 
hair was long and flowed in loose ringlets of 
that uncertain gold tinge that changes with 
the light; and she always wore pretty dresses, 
made of some delicate white material, richly 
wrought with needle-work, and trimmed with 
fine lace. Though never bold or obtrusive, 
she always contrived to make me her confi- 
dante in some point during her recitation, 
putting it in without punctuation or paren- 
thesis, in this style: 

“G-i-+r-l—girl — isn’t this a pretty new 
dress? Uncle Richard gave it to me, he 
brought me two more, and my nice new shoes 
too—r-e-a-d, read.” 

On the day of Soos’ agreement with me, 
unwonted peace reigned in our borders, and 
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I rejoicingly determined that a little Bristol- 
board and a few paints would be well expend- 
ed weekly in the purchase of such a blessing. 
Occasionally, while hearing the seforitas 
their English lesson, [ had been conscious 
of something like a stifled little squeal of dis- 
tress, but did not trace or suspect its source, 
until dismissing their class, and calling 
up little May for her recitation, I beheld the 
unfortunate child’s head one mass of little 
wiry tails, braided so close to the roots of 
the hair as to stand out stiffly all round and 
make her poor little forehead quite red. The 
priest’s niece was flushed with exertion, but 
beaming with success. 

* Bonito, muy bonito!” she cried, “chi- 
quita got mucho hair now.” 

After laboring all the noon recess to undo 
her mischievous device, and spare the winc- 
ing child all the pain I could, I was half in- 
clined to believe that she might have better 
bestowed her energies on the outsiders, and 
that the picture reward would not be fairly 
earned by Jesus-Maria Bartolino. 

Next day I resolved to place her between 
Sierra Nevada Brown and Juanita Philomela 
Perez, both large and sensible girls, ready 
to act asa police force in case of flagrant 
misdemeanor on the part of my troublesome 
But such measures were utterly use- 
less. Soos had received an outdoor excite- 
ment which she brought with her, and defying 
all efforts at suppression, announced as she 
entered the school room. 

“ Monte Dick shot an Americano!” she 
cried, with her great eyes stretched wide in 
sympathy with the startling event. 

“Hush dear, you must not talk of such 
things,” I interposed gently, but firmly; to 
which she returned in exactly the same tone: 

“ Monte Dick did shoot—” 

“ H-u-s-h—you must not tell us.” 

“ An Americano,” she continued—and at 
intervals of an hour or half hour all day she 
informed us of this bloody affray in the 
same manner, invariably taking up where 
she was interrupted, and always preserving 
the same excited interest in “ Monte Dick.” 

Next day as I approached the school house 
| saw the Bartolino girl already arrived there, 
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and holding forth in quite a dramatic way 
among the mules and Greasers. As I drew 
nearer I distinguished the name of “ Monte 
Dick” above the braying and shouting, and 
my heart sank with apprehension. I knew 
the appellation as belonging to a noted gam- 
bler and desperado, the chief lion of the 
great gambling house on the Levee; but of 
course I had never seen him, and beyond 
an indefinite idea of monstrous whiskers, 
top boots, pistols, and bowie knife, it recalled 
no particular personality to me. I man- 
aged to start Soos into school before me, 
which was quite a feat with a wiry, agile 
young figure like hers, and then drowned 
her recital of Monte Dick’s feats in our 
opening exercises. 

They were no sooner over than she broke 
forth with the announcement—“ Monte 
Dick gave himself up to the judge, Seiiorita, 
and he has gone to prison.” 

I said, *‘ He is no doubt a very bad man, 
and good children should not think or speak 
of such persons.” 

To this the child agreed at once, repeating 
as if to herself: “Si, il muy malo hombre,” 
but immediately recurring to his last feat, 
she again repeated that he had given him- 
self up, etc. 

After that I began to grow resigned ; 
there was no help for it, the child was actu- 
ally possessed to recount the adventures of 
the gambler, and every day she brought 
some fresh bulletin of his exploits to school, 
and either delivered it in the form of a gen- 
eral proclamation, or mingled it with the 
recitation of her lessons. 

Through her pertinacity I unwillingly be- 
came acquainted with the facts of the quar- 
rel preceding the shooting of the “ Ameri- 
cano.” Monte Dick had discovered him 
cheating a drunken miner at play, and 
warned him to desist, and failing in exacting 
obedience to his rules of honesty at cards, 
had become emphatic about it with a pistol, 
and then fearlessly given himself up to meet 
the consequences. The “ Americano” lived, 
and was afterward hustled out of the coun- 
try, while Monte Dick came forth from pris- 
on cool and triumphant. It vexed me to 
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think that these shocking details should be 
introduced to the notice of innocent chil- 
dren, and by one of themselves, so continu- 
ally; and my annoyance reached its height 
when I found Soos during play hours as- 
suming the character of the dreadful Monte 
Dick, and shooting an imaginary opponent 
with a slate pencil. Familiarity with even 
the names of the vicious is to be regretted, 
so that objectionable character became a 
perfect nightmare to me. Allusions to him 
occurred at the most inappropriate and un- 
suggestive times; the Methodist minister’s 
boy introduced him into physical geography 
while describing volcanic action: “ Molten 
fire bursts forth at the crater, like Monte 
Dick at faro, when the deal wasn’t square,” 
said this scion of the church; and my oldest 
sefiorita, whom I should not have suspected 
of such impropriety, responded to my request 
for a short translation by repeating: ‘ Monte 
Dick, Espaiol, Gambling Dick, Americano.” 

That afternoon, just as I was dismissing 
school, one of my lounging allies poked his 
head in at the window nearest me, and be- 
spoke my attention bya prolonged utterance 
of the word, 

“ Seiiorita !” 

The last child had just passed the thresh- 
old, and I turned to listen, recognizing the 
speaker as the laziest and most genial of the 
packers and orange-eaters, Branco by name, 
who lived in the shanty nearest to the school, 
and had an old mother who did nothing but 
smoke cigarettes, and wink in the sun. 

* Poquita muchacha mucho sick in my 
house,” said he. 

“Whose little girl, Branco?” I inquired 
with sympathy, for the good natured fellow’s 
face expressed much concern. 

A poor woman, he told me, whose hus- 
band had been killed in a shaft at Murphy’s, 
and who, hearing of the terrible accident, 
had started from French Camp to go to the 
scene of the trouble, carrying her baby with 
her. But the little one was taken with 
spasms while the mother waited on the 
Stockton Levee for the stage to start, and 
some kind gentleman had done what he 
could to help her by getting a doctor and 
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medicine at once. But the woman, being 
lately from Mazatlan, could speak no Eng- 
lish, and so the gentleman, carrying the sick 
baby in his arms, had brought her up to 
Branco’s to be cared for, making himself re- 
sponsible for all costs, and enjoining the old 
sefiorita to spare no pains in succoring both 
mother and child. 

This “muy bueno amigo,” as Branco de- 
scribed him, had been deceived by the old 
sefiorita’s amiable smile, for when, at the 
Greaser’s entreaty, I followed him into the 
shanty, I found the lazy creature half asleep 
over a cigarette, while the poor young moth- 
er sat like a Niobe with her babe writhing in 
dying agonies on her knee. She was watch- 
ing it with a world of misery in her dry, star- 
ing eyes, and the things scattered around 
showed that she had tried every possible 
remedy before succumbing to the hopeless 
despair in which I found her. Her breast 
heaved with a short, gasping sob that seem- 
ed to become more and more stifling, until 
the poor little creature on her lap gave one 
convulsive twitch, then stretched its limbs 
out stiffly, and lay dead. 

O, such a desolate cry as burst from the 
poor mother’s white lips at this sad sight! It 
quite overpowered me, and I scarcely knew 
where I was until I felt my dear little pupil, 
May Barry, slipping her hand into mine, and 
whispering : 

“Here’s Uncle Richard; he was coming 
to see the sick baby, and I met him near the 
corner.” 

A much younger gentleman than I had 
imagined “Uncle Richard” to be, with a 
dark, handsome face, all smooth except a 
delicate penciling of moustache, and rather 
sad-looking brown eyes, bowed to me, but 
immediately concentrated his attention on 
the poor mother, and with an air of author- 
ity, hidden by a singularly gentle and win- 
ning manner, managed to make Branco’s 
mother stir around and become useful. 
While I was struggling between the desire to 
withdraw the poor little body from the moth- 
er’s frantic grasp and doubting my ability to 
do so properly, he had already stretched it 
tenderly ona pillow and covered it with fresh 
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lace that he had by some means induced the 
sehorita to produce. I did not hear a word 
he said to the weeping woman, but I knew 
that she did, for she clung to his hands, and 
even in her deepest bursts of woe murmured 
some broken words of thanks. 

I felt ashamed of my inactivity, and tried 
to assist Branco’s mother in washing and ar- 
raying the little corpse. But the old woman’s 
way shocked and even irritated me, for, in 
place of closing the poor baby’s glazing eyes 
she opened them wide, and sat the dead 
child upright, after putting a showy lace slip 
upon it and crowning its head with gaudy 
artificial roses. Little May’s awe-struck face 
followed the struggle between Senora Bran- 
co’s prejudices and mine, and witnessed the 
triumph of the old Mexican, as she clapped 
her hands together, chuckling: 

“Bonito, muy bonito chiquita !” 

May’s uncle was close beside me before I 
could utter my protest, and he said in my 
ear, in the same quiet whisper with which he 
had been soothing the poor mother: 

“Pray do not be distressed by this outrage 
on our tastes and customs. “Tis the usage 
of these people; they know no other way. 
See, the mother is satisfied, and would be 
shocked at any change.” 

It was truly so; even as he spoke the old 
woman had added some tinsel sprays to the 
festooning of the baby’s dress, and the sob- 
bing mourner took a chain of yellow beads 
from her own neck and put them on the 
child’s. 

The news had spread, and the small place 
became crowded with the Greasers’ wives 
and daughters, who came in with a lively 
congratulating air, and commenced to chat 
about the beauty of the baby and the taste 
and splendor of its adornments. No one 
took any notice of the poor mother beyond the 
first salutation. She sat on the earth floor 
in the corner and rocked and wailed uninter- 
ruptedly. 

May had edged timidly toward the door, 
and her uncle carried on one of his noiseless 
conversations with Branco, the nature of 
which the Greaser confessed by saying aloud 
in Spanish that the Sefior was very generous, 
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and knew that he, Branco, was but a poor 
devil, with only two mules to depend on. 

“T have the slug you gave me this morn- 
ing,” he added in English, “ and will give it 
to Father Bartolino for his prayers. I will 
go to see him at once.” 

He showed one of those roughly coined 
eight-sided pieces of gold popular in those 
flush days, and, following me into the road, 
went with me as far as Main Street, enlarging 
on the splendor of the funeral he meant to 
arrange, and assuring me that it should take 
place at a proper time next day to give me 
the benefit of viewing the pageant. 

What the handsome uncle of my little 
scholar had said on the subject of Mexican 
funeral rites had a decided effect on my 
own views. I had been pained and even in- 
censed at the old sefiorita’s work at first, but 
when he told me it was their way I natural- 
ly felt I had no right to object, and even de- 
cided that the best evidence of sympathy I 
could offer the sorrowing mother was to in- 
crease the gaudy adornments of her baby’s 
body. So I gathered together all the gold and 
silver tissue I could collect, and a choice 
selection of gay French bonnet flowers, and 
carried them with me as an offering to the 
garish shrine in Branco’s hut. May’s uncle 
had been there already, and was lingering 
near the door as I came up. He waited for 
me to spéak, and answered in such a defer- 
ential way that I blushed and felt a little un- 
comfortable; besides, it was stupid not to 
know his name. 

I had not calculated all the gratification 
my small gift was to bestow; even the weep- 
ing mother looked up delighted with the glit- 
ter and glow of the tawdry things, and Sejiora 
Branco grew actually brisk as she hastened 
to add them to the already burdened figure, 
whose waxen hue was beginning to darken 
sadly in the ghastliness of death. 

The gentleman still waited outside, and 
the children were almost all gathered in the 
school-room, so I asked him if he would not 
go in and hear the singing. He had hither- 
to impressed me as being one of the most 
self-possessed people I had even seen; but 
at this invitation he faltered and hesitated in 
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an inexplicable way. It seemed a very poor 
entertainment to offer such a polished gen- 
tleman, and I had felt myself blush as I in- 
vited him; but he seemed pleased, though 
he did not accept the invitation. We seemed 
to share a curious kind of embarrassment; 
the necessity for my presence in the school 
was a relief to me. I bowed and went in; 
but though he did not remain in sight, he 
stayed until at noon the funeral started, and 
after the poor little corpse was carried by, 
seated in the same glaring state and sup- 
ported by frame-work on the lid of its new 
coffin, May’s uncle fell into line in the short 
procession, with Sefor Branco as chief mourn- 
er; all the Greasers off packing duty followed, 
and the women in black mantillas, surround- 
ing and supporting the bereaved mother, 
came after. 

The place seemed very silent and empty 
when it was all over. I found myself look- 
ing up from my desk at intervals to see if my 
pupils were all there; and when Jesus- Maria 
Bartolino recovered from the effect of the 
procession, but more particularly of her 
uncle’s presence in his priestly robes, and 
began to offer her comments upon the 
ceremony, I scarcely reproved her, although 
she was more than usually confusing to the 
classes. 

When little May came up to spell, and 
crept into my arms in her tender baby way, 
I fear I lengthened the lesson a little, and 
forgot to say “hush, dear,” when she mixed 
“Uncle Richard” more than ever with the 
long words. 

“P-.a, pa, r-e-n-t, rent, parent,” spelled my 
little pupil, adding in the same key, “ My 
mamma is sick, and Uncle Richard got a 
Chinaman to wait on her—a-l, al, parental— 
his name is Wo-hoy.” I asked her if her 
poor mamma was obliged to lie in bed, and 
she nodded and looked very grave. 

“She can’t sit up,” she said in an awed 
whisper, ‘she falls back when she tries.” 

I asked her if there were no kind ladies 
who came to nurse her poor mamma, at 
which she shook her head after a little 
thought, and again recurred to the subject ot 
Wo-hoy, saying that he was very good, and 
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mage nice tea and toast, and relating many 
other culinary achievements of his, particu- 
larly the baking of seed cookies, by which he 
had entirely won her approbation. 

“Senorita!” piped Soos, stretching her 
thin, brown neck to get an unimpeded view 
of the Brancos’ shanty, “they are bringing 
home the Mazatlan woman, and she’s sick.” 

So they were; and she drooped among the 
seioritas that crowded chattering around her, 
like one who had received a fatal hurt. 
They passed close to the window nearest to 
Soos’s seat, and that elastic neck of hers en- 
abled her to hear that the sorrowing mother 
had fainted at her baby’s grave, and only 
partially recovered as they brought her home, 

Then the priest’s niece developed a new 
and aggravating faculty. She ceased to an- 
nounce, and began to foretell. 

“Maybe the Mazatlan woman took the fe- 
ver, seNorita!” was her first effort at prognos- 
tication. ‘‘Perhaps she is too ill to get bet- 
ter, selorita !” she proceeded, and before dis- 
mission she had gone further. “Ah, seiiorita, 
the Mazatlan woman will die, maybe,” was 
her last venture in the prophetic line. 

I did not reprove her as I should have 
done; the sad scene and its painful surround- 
ings seemed to have made me strangely nerv- 
ous. I watched the door of Branco’s hut 
even while I resolved to distract my atten- 
tion from the whole affair, and felt that I had 
already allowed it to interfere too much with 
my school duties, while I was at the same 
time marvelling at the prolonged stay of lit- 
tle May’s uncle, who went in with Branco 
when they both came back from the cemetery. 

Of course I wanted to know how the poor 
woman was, and when I had sent the chil- 
dren all home, I stood at my desk affecting 
to be busy in arranging my books, but really 
lingering in hope of seeing Branco or some 
one of whom I might inquire. While I wait- 
ed, the Greaser came out with the gentleman, 
and both were talking very earnestly in Span- 
ish. I stooped involuntarily that they might 
not see me as they passed the window, and 
then instantly regretted having done so. 
They seemed to pause outside my window, 
and I could hear May’s uncle say: 
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‘““T think I knew her husband; he was 
down here last month just before he was 
killed, and lost all-his money without regard 
to the poor little soul and her baby—who 
were coming to him. Well, well, it did not 
matter, for she seems to have been very fond 
of him, and now she’s all alone and helpless. 
Do your best for her, old fellow, and I'll pay 
—tell your mother to nurse her kindly, and 
get her strong, and then we'll send her back 
to her home in Mexico.” 

Branco’s strong point was promising, and 
he did it effectively. He said he would have 
the sick woman cared for like a queen; that 
his mother would nurse and console her, 
while he would buy all the nice things he 
could find to give her strength ; and closed his 
protestations by declaring that he would de- 
vote part of his generous gift to drinking 
Sefiior Ware’s health in good brandy as soon 
as he went down Main Street—which last 
seemed likely to be the most reliable part 
of his compact. 

“Ware,” I kept repeating to myself, as I 
went homeward ; “ Richard Ware. I wonder 
why I never heard any one speak of him be- 
fore. Such a frank, generous-hearted gen- 
tleman; so helpful, too. Stockton must be 
rich in manly nobility of character, since his 
has attracted so little attention.” 

The Mexican woman was ailing quite a 
while. I inquired for her daily, and received 
voluminous and most satisfactory bulietins 
from Branco, who found his hospital duties 
so remunerative that he lay in the sun for 
nearly a fortnight, and hired a packer to 
work in his place while he ate oranges and 
bananas, and smoked cigarettes. I saw Mr. 
Ware sometimes—that is, thrice. He came 
to Branco’s and lingered around talking to 
the Greaser, but he did not come into the 
school, nor even bow to me. ‘To be sure, I 
never looked up when he was near, but then 
it was odd that he should have behaved so. 
May was my pupil and his niece; what could 
have been more natural than that he should 
step in and say something commonplace and 
pleasant about the child’s progress, or any- 
thing in fact, Of course, it was his own af- 
fair, and it did not occasion me a moment’s 
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uneasiness. Certainly not; but I kept think- 
ing about it a good deal. 

One day May did not appear with the 
rancher’s daughter. I asked the reason, and 
was told that she was not waiting at the cor- 
ner as usual, and the larger girl had thought 
it must be late, and so hurried on. Would 
she mind stopping to inquire the next day, 
in case the child did not meet her? No, 
indeed; she would be glad to do so, and 
would start earlier on purpose, the good- 
natured girl said. But when the following 
morning came, she confessed with regret 
that she had forgotten all about it, having 
been overtaken bya friend with a buggy, 
and invited to drive to school. 

May did not come that day, nor the next, 
and I felt I must really go to see her. She 
was my dear little pupil, and there could not 
be the least apology necessary in such a 
case; there was no Intrusion; in fact, it was 
my duty to go, and I went that very after- 
noon. 

Jesus-Maria Bartolino had exhausted the 
Mazatlan woman’s interests; the poor in- 
valid had recovered sufficiently to be carried 
down to the steamer bound for the Bay, in 
time to meet the Mexican ship in which she 
was to sail to her new home. She had told 
me of May’s absence, and suggested her 
usual list of cheering probabilities. 

“May-be she has the fever, seiiorita!” 
was her first happy thought, which she 
changed presently to suggesting the possi- 
bility of her having dropped into the slough, 
or the still more agreeable chance of her 
having been knocked down by a mining team. 

When she was almost aground for suppo- 
sitions, she gained a bit of intelligence with 
which she came into school rejoicing, and 
began to impart it in determined particles. 

“Seijiorita!” 

“Be still, my dear, and be ready with your 
lessons.” 

“Monte Dick—” 

‘“‘H-u-s-h; attend to your books.” 

“Whipped the bar-keep—” 

A frown and a shake of the head quite 
disregarded, and the persistent narrator main- 
tained— 
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“Because he sold brandy to Express 
Ned.” 

She had her way, and presently repeated 
the circumstance without interruption, and 
continued to do so, until as I walked over the 
bridge that divided that part of the city of 
Stockton called the Peninsula from the 
mainland, I found myself saying, ‘Monte 
Dick whipped the bar-keep—” as if I were 
learning a lesson. 

Quite shocked at the discovery, I set my- 
self to work to find some means of keeping 
this desperado out of our school exercises, 
and was divided between a vigilance com- 
mittee and an appeal to the authority of 
Father Bartolino, when I reached Mrs. Bar- 
ry’s garden-gate, and paused a little while to 
admire the magnificent geraniums and fuch- 
sias that were trained and trimmed in the 
most graceful manner in the pretty beds. A 
little board walk led to the door, which open- 
ed direct into a small parlor, better furnished 
than Stockton apartments usually were in 
those days. This room communicated with 
another at the side, and into it the attendant 
Chinaman, in whom I recognized Wo-hoy, 
led me at once, with no further announce- 
ment than the words, “‘ Mellikan woman.” 

It was a very pretty bed-chamber, and it 
had for an occupant a little, wasted-looking 
creature, who seemed scarcely more than a 
child herself; from some unmistakable re- 
semblance in feature and expression, I rec- 
ognized her at once as May’s mother. At 
the same time I became aware that she was 
ill, much more so than she thought, and that 
she was very childish in her temper, and had 
always been accustomed to have some one 
care for her, and not to trouble herself about 
anything in particular. 

““May’s teacher, is it?” she repeated, in a 
fretful sort of way, as I tried to make my 
own introduction. “Please sit down, if you 
can findachair. It’s dreadful living in such 
an out-of-the-way place, and depending on 
such horrid creatures as these Chinese for 
servants, besides being sick and everything 
else. , it’s perfectly shocking, and I really 
can’t see how people live through it !” 

She gave little screams by way of emphasis, 
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and had a way of tossing her poor little head 
and screwing up her wasted features that con- 
vinced me she had once been coquettish, and 
no doubt pretty. She did not impress me 
pleasantly. 

I asked for May. 

“QO, don’t name the child—she runs per- 
fectly wild, and looks like a savage, I’m sure, 
for Wo-hoy doesn’t know anything about 
dressing children. O, such miserable ser- 
vants—it’s perfectly horrible!” 

“I missed my little pupil; she’s quite a 
favorite of mine,” I said; “and fearing that 
you were too ill to spare her, I came to in- 
quire.” 

“Tt is so warm at noon that I cannot sleep 
unless I am fanned,” said the sick lady; “so 
I kept May to be of use—though, dear 
knows, it don’t amount to anything. Rich- 
ard comes in and carries her off for a walk 
out in the woods, and leaves me here to do 
the best I can.” 

“T have had the pleasure of meeting your 
brother,” I began. She looked at me in 
surprise, and I felt my face burn scarlet as 
if I had said something wrong. 

“Q, you mean Richard,” and she laughed 
at what seemed to be my mistake, but gave 
me no explanation. 

Wo-hoy then appeared at the door with 
a bowl of chicken-broth, which she apolo- 
gized to me for immediately taking, saying 
that she was se weak, and it was so difficult 
to get anything eatable; and yet she scarce- 
ly swallowed a half-dozen spoonfuls before 
she pushed it away, and called to Wo-hoy 
to carry it out. 

“T told Richard last night that it was 
really impossible to find a flavor in anything 
cooked by a Chinaman, but of course I 
could not stand the dreadful Irish girl I had 
before Wo-hoy came; they all want their 
own way, and as I said to Bridget, when she 
was so impertinent to me, I didn’t pay her 
a hundred dollars a month to jet her do just 
as she pleased.” 

She was not interesting in conversation: 
poor thing, I suppose her confinement to 
bed in a strange land, dependent on the 
services of hired people, vexed and irritated 
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her. She certainly did nothing but complain 
whiie I stayed, and becoming foolishly nerv- 
ous about meeting Mr. Ware, I went away 
before his return with little May, promising 
to come again. 

Another week passed without the appear- 
ance of the child at school, and as I really 
missed the dear little thing very much, I 
went over the slough again to inquire. I had 
seen Mr. Ware twice, meantime, at Branco’s, 
but he never entered the school-house. 

When I went to Mrs. Barry’s I said to 
myself: ‘“ Of course, I shan’t meet May’s 
uncle; he’s not likely to be there at this 
hour, and I cannot neglect the duty I owe 
my little pupil on his account.” I did not 
quite understand what I meant by “ his ac- 
count,” but I knew my heart gave a curious 
flutter when Wo-hoy asked me into Mrs. 
Barry’s room in his unceremonious way, and 
I saw Mr. Ware sitting by her bed, with a 
troubled look on his pale and handsome face. 

The poor little invalid had made rapid 
progress deathwards since I saw her last, 
and the change shocked me so much that I 


showed it in my face, though I tried to smile 


and be very cheerful. She was quite petu- 
lant, and had evidently been indulging in an 
outburst of vexation just as I entered; her 
voice was little more than a plaintive whine, 
but her fretfulness gave her strength, and 
without allowing herself to be interrupted by 
my appearance, she used it to give emphasis 
to her complaint. 

“Yes, here is May’s teacher, and as I am 
telling you, Richard, she is the first and 
only person of her sex who has called to 
show me the least attention, and I declare 
it is barbarous. I’m sure I can’t think why 
people’s prejudices against you should be 
visited on me; if it comes to that, I can tell 
them that my husband-disliked you thorough- 
ly; you know you never met without quar- 
reling.” 

Mr. Ware’s face flushed scarlet for a mo- 
ment, then it grew whiter than ever, but all 
he said was: “ Mary, Mary !” in an entreat- 
ing sort of tone. 

“Of course I don’t blame you, Richard,” 
she answered, testily; “and I know May 
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and I raight have died of starvation if you 
had not found us out and brought us here 
after Edward died; but I leave it to this lady, 
here, if it isn’t mortifying to be so neglected, 
when one has been used to society, attention, 


and all that.” 
She was speaking with more and more 


difficulty, and at this point broke into a rat- 
tling cough so dismally hollow and convuls- 
ing that its sound disarmed my rising anger 
and turned it into pity. 

“If 1 could only get something to stop 
this,” she gasped, uttering her words at in- 
tervals, “‘ I’d start East by the next steamer, 
for there I could get a trained servant, and 
send May to boarding school; it is having 
so much trouble about the house and her 
that keeps me sick so long.” ; 

““We will try to save you that, Mary 
said Mr. Ware very gently, and without a 
shadow of irritation; “‘ May can go to the 
convent at Benicia, if you say so.” 

“And leave me utterly alone here,” mur- 
mured her mother. “QO, how like a man 
that is, and you the cause of my being treat- 
ed so, too.” 

She actually shed tears at this instance of 
his barbarity. I did not look towards him, 
and he only said “ Mary, Mary!” in the 
same deprecating way. I was very uncom- 
fortable, and May’s appearance relieved me 
beyond measure. 

She came directly to me and put her head 
on my shoulder in her nestling way. She 
confessed she was very tired of staying away 
from school. 

“ My arms ache fanning mamma, and sit- 
ting like a mouse while she sleeps,” she said 
in a whisper. 

‘* Mamma will be better soon, and then 
you can go back to your lessons,” her uncle 
said, encouragingly. 

“Don’t deceive thechild ; it may be months 
at this rate before I am well and strong again,” 
said the dying woman. 

He was sitting so that she could not see 
his face; and as I raised my eyes at these 
painful words, he gave me a look so sad so 
pathetic, so full of unselfish devotion and 
unutterable pity, that my heart swelled with 
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a strange, tumultuous feeling that I could 
not keep out of my eyes, though I tried very 
hard, and was forced to wipe them under 
cover of whispering to May. 

When I said good bye to Mrs. Barry, she 
said she “hoped to be able to sit up when I 
came again,” but was interrupted in the words 
by a spasm of coughing. 

Towards the close of the week I crossed 
the slough once more, and at the end of the 
bridge saw the Methodist minister just in 
advance of me going the same way. He 
walked quickly, and opening the gate of Mrs. 
Barry’s little garden had passed up the path 
and in at the door without looking around, 
before I had time to reach the house. I 
stopped, and after a moment’s hesitation 
turned and went slowly home again, waiting 
at the corners and glancing back to see if any 
other sign should appear to tell the state of 
the sick woman. 


I thought a great deal of her that night: 


I could see her poor, ghastly little face and 
wasted figure, a perfect wreck of beauty, and 
hear her weak tone piping her ceaseless 
complainings, with that noble, forbearing 
friend, to whom she owed everything, close 
beside her. I was glad to have seen the 
minister; it seemed proof of better and fitter 
thoughts coming to her as she drew near the 
eternal gates. I wondered what subtile chord 
had bound two such different beings so close- 
ly together, and from what enduring fount 
the almost divine compassion flowed that 
enabled Mr. Ware to bear so magnanimously 
with his thankless charge. 

I had been rather depressed and nervous 
of late, and poor little Jesus-Maria Bartolino 
was providentially absent for the past week 
with acold. I had inquired faithfully about 
the child, and even gone to the priest’s house 
at noon to see if she were seriously indis- 
posed. They had cut the grass that day, and 
it was lying in the door-yard in a small heap, 
while my invalid pupil, with her shoes and 
stockings off, was jumping into it from the 
fence-top. This reassured me as to her free- 
dom from danger, and I had endured her 
absence with patience. 

She was back and in full health, as I found 
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by the sound of her voice on nearing the 
school-house the morning after my intended 
visit to Mrs. Barry. The ominous words 
“Monte Dick” met me as I came into the 
narrow path leading to the door, and I saw 
the black head and shining eyes of the young 
Guatemalian, as she danced about among 
the packers, who were full of business, as an 
unusually large force was starting that morn- 
ing for the mines. I felt particularly averse 
to a combat with the gambler’s deeds that 
morning, and my heart sank at the prospect 
before me. All I could do was to ward it 
off until after the opening exercises were 
over, and then it broke out in the usual 
chant: 

* Sefiorita! Monte Dick’s sister died last 
night, and he is mucho sorry !” 

I fear I was ill-tempered enough to feel 
that I could have spared the lady’s brother 
also, but I only made my usual ineffectual 
protest, and prepared to endure the repeti- 
tion of the announcement for the rest of the 
day. I was disappointed; the child had no 
sooner uttered the proclamation than she 
fell into a whispered and pantomimic dispute 
with the ranchero’s daughter, which occupied 
her so completely that noon came in peace, 
and Monte Dick’s family troubles had not 
disturbed me. I was glad afterwards that it 
happened as it did. I was dismissing for the 
play hour, and had asked those two to re- 
main. I meant to speak to them in kind 
reproof about the prolonged controversy, 
and had just begun—‘I am sorry that you 
should disagree,” when the ranchero’s girl 
broke out, hastily: 

“ Please don’t blame me, teacher; Soos 
kept calling the dead woman Monte Dick’s 
sister, and she isn’t. My aunt knows all about 
it; she told me that they only came from 
the same place, and Dick used to be her 
beau, only she jilted him and married an- 
other man, who came out here and died, 
dead broke, and Dick found the widow and 
took care of her till now she’s dead too. It’s 
Mrs. Barry, May’s mother, and she’s to be 
buried from the Methodist church to-morrow 
morning—the minister told my father so.” 

The climate of Stockton is a good one, 
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but in early times we used to have low fe- 
vers there, something miasmatic I suppose. 
I had not felt quite well for some time, and 
about the time of pretty little May’s orphan- 
age I had quite a prostrating attack, de- 
pressing mentally as well as physically, so 
that I did not return to my school until the 
rainy season had begun, and May’s place 
was empty. She had been sent East to some 
of her father’s friends, I was afterwards told; 
and Father Bartolino had gone down to the 
mission of San Luis Obispo, taking his niece 
and housekeeper with him. 

I saw Richard Ware once more; it was a 
long time afterwards, and in a different city. 

Every one who knows California, remem- 
bers the great Vigilance Committee that 
sprang into existence the night Casey shot 
James King, the editor, and can recall their 
action in banishing the most objectionable 
of the roughs and desperadoes from the 
coast, after they had hung the two murder- 
ers towards whom they directed their first 
attention. When the committee some years 
later were called together, and finally dis- 
solved, some of these renegade exiles re- 
turned, and brought trouble and dismay into 
the country with them. Among the rest came 
a ruffianly cut-throat called Billy Malony, 
who, to show his fearlessness to his old en- 
emies, entered upon a course of frantic out- 
rages, drinking himself into a mad fury, and 
then insulting and assaulting every one he 
met, until at last he was chased by an armed 
party into a hotel and restaurant, where he 
had lodgings, and where he, taking refuge 
in his own room, shot or slashed at any one 
who approached or even passed the door. 
In this demoniac mood he had fired at ran- 
dom from his window overlooking the main 
street, and had wounded a clerk on his way 
to business, and killed a Chinaman carrying 
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a basket. It then became expedient to sac- 
rifice him for the safety of others, and the 
police secreted in an opposite building were 
about to fire on him, when a gambler com- 
ing out of the El Dorado in flush luck 
heard of the resolution, and avowing himself 
to have been a friend of poor Malony’s, 
begged the privilege of saving his life, by go- 
ing to his room and making the effort to 
disarm him peaceably. With that intent he 
approached the door which was partly open. 

“Billy, my boy, don’t you know Monte 
Dick?” he cried. The reply was a bullet 
that entered the speaker’s heart, stretching 
him dead, with the smile of propitiation 
still on his lips. 

It was that night Isaw him. I knew the 
coroner, and having heard him say that the 
body had the appearance of a very hand- 
some man lying asleep, I expressed a strong 
desire to see an instance of sudden and 
painless death, which he gratified. 

“4 very handsome fellow and wonderful- 
ly young looking—scarcely thirty, I should 
say,” whispered the doctor; “ quite an ex- 
quisite in dress, too; and the bleeding beirfg 
all inward gives him a singularly undisturbed 
and attractive appearance. See his gloves, 
pale yray, and fitting like a belle’s; there is 
but one here now—yet I thought I noticed 
two when I looked at him first.” 

A glove had very little to do with an in- 
quest. I thought there could be no harm 
in taking such a trifle, as it had fallen from 
the poor dead hand at my very feet. I did 
not confess it, and as we went out the doc- 
tor said: 

‘Ah, you are pale and ready to faint, I 
suppose, like all women who see such sights ; 
but remember it was your own wish, Miss 
Blanc, and don’t go blaming me for giving 


you a nervous attack.” 
Margaret Blane. 
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THRO’ MIDNIGHT WOODS. 


THRO’ midnight woods I wend my way 
With the soft dark, like vesture, clad, 
And listening spirit, as they say 
The sacred Druids had: 
I lift my face to watchful skies, 
I bend mine ear to murmuring streams, 
And o’er my heart and lips and eyes 
Their holy influence gleams. 


I see the young moon mount her throne— 
A wearied, far-off look hath she; 
I watch the light clouds lightly blown, 
Like white-sailed ships at sea: 
I hear the night-hawk’s rasping jar, 
I hear the moaning woodlands sigh, 
And faint from distant marshes far 
The bittern’s echoing cry. 


—A sound within a sound there came, 
That thrilled my pulses beating low: 
Soft in the brake the fire-flies’ flame 
Burned fitfully and slow: 
The owlet fled on dusky wing, 
The wood-bat wheeled in fitful flight, 
And by me swept each shadowy thing 
That haunts the lonely night. 


O, happy heart, that heeds the word 
That Sibyl-Nature breathes in pain! 
She wraps thy soul in loftiest chords 
To echo back her strain: 
She seeks an utterance to her tears— 
She prays with dumb lips wide apart— 
As if to stamp thro’ speechless years 
That utterance on thy heart! 


—Thro’ midnight woods, rejoicing deep, 
I wend my melancholy way : 
My hidden pilgrimage I keep 
Until the break of day: 
Bravely my staff and I bend on 
Thro’ Nature’s darkness, Nature’s tears— 
Till, watching ’twixt the dusk and dawn, 


The morning star appears ! 
William M. Briggs. 
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A RESIDENT of San Francisco cannot real- 
ize the suddenness with which winter makes 
its appearance in some of the more northern 
latitudes. The sun frequently sets upon a 
landscape clad in the variegated hues of au- 
tumn, and rises upon a mantle of purest 
white ; while the streams which yesterday 
were flowing peacefully toward the sea, are 
now covered with masses of ice, which be- 
come gorged in the cafons and render nav- 
igation of any kind an impossibility. 

The town of Quesnelle is situated in Brit- 
ish Columbia, on the eastern bank of the 
Frazer River, in latitude 53° x. On No- 
vember 25th, 1870, the writer of this sketch 
was requested by the citizens of that place 
to proceed with a boat manned by Indians 
up the river a distance of one hundred and 
forty miles, to explore a narrow pass said to 
exist where the waters of the Frazer and the 
head waters of the Mackenzie River, which 
empties into the Arctic Ocean, were sup- 
posed to be distant from each other only 
seven or eight miles. New mines which had 
been discovered on the Peace River were 
attracting much attention, and it was thought 
that a rush would take place in the ensuing 
spring, provided a practicable route for trans- 
porting supplies could be found. 

I was well aware of the danger of being 
caught by the ice, in which event I could 
only return through a rugged and almost 
impassable wilderness ; but the anticipated 
excitement of the trip and the desire of seeing 
a section of the country hitherto unknown 
induced me to comply with their wishes. 
“ Shep,” the most experienced boatman on 
the river, volunteered to accompany me, and 
six powerful Indians were hired at double 
wages, with the understanding that they 
would be expected to work night or day, 
whenever progress could be made. Our 
stock of provisions will perhaps seem ludi- 
crously disproportioned to the size of our 
party, and the estimated length of the trip ; 


but we knew the tremendous digestive pow- 
ers of the aborigines, and also knew that we 
might be compelled to spend weeks in the 
forest during a toilsome return. A thousand 
pounds of flour, a half of a bullock, a half 
keg of sugar, two sacks of beans, fifty pounds 
of bacon, constituted our staples, flanked 
with copious supplies of tea, coffee, lard, salt, 
butter, and a few cans of oysters, corn and 
tomatoes, especially intended for the epicu- 
rean tastes of Shep and myself. In the rear 
of all, quite conspicuously, came a five gal- 
lon demijohn of the best Hudson Bay bran- 
dy, intended as an incentive to the energies 
of our siwashes, and a remedy in case of 
an accidental plunge in the frozen river. 

It was quite evident that some of our In- 
dians had already been indulging in fire wa- 
ter before we started ; and it was with a feel- 
ing of relief that I saw our skiff-built boat at 
last pushed off from the shore. The un- 
steady craft and still more unsteady crew 
rendered a case of drowning exceedingly 
probable. The day was nearly exhausted, 
and we poled against the strong current but 
a few miles, camping early so that we might 
detail our undisciplined recruits to their re- 
spective duties. 

Who has not appreciated the delights of 
winter camp life? Its abandon has for me 
a peculiar charm. You enter camp fatigued 
and worn out, but with a frame so inured to 
exertion that a half hour almost suffices for 
you to recover. If you have a good set of 
Indians, you find all life and bustle. Two 
are cutting wood for the night—huge logs 
that would put to shame the Yule logs of 
Old England’s Christmas days—and piling 
them up on the fire, until they send forth a 
blast that drives the breath of winter from 
all around. Others are preparing the sup- 
per, and although not fastidiously cooked, 
yet from their somewhat untidy hands it is 
received with that relish which hunger gives. 
No need to tempt your appetite with deli- 
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cate fatés! ‘* Nabob Sauce” is not half so 
piquant a relish as this! Still others are 
making down your bed, the most luxurious 
that Dame Nature can offer. A.full foot deep 
they spread the fragrant boughs of the white 
spruce and balsam, covering them with the 
soft blankets as a tacit invitation to a seat. 
With what supreme satisfaction you sink 
back upon this elastic couch! As you lie, 
you gaze upward upon the giant trees which 
surround you, almost interlacing in a leafy 
covering over your head. You feel yourself, 
like all around, to be free from the cramp- 
ing conventionalities of civilized life. The 
air is bright and clear with healthy exhala- 
tions. The snow is thickly studded with 
the diamonds which Jack Frost has set in 
its sparkling surface. The river, with its rip- 
ple and its rush, sends forth a soothing mu- 
sic, and you insensibly fall into reveries of 
the past and dreams for the future. 

From these you are aroused by the cry of 
supper, and you attack your meal with a zest 
which you never felt elsewhere. How deli- 


ciously that crisp bacon, which you would 


have despised at Martin’s, melts in your 
mouth! How rich and luscious seems that 
dish of beans, which your experience has 
taught you is almost indispensable to enable 
you to endure the fatigue of travel! No 
fear of indigestion, although your bread 
comes smoking hot from before the fire. 
Twice your tin pannikin is sent to be re- 
filled with strong black coffee, until at last, 
half hungry still, you sink back upon your 
blanket with the words repeated each day, 
“T never enjoyed a meal so much before.” 
Then comes the repose of night—glorious, 
sweet, dreamless, refreshing. No restless 
tossing on the couch of fever, no vain woo- 
ing of the sleepy god, or anxious longings 
for the break of day, or watching for the 
tints of dawn. The gnarled trunks around 
you seem like fantastic carving. The droop- 
ing branches overhead are festooned into 
rich drapery. No garlands so graceful as 
those clusters of hanging moss; no tracery 
so delicate as that painted on your chamber 
walls by the flickering flame of the camp- 
fire; no vistas of magnificent rooms so vast 
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and majestic as the dimly-lighted recesses 
of the forest, through which faint shadows 
seem to flit. Night has created forms of 
fauns and satyrs, which seem dancing in the 
darkness, until at last the flame dies out and 
they sink back into nothingness. The hoot 
of the owl and sometimes the shrill shriek of 
the coyote are heard in the distance. When 
half asleep the stars seem nearer than their 
wont, and in a dreamy maze you fancy they 
are set about your head as in a diadem; un- 
til at last you close your eyes, glad of such 
converse with worlds so far away. 

Our first morning broke bright and clear. 
The sharpness of the night had led me to 
expect floating ice in the river, but to my re- 
lief I saw none. At three o’clock our camp 
was astir, and by daylight our breakfast was 
eaten, our boat was loaded, and in motion. 
The greater part of our progress was hence- 
forth by “tracking.” About forty fathoms 
of a small but very strong cod-line was at- 
tached to the forward thwart of our craft, 
and all of our men but two harnessed them- 
selves into it. A bowsman, with a pole to 
keep her nose from the rocks, and a steers- 
man alone remained on board. The crew 
had recovered from their spree of the previ- 
ous day and worked with a will. A few 
hours brought us to the first caiion, a dis- 
tance of twenty miles above (Juesnelle, called 
by the Hudson Bay Company “Le Grande 
Rapides.” At this point the Frazer is com- 
pressed between two immense walls of rock 
into a space of about seventy-five yards in 
width. At the upper end an immense rock 
dams the current, making a fall of several 
feet, and dividing the stream into two narrow 
channels through which the water pours with 
incredible force and velocity. Below this, 
upon both sides, points of rock jut into the 
river, creating powerful eddies, which, at 
some stages of water, are sufficient to engulf 
a small boat. Although the river was at this 
time at a favorable stage, yet it needed the 
utmost skill and nerve to make the passage 
without disaster. The cargo was entirely 
removed from the skiff and deposited upon 
the bank. Our ordinary “‘ tracking” line we 
replaced with a much stronger and longer 
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manila rope, and at the extreme end of this, 
far above the rapids, we placed our entire 
force. The bowsman substituted a ‘“‘bow 
paddle,” with a long blade a foot in width, 
for his pole, which, however, he placed in a 
position so that he could grasp it in an in- 
stant. An experienced hand with the bow- 
paddle will exercise almost as much control 
over the direction of a boat as the steersman 
himself. 

When all was ready, about thirty feet of 
slack line were paid out and the boat pushed 
from shore. The eddy, which ran up stream 
with great force, quickly carried it to a pro- 
jecting point of rock above, around which 
came the main current of the river with a 
tremendous fall and roar. The steersman 
exerted his utmost strength to throw her 
stem down stream, and thus enable her to 
strike the current “head on,” but without 
success. Her bow ran out from behind the 
rock, and in an instant she seemed almost 
to bury herself in the water. Like a shot 
she was whirled down stream broadside, both 
men shouting and working as if their lives 
depended on that moment’s work. When 
the line began to check her course, she 
plunged like a wild steed, darting obliquely 
across the current, her gunwales almost un- 
der water; then gradually coming around, 
until at last she hung at the end of the line, 
completely in the control of hercrew. Then 
followed the tug through the boiling and 
seething waters. The boat seemed like a 
thing of life, dancing to and fro in frantic 
efforts to. escape the curb which held it. 
Rising at one moment on the crest of a wave, 
at the next it would plunge its bow down as 
if bent for the bottom, while the waters flew 
over it in a shower of spray. Then it would 
dart forward with swiftness, as though threat- 
ening its own destruction on the ragged rocks. 
But each movement was checked by the bow- 
paddle and steering-oar, and the line was 
steadily pulled in, until in a short time she 
lay moored by a natural pier above the rap- 
ids, awaiting her cargo. 

We found a broad and placid stream dur- 
ing the remainder of the day, along which 
we were able to propel our boat by poles 
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much more rapidly than by “tracking.” A 
lunch of bread and half-frozen meat, washed 
down by a moderate dram of brandy and 
water, constituted our midday meal. At 
night we camped in a splendid grove of bal- 
sams and firs, and as usual slept gloriously 
until it was necessary to prepare again for 
the labors of the day. Our second day was 
without incident. Steadily our Indians 
toiled, sometimes at the end of the line, and 
sometimes using their poles, until night over- 
took us several miles below our intended 
camping place. By the light of the moon 
we plodded along, wearily and painfully. 
Our hoped-for destination for this day’s jour- 
ney was an Indian village, where we pro- 
posed to get some fresh hands, and to pro- 
ceed in a light canoe in advance of our 
heavier craft. Just below this village lay a 
shallow but rapid “riffle,” which would have 
been safe enough to pass in the daylight, 
but was by no means free from danger at 
night. Shep stationed himself in the bow as 
pilot, and I took the steering-oar, and fora 
half hour it was a closely contested struggle 
between water and muscle. Had the boat 
swerved to one side she would have cap- 
sized in an instant, and had she for a mo- 
ment lost her headway we should have been 
swept to the bottom of the rapid, too much 
exhausted to attempt the passage again. A 
strain was taken off my mind when at last I 
felt her glide forward in easy water, and knew 
that the riffle was surmounted. 

We here selected a “‘dug-out,” and taking 
two fresh Indians with two of the best ones 
from our own boat, we started at daylight 
with asmall supply of provisions, leaving the 
rest to follow more slowly. Fifty miles from 
this point is situated a Hudson Bay port 
called Fort George, which we hoped to reach 
in two days. Another caiion, called Isle 
de Pierre Rapids, intervened; but though 
much longer than the Grande Rapids, at 
the present stage of water it did not inter- 
pose so many obstacles. <A mile below this 
we walked on a flat bar, from which the wa- 
ter had receded, about a half mile in length, 
and paved with flat, beautifully variegated 
boulders, laid as smoothly as if it were a 
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work of art. In the summer we should have 
found the substratum soft and spongy, but 
now the frost had hardened the setting of 
each stone, so that it resembled a huge, nat- 
ural, mosaic pavement. 

Our fifth night found us still five miles be- 
low Fort George. The mercury stood at fif- 
teen degrees below zero in the morning, and 
our first glance upon the river, as daylight 
slowly broke, proved our fears realized. In 
the center of the stream we could discern a 
thin streak of ‘‘mush” ice, resembling foam. 
Knowing how suddenly this would be fol- 
lowed by larger masses, we began to fear that 
we should be unable to reach the proposed 
end of our journey. 

In these high latitudes, the ice that first 
appears upon the rapid and deep streams is 
called “anchor ice,” and rises from the bot- 
tom. The temperature of the water is often 
below the freezing point, but the strength of 
the current prevents congelation except in 
the sheltered nooks and bays. ‘The motion 


near the bottom of the stream being much 
less, and the stones being conductors of heat, 


a net-work of ice forms around them, soft at 
first, but gradually obtaining strength and 
consistency, until at last large masses rise, 
frequently lifting rocks of many pounds 
weight from their half-frozen bed. 

Our progress now was marked by a line of 
this anchor ice, loosened by our poles from 
the bottom, and each mile that we advanced 
made an evident increase in the cakes which 
were floating down thestream. By the time 
that we reached the Fort, they became so 
numerous that the river was white with them. 
It seemed folly to proceed, but I was deter- 
mined to risk everything except an actual 
blockade. Our place of destination was es- 
timated to be only forty miles distant, and 
in the summer season could easily have been 
reached in a long day’s journey. We here 
changed canoes, and took two fresh Indians. 
One of these was a powerful fellow with but 
one eye, and a most villainous expression of 
countenance. We were confidentially in- 
formed by the agent at the Fort that his 
looks were not deceptive, as he was one of 
the greatest rascals in the place, but that he 
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would work harder and understood the river 
better than any of the others. Allowing 
these physical qualities to overbalance his 
moral obliquities, we were still quite cautious 
during the trip, not to tempt him to viola- 
tion of the commandments by leaving trifles 
within his reach. 

Several hours were lost in changing our 
boats and crew, and we ran but a few miles 
before night and the rapidly increasing ice 
caused us to camp again. Hitherto we had 
been favored by cloudy nights and a south- 
erly wind. ‘To-night, to my chagrin, the 
sun set clear and bright, and the moon and 
stars were cloudless and undimmed. The 
morning of December 2nd was beautiful. 
I would far rather have seen snow than that 
sharp air, through which the sparkling parti- 
cles of frost were floating. An evident in- 
crease had taken place in the flow of ice, 
and we often experienced much difficulty in 
making a crossing of the river. We observed 
also a charge in the face of the country. 
Hitherto the mountains had almost invari- 
ably descended sheer to the water’s edge. 
Now they had receded several miles, and 
the river twisted and turned upon itself, be- 
tween low and comparatively level banks, 
divided by islands into various channels and 
sloughs. The valley gradually expanded, and 
the omnipresent fir gave way to spruce and 
balsam. Immense birches and cottonwoods 
covered the lowlands, and protruding alders 
and willows skirted the stream. To the 
northward, the snow line was fast approach- 
ing the base of the mountains. 

At 11 A. M. we found our progress check- 
ed. The Indians had taken us through a 
narrow slough to make a “cut-off,” which 
we suddenly found frozen solid. Testing 
the ice proved it to be an inch in thickness, 
quite strong enough to bear our canoe and 
ourselves. A quarter of a mile of “port- 
age” brought us to open water, but it was 
with great misgivings that we again launched 
our boat. Each hour showed more clearly 
the risks which we were running by going on. 
At noon, where the water was smooth, we 
could see the ice forming around us in star- 
shaped spangles. The shores were now 
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lined with a compact sheet, extending often 
far into the stream, and against this the grind- 
ing and crushing of the moving floes gave 
out an unpleasantly suggestive sound. Large 
stones were occasionally seen floating by, 
lifted, as I have before described, by the 
anchor ice. 

About 3 P. M., upon passing a sudden 
bend in the river, we beheld for the first time 
the Rocky Mountains. The view was mag- 
nificent. A long, undulating range, white 
with snow, gradually subsided towards the 
south until it disappeared behind the fringe 
of spruce and cottonwoods which lined the 
banks of the Frazer. As our canoe moved 
on, it seemed as if we were still and the 
mountains were moving like a panorama. 
Suddenly there rose a pyramid of snow, 
broad-based, majestic, towering far above the 
rest, a sentinel placed in mid-heaven. This 
moved slowly from our sight, and we glided 
on, silent and subdued, feeling that we had 
gazed upon a mighty specimen of God's 
handiwork. 

Some bars which we passed gave mute ev- 
idence of the ages which had elapsed since 
they were formed. Their substratum con- 
sisted of immense trees several feet in diam- 
eter, ina perfect state of preservation. Above 
these came boughs and leaves and dééris, 
covered with sand and loam, upon which 
were growing cottonwoods three feet in 
thickness. 

The sun again set bright and clear. We 
happened to be at the upper end of a long 
reach extending to the southwest, and I 
stood upon the bank and watched it disap- 
pear. Near it rose a single cloud like a bat- 
tlemented tower—a pinnacle of glistening 
fire. Just below me the ice lay in a little 
bay, partly covered with a thin snow whose 
flakes had been polarized by the frost, and 
glittered each like a jewel. The river shone 
brightly in its borrowed radiance, broken by 
the masses floating on its surface. Wintry 
as the scene was, I could but enjoy it, and 
I fell into a reverie, from which I was awak- 
ened by the departing splash of the Indians’ 
poles ; and in order to dispel the illusion, as 
well as chill, which had crept cver me, I 
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broke into a sharp trot until I reached our 
boat again. We ran to-night several hours 
by moonlight, until we reached a rapid and 
rocky portion of the stream, which the In- 
dians pronounced impassable, except by day- 
light. 

I have the misfortune to be slightly bald, 
and about two o’clock I was awakened by the 
unpleasant sensation of snow falling upon 
the exposed portion of my head. So sound- 
ly had I slept, and so inured to cold had I 
become, that it had fallen about an inch in 
depth before it awakened me. We shouted 
for our séwashes, and in a short time a 
tent was improvised out of a tarpaulin, while 
we lay snugly in bed, enjoying the peculiar 
satisfaction of being made comfortable a 
other people’s expense. , 

In the morning the snow had ceased, and 
the weather was somewhat milder. The ice 
had increased in quantity, but was much 
broken by the few miles of rapids which lay 
above us ; and we therefore experienced less 
difficulty in penetrating it. The water was 
exceedingly swift, and the channel tortuous. 
Our progress was very slow until about 11 
A. M. ; then the view suddenly expanded into 
a broad and placid stream, and our guide in- 
formed us that three miles more would bring 
us to the promised land. The smoothness 
of the water, however, did not improve the 
navigation, for the ice during its quiet course 
for fifty miles above had become cemented 
into large masses, sometimes extending half 
way across the river, and firm enough to 
carry a man. We could only watch the 
spaces between these floes, and run them as 
rapidly as possible. Had we been caught 
by two cakes coming together, our little 
canoe would have been crushed like an egg- 
shell. 

Soon after noon we reached the Portage, 
and found it, from a cursory examination, 
well adapted for opening a route to the Peace 
River Mines. As it was almost certain that 
this night would witness the blocking of the 
river, we allowed ourselves but a few hours 
for exploring, and at 3 P. M. started on our 
return. 

I had often been in canoes, and had run 
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the worst rapids in this most rapid of rivers, 
but I never experienced the same feeling of 
utter helplessness that I did in the hour 
which ensued. The broken masses of ice 
clasped our frail bark in an embrace which 
bade fair to be the embrace of death. The 
utmost strength of our Indians was insuffi- 
cient to guide us in the proper channel, and 
when we were evidently drifting towards hid- 
den dangers their shouts and frantic efforts 
with their paddles betokened their fears. Up- 
on all sides huge cakes of ice would suddenly 
rise perpendicularly from the water to a 
height of ten or twelve feet, as they were 
forced upon rocks near the surface, and then 
fall with a crash that would have buried 
us if we had been beneath them. Often we 
felt the thin bottom of the canoe bend as we 
glided over stones hardly covered, and we 
were in momentary expectation of a blow 
that would leave us struggling without hope 
in that frightful turmoil of waters. 

Just before dark our crew gave a joyful 
cheer, and said that the rapids were passed. 
Having the utmost confidence in their knowl- 
edge of the river, Shep and I philosoph- 
ically stretched ourselves in the bottom of the 
canoe to make up our loss of sleep. As I 
drifted into dreamland, I could fancy that 
we had just escaped from some living mon- 
ster, and that the ceaseless grinding of the 
ice was the expression of its impotent rage. 
Occasionally we would be awakened, and 
find ourselves closely encompassed by drift- 
ing cakes, through which we could hardly 
move. Then aclearer spot would be reach- 
ed, and we would wrap our blankets around 
us for other dreams. 

At eleven p. M. we reached Fort George, 
and found that our boat had returned below 
the Isle de Pierre Rapids, fearing that an 
ice gorge might occur there during the night. 
We had gradually been leaving the main 
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body of ice behind us, and now began to 
breathe more freely. Our appetites were 
sharpened by our nocturnal trip, and we at 
once started our preparations for supper. In 
the midst of these our boy Billy walked in, 
a perfect icicle. He had capsized a canoe, 
and taken an involuntary plunge into the 
stream. The short walk from the river to 
the Fort had frozen his clothes as stiff as a 
coat of mail. We gave the fellow some dry 
clothes and a glass of brandy, and by his de- 
lighted grin were satisfied that for another 
drink he would have taken a second bath. 
At two A. M. we again embarked for Isle 
de Pierre, fifteen miles below, where we 
found a jam of a mile in length, around 
which we were compelled to pack our blank- 
ets and traps to the boat below. Noon saw 
us again afloat, and at nine p. M. we land- 
ed at the head of the Grand Rapids, oppo- 
site a blazing camp-fire built by some half- 
starved and ragged miners who had arrived 
during the day. The offer of a “square 
meal” and plenty of grog was thankfully ac- 
cepted by them, and the better part of the 
night was spent by them in eating and drink- 
ing. We were now but twenty miles from 
(uesnelle, and they had decided to leave 
their boat and take to the woods rather than 
drag it across the ice gorge in the caiion be- 
low. By the aid of a fat man in the party, 
who seemed quite averse to the physical ex- 
ertion of walking, I succeeded in dissuading 
them from this course; and in the forenoon 
of the next day the united crews dragged 
both boats over the half mile of treacherous 
ice, and launched them in comparatively 
clear water below. Evening saw us at Ques- 
nelle, feeling somewhat similar to Richard- 
son’s when, after his escape from a Southern 
prison, he telegraped to his friends, “Out 
of the gates of Death, out of the jaws of 


Hell!” 
G. B. Wright. 
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Durinc the latter part of February, 1873, 
an Italian fisherman, grappling for some lost 
chains at the foot of Commercial Street wharf, 
San Francisco, found his irons entangled in 
something which required an extra outlay of 
strength to raise. Several times the grapple 
lost its hold, and when the weight was finally 
brought to the surface, the unsightly face of 
a corpse parted the muddy waters of the 
bay, and so suddenly confronted the fisher- 
man, that he loosened his hold upon the 
rope, and allowed the face to disappear. In 
a few moments it was again drawn up, and 
finally deposited upon the wharf. The idlers 
who were wont to lounge in the vicinity 
slowly gathered about the body; the saloons 
along the water front contributed their quo- 
ta, women and children swarmed from the 
tenements, and within fifteen minutes several 
hundred people had reached the spot. 

As the mud and slime of the bay gradual- 
ly trickled from the body, and the sun dried 
the salt water from the face, half a dozen 
people attempted to identify the dead, and 
presently disputes arose as to who he might 
have been when living. The object of their 
curiosity was dressed in broadcloth, and the 
feet were encased in French calf; a circum- 
stance which tended to arouse the prejudices 
of the rabble. When the police arrived, 
they found a stab in the neck, and the mark 
of a cut across the back of the right hand. 
The legs were tied together at the knees, and 
a piece of pig iron, weighing about fifty 
pounds, had been lashed to the waist by a 
sailor’s knot. 

The dead-cart soon conveyed the find to 
the Coroner’s office, and next morning the 
newspapers devoted a column or so apiece 
to the mystery. As the remains tainted the 
atmosphere of the morgue for a couple of 
weeks, they were identified and disowned by 
five separate persons; and finally buried in 


a pine shell, leaving the matter still as much 
a mystery as on that afternoon when the 
body fouled with the fisherman’s grappling 
hooks. 

The detectives, however, were not idle, 
and the police and the tireless reporters of 
the press vied with each other in discovering 
and tracing clues. Who should first fix the 
date of the killing? A reporter on a daily 
paper announced that it was Thursday, Feb- 
ruary the 13th. His theory was based upon 
the fact that on the afternoon of the 13th 
the owner of the Shamrock, a fishing smack, 
had purchased a bar of pig iron at a junk 
shop, and broken it in two pieces to use as 
ballast for his boat. He put out from the 
wharf on the morning of the 14th, complain- 
ing that one of the pieces of iron had been 
stolen the night before. The news gatherer 
held that the weight attached to the body 
was the missing piece of iron. In spite of 
the assertions of the police to-the contrary, 
this theory proved correct, as the Shamrock 
arrived in a few days, and the skipper iden- 
tified his missing ballast by simply fitting the 
broken parts together. He also gave a sat- 
isfactory account of his whereabouts on the 
13th, and it was evident that he had really 
been the victim of a theft. 

By this time the newspaper cliscussion had 
so stirred the curiosity of the town that lit- 
tle else was talked of beyond the “Commer- 
cial Street wharf mystery,” as it was common- 
ly known. It was the topic of the boudoir, 
the street car, and the grog shop, and new 
and startling theories were advanced daily. 

Still the body was not identified, and the 
murderer was not arrested. 


II. 


On the roth of March following the events 
I have related, I was at the residence of John 
Denton, in Oakland; I had arrived about 
noon, and expected within one hour to be 
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married to his daughter, Helen Denton, aft- 
er an acquaintance and courtship of less 
than six months. The members of the fam- 
ily were all pleased with the match, except 
the aunt of my prospective wife, who seemed 
to have many misgivings over the affair, 
always insisting that Mary, Helen’s sister, 
should have been the bride. 

“Tr’ll all be over at two o’clock, auntie,” 
I said in a tone of forced cheerfulness. 

“Don’t be too sure, young man,” she an- 
swered dolefully; “there’s many a slip be- 
tween the cup and the—” 

A ring at the door bell cut her sentence 
short. 

“Some one wants to see Mr. Marston,” 
said a voice in the hall, and I stepped out. 
There were two men standing in the door. 
The larger one asked me to come outside, 
and on the porch showed me a warrant for 
my arrest. 

“‘On what charge, pray?” 

“Murder.” 

In a few seconds the household had filled 
the hall, Helen leading the way in her bridal 
robes. John Denton was the first to recov- 
er his composure and inquire for particu- 
lars. The officers gave the necessary infor- 
mation. 

‘What !” he exclaimed, “the murder com- 
mitted on Commercial Street wharf?” 

The two men nodded. 

I ventured to ask the amount of bail re 
quired. 

“ We must take you to the city prison at 
once. We have no option in matters of bail. 

A moment later a pair of handcuffs were 
slipped over my wrists, and one of the men 
tapped me significantly upon the shoulder 
as he pointed to a hack standing at the gate. 
I turned to kiss Helen “ good-by,” but her 
aunt had led her back into the hall, and as 
I went down the steps between the officers 
I caught the tones of John Denton’s voice : 

“This comes of making hasty matches 
with strangers.” 

I entered the hack ; the door was slammed 
only to rebound again. As the driver was 
adjusting the catch, it gave Mary Denton 
time to run down the walk and grasp my 
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shackled hand through the open window of 
the vehicle. 

“1 don’t think as the rest do, Mr. Mars- 
ton. I snow it will come out all right. If 


» 


The driver wound his lash around his 
horses’ flanks, the hand that clasped mine 
released its hold, and the sympathetic face 
disappeared. 

The hand seemed warmer than Helen’s 
ever had. As we whirled away I began to 
think of my sudden reeling from the sun- 
shine into the shadow. ‘The cold profes- 
sional look of my companions gave me neither 
encouragement nor sympathy. I thought with 
a thousand bitter pangs of the falling away 
of the Denton family from me upon the ac- 
cusation of a crime of which I was guiltless. 
How little my affianced could have loved me 
to have made so sudden and willing a re- 
treat. In the midst of this the fidelity of 
the heretofore plain and commonplace Mary 
was the bright and steady light gleaming in 
all this darkness. An hour later I had time 
to continue my reflections more at leisure in 
one of the iron cells of the city prison of 
San Francisco. 


Ill. 


I will not weary the reader with what 
passed in my mind, during the next forty- 
eight hours. The detectives who had worked 
up the case called at my cell, and we had a 
short business interview. 

“Where were you on the night of Thurs- 
day, Feb. 13th?” 

“T have not the slightest idea,” I replied, 
“as I keep no diary of my movements.” 

“Let me-refresh your memory,” said the 
elder, and apparently the more active one, of 
the two. “Did you not attend a ball at 
Platt’s Hall?” 

“ T think I did.” 

He produced from his pocket-book a tag 
which had been torn off a ball ticket. On 
the tag was my signature like this : 

Date, Feb. 73th. 
Name, George Marston. 
Keep this for return check. 
Not transferable. 
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“That is my name. I used that ticket on 
the night of the ball; stayed in the Hall 
about ten minutes, and feeling unwell went 
out on the street for air.” 

“You went down on Commercial Street 
wharf for air, did you not ?” 

A vague feeling of horror crept over me, 
but I finally answered : 

‘*T went to the wharf about midnight to 
get the fresh sea breeze.” 

The two men exchanged glances. One of 
them then went out, and presently returned 
with five others. There were two Greek 
fishermen, two sailors and a saloon-keeper. 
They inspected me, one after another, and 
identified me as a person they had seen 
upon the wharf on the night of February 
13th. The detectives appeared satisfied. 
After the usual legal proceedings, I was 
placed on trial for my life, for the murder of 
the unknown man whose body had been 
fished up from the Bay. 

The trial lasted but two days. The de- 
tectives testified that they had arrested me 
after finding the tag of the ball ticket lying 
half imbedded in the dirt of the wharf, with- 
in a few feet of where the body must have 
been bound with the ropes. They found 
that I had at one time served in the navy, 
and the ropes had been tied with a sailor’s 
knot. They had also found a blood-stained 
button pressed in between the cracks of the 
planks, and on examining my room on 
Kearny Street, they had found a coat worn 
by me on the night of the murder, from 
which a button was missing, and the button 
found by them matched those which re- 
mained. 

The five witnesses before mentioned tes- 
tified that they had seen me leave the wharf 
and hurry up the street. One of them had 
heard a cry for help half an hour before. 

An old woman, discovered the day before 
the case was called, swore positively that 
on that night she had seen a man bundle 
something off the wharf and walk hastily up 
the street. As he passed the street lamp on 
the corner she had caught full sight of his 
face, which face she identified as mine. 

My attorney made a strong plea, but no 
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alibi could be proven, and the jury brought 
in a verdict of “‘ Guilty, with a recommend- 
ation for mercy on account of previous good 
character.” 

The Court sentenced me to San Quentin 
for life. 

I could see, in my own mind, how all this 
crushing mass of circumstantial evidence 
had accumulated. I had indeed visited the 
wharf on the night of the tragedy, simply to 
catch the sea breeze on my fevered face. I 
had carelessly thrown away the tag of my 
ball ticket. Discovering a loose button on 
my coat as it dangled by a single thread, I 
had pulled it off and cast it away also. This 
was as far as I could trace my connection 
with the bloody work, which possibly took 
place there half an hour later. I felt certain 
that a person resembling me had committed 
the act, which I was to expiate with a life- 
long imprisonment. I could but bow to my 
fate. 

My case was carried to the Supreme Court 
where the sentence was confirmed. 


IV. 


Two days later I found myself alone in a 
convict’s cell and clad in a convict’s suit. 
My misfortunes seemed to give me strength 
to endure, and a hope which never let me 
for a moment doubt that something would 
some day be brought to the surface of this 
horrible mystery to do me ample justice. 

My affianced never wrote, except a formal 
letter releasing me from my engagement. 
Mary wrote often, assuring me of her deter- 
mination to ferret the dark work to the bot- 
tom. I doubted her ability to effect any- 
thing, but felt happy when these letters came. 

Two years passed monotonously. One 
day one of the new officers came to my cell 
and looked in. My back was turned, but I 
could feel his gaze just as plainly as one feels 
a cold blast of air when a door is opened. 
I knew the instant he took his eyes off me, 
and turned justas he closed the door. One 
night the same man—I knew when I heard 
his step and felt in his presence that it was the 
same—came in, and holding up his lantern 
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gazed at my face. I cannot explain how it 
was, but when he went away I began to pace 
up and down the cell, possessed with a 
strange excitement. Two years of confine- 
ment had seemingly benumbed my mental 
faculties, and my brain had sunk into that 
dormant state which is in thorough accord 
with the routine of convict life and the sur- 
roundings of gray walls. From this on I was 
more active and wakeful, but my faculties 
seemed continually groping about, as a man 
moving in the dark stretches forth his hands 
expecting momentarily to touch something. 

The authorities soon found that I could 
be trusted with certain privileges without 
risk. Having a knowledge of pharmacy, I 
had much to do in the chemist’s laboratory, 
and came into frequent contact with the new 
officer. Whenever we met his eyes always 
refused to confront mine, and one day it 
came upon me like a flash from the darkness 
that his face was an exact counterpart of my 
own, as were also his movements and gen- 
eral physique. None of the convicts appear- 
ed to have noticed the resemblance which 
now seemed to me so remarkable—at least, 
none of them had ever mentioned the sub- 
ject to me. The man’s name was Henry 
Johnson, 

The next afternoon I was in the laboratory 
mixing some compound for a cold, when I 
heard Johnson and a guard talking in the 
next room. 

“That must have been some time ago,” 
said Johnson. 

“Q, no,” replied the other carelessly; ‘‘it 
was when you kept books in the wharfinger’s 
office at the foot of Commercial Street.” 

I stopped stirring the mixture and strained 
my ears to hear more, but Johnson made no 
reply. When I went back to my cell that 
night, it was not to sleep but to think. 

What a grand place to think in is a prison 
cell! What hours of stillness and darkness 
and solitude! For several weeks I had been 
without a companion ; now I was more than 
ever glad to be alone. Johnson was my 
living image, and had once kept books on 
Commercial Street wharf! I remembered 
how this man had studied me in my cell, 
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and how strangely he had acted at various 
times in my presence. Here was the key to 
the murder for which I was suffering punish- 
ment. Could I ever find the door? Doubt- 
less the witnesses had mistaken me for him 
on the trial, and testified to what they be- 
lieved to be the truth. My unfortunate re- 
semblance to this man Johnson might have 
deceived even acquaintances, under the cir- 
cumstances. Although my brain had been 
stagnant since my imprisonment, now its 
sluggish waters became a whirlpool of plots 
and plans. Every circumstance of the case 
was being drawn into the sweep of the flood 
and rotated toward the vortex. Everything 
connected with the trial was revived to me, 
and I made a new study of it. 

As the days went by I concentrated all 
my thoughts upon some plan of proving to 
the world the guiltof Johnson. Six months 
passed, but I had made no progress with my 
plans. Mary Denton continued to write, 
and sometimes I thought of invoking her as- 
sistance. I knew she was doing what she 
could to clear my name, but I did not dare 
to mention this clue in my letter to her, ev- 
ery one of which passed under the eyes of 
the Warden. I had about given up hope 
when Johnson was taken sick with fever, and 
I was ordered to his bedside by the physi- 
cian. There was considerable sickness in the 
prison, and being a trusty about the labora- 
tory I had often acted as nurse and watcher. 
In this instance my duty was to act as nurse 
during the night. Chance had thrown this 
man under my hand when I least expected 
it, and I determined that before he recov- 
ered I would wring the secret from him. I 
contented myself with watching him the first 
night, but on the night following he was 
slightly delirious, and I gave him a few grains 
of hasheesh, the extract of Indian hemp. 

He soon became restless and voluble un- 
der the influence of the drug, and I men- 
tioned the circumstance of the murder. It 
acted like an electric shock. He rose toa 
sitting posture, shouting and beating the air 
savagely with his arms. . 

“Oh God!” he cried, ‘‘ Where is the rope? 
I only gave him one stab before I threw him 
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over,” and again he beat the air and defend- 
ed himself against unseen foes. Then spring- 
ing from the bed, he cowered at my feet and 
begged piteously for pro*ection against the 
police. i 

“Where did you kill him?” I whispered, 
bending over him. 

“T killed him on the wharf, and threw 
him into the bay, but he wouldn’t stay down.” 

“Why didn’t you tie something to him?” 
I whispered again. 

“IT did, but they pulled him up, iron and 


all. Don’t you see him there, covered with 


slime? Can’t you see that hole in his neck? 
Look! he’s rising up,” and with a yell of 
terror he sprang partly to his feet, and fell 


back senseless. 

I lifted him upon the bed, as a nurse from 
an adjoining room, attracted by his outcry, 
came in and helped me to administer a qui- 
eting draught. 

There was now no longer any doubt. 
The murderer was before me, Should I de- 
nounce him to the authorities? I felt that 
it would be folly to do so. The path to 
justice, I had found to my cost, was not 
through the medium of the courts. The 
ground on which I stood was too uncertain, 
and I wanted time to reflect. On the third 
night I was sitting by his bed, thinking and 
planning with no results, when he again be- 
gan raving of the murder. Suddenly, he 
rose half upright and said slowly: 

“Would that I could be in the place of 
the innocent man that they convicted!” 

“Why should he not be?” was my answer- 
ing thought. 

The raving victim of my plots and author 
of my wrongs had supplied the cue. 

V. 

The next evening I had fully decided up- 
on what to do. I must put myself in the 
place of the sick man and leave him in mine. 
Of course he would have his story to tell aft- 
er I had finished my work, but I cunningly 
anticipated him. When the Doctor made 
his evening visit I said: 


“You don’t know me yet. I am another 
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man entirely. I was drugged and my iden- 
tity changed.” 

He turned upon me with a quizzical look 
and replied: ‘‘Your watching is too much 
for you. I will put a new man on to-night. 
You had better go to bed and rest.” 

I felt at once that I had lost ground by this 
foolish remark, and immediately acquiesced, 
but added that I would break the new man in. 
He soon returned with the new watcher, and 
as he left the apartment advised me to take 
some rest as soon as possible. I now had 
an opportunity to inspect my substitute. He 
was a fat, lazy sort of a man, more inclined to 
doze in an easy chair than worry his patient 
with anxious attentions. The sick man was 
unusually quiet, and by midnight my com- 
panion, soothed by the silence, was fast 
asleep and snoring. It was an unmistakably 
deep and heavy sleep, upon which I felt I 
could depend; but in case he should waken 
I had determined to ask his assistance. 

Lowering the light, I drew from my pock- 
et a bottle of Cannabis Jndica, which I had 
easily secured in the. laboratory that after- 
noon, gave the patient a liberal dose, and in 
a few moments he was unconscious. The 
feat of putting my clothes upon his limp and 
helpless body was more difficult than I had 
anticipated, but I finally accomplished it. 
Then, lifting him in my arms, I staggered 
across the room and succeeded in depositing 
him upon a little cot where I had been in 
the habit of resting when overtasked with 
long watches. The vial containing the drug 
I took care to leave in the vest pocket of the 
clothes I had put upon him. A few mo- 
ments later I had donned his fever-scented 
night shirt, not without some misgivings, and 
had taken his place in bed. It was none too 
soon, for the Doctor’s footstep was in the 
hallway. It was not usual for him to call at 
this hour, but he evidently was distrustful 
of the abilities of the new watcher. 

“A nice pair of watchers,” he remarked, 
as he noticed the two sleeping men. 

My companion woke up and insisted that 
he had only dozed fora moment. Walking 
over to the cot, the doctor paused before the 
senseless figure of Johnson. 
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* Poor fellow; his watching has worn him 
out. High fever” he continued, as he touch- 
ed his forehead. “I ought to have sent him 
to bed long ago.” 

By this time the new watcher was fairly 
aroused, and assisted the Dector to take 
Johnson into the next room, where they re- 
moved the clothes I had so lately put upon 
him. The vial fell upon the floor as they re- 
moved the vest. The Doctor picked it up, 
and, after examining it, exclaimed: 

“ What did the fool mean by taking this! 
A high old starter for a fever!” supplement- 
ing his remarks with frequent profane ex- 
pletives. He was soon by my bedside, where, 
‘as he felt my pulse, he paused nonplussed; 
and no wonder. Johnson’s fever had been 
much lower a few hours before. The ner- 
vous excitement had sent my pulse to a 
bounding gait, and my temperature was cor- 
respondingly high. As he was giving me a 
dose of medicine, Johnson broke forth again 
with ravings about the murder. The Doctor 
listened awhile, gave him a quieting draught, 
and, as he passed my bed again, -muttered: 

“Never heard him taik that way before. 
Guess he did kill somebody.” ‘These words 
were more quieting to me than medicine. 
Next morning I was indeed a genuine pa- 
tient, sick with typhoid fever ; but I felt that 
I was free. 

VI. 


In two months I was well enough to be 
about. Johnson had also recovered, and 
was occupying my cell. ‘The physician told 
me that his case was asad one; that his rea- 
son had been affected by his sickness, and 
that he constantly imagined he was some 
one else. My situation was daily becoming 
more unpleasant, and a constant dread of 
discovery hastened my resolution to quit 
San Quentin as soonas possible. The Doc- 
tor agreed with me that a change of scene 
was necessary to complete my convalescence. 
I gave notice of my resignation to the Ward- 
en, who accepted it with kindly expressions 
of regret. I was paid $360 due on salary, 
and signed Johnson’s namé to the receipt. 
In anticipation of this, | had practiced coun- 
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terfeiting his signature with passable success, 
at any rate it did not attract the Clerk’s at- 
tention. 

Here, indeed, was my first crime. I had 
obtained money under false pretences and 
committed forgery. Driving these reflections 
from my mind, I passed through the outer 
gate in the wagon, and was driven to the 
boat along with Johnson’strunk. It seemed 
an age before the boat started, but at last it 
backed away from the wharf, and wheeling, 
headed for San Francisco. When the space 
between myself and the shore gradually wid- 
ened, and I saw the wagon start upon its re- 
turn trip, I felt with an indescribable delight 
that I was again at liberty. I luxuriated in 
the sunshine and sea breeze of the most ex- 
hilerating journey of my life, and as I neared 
San Francisco, and recognized its familiar 
outlines, I was like a man drunk with new 
wine. 

The difficulties of my position soon de- 
veloped, as I signed the name H. L. John- 
son on the hotel register. The clerk ex- 
tended his hand, remarking: 

“Back again, old boy? you look pale.” 

I shock his hand warmly, and told him of 

my recent illness. He opened a conversa- 
tion in a chatty and familiar style which 
somewhat puzzled me to meet, when the ar- 
rival of another traveler gave me an oppor- 
tunity to retire to my room, where I took 
the liberty of examining the contents of John- 
son’s trunk. The first letter which I read 
bore a San Francisco post-mark, and had 
been mailed but a short time prior to John- 
son's sickness. It read: 
Coin 
talks and also keeps people from talking. I don’t 
want to squeal, but I must have some money within 
Send it to the old address. B. 


You have not sent me the regular divy. 


three days. 


This I assumed was either a private de- 
tective, who knew all about the matter, or a 
black-mailing witness. ‘Suppose the writer 
of this letter should conclude to ‘squeal!’” 

As I said these words musingly, there was 
a knock at the door. I unlocked and open- 
ed it, and a man who stood at the threshold 
bowed blandly. 

“Mr. Johnson, I believe.” 
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“ Yes, sir.” . 

He produced a pair of handcuffs and said 
quietly: 

“T must trouble you to put your wrists in 
these.” 

“On what charge?” I asked with a sink- 
ing heart. 

* Murder.” 

“What murder?” 

“The Commercial] Street wharf murder. 
Here are the papers.” 

“But one man has already been convicted 
of that crime!” 

‘(Quite true! but he turns out to be the 
wrong man. We have discovered new and 
important evidence.” 

Without further parley, I accompanied the 
officer to the City Prison, utterly broken 
down in courage and hope. It seemed use- 
less to longer resist a fate like mine. To 
break the meshes of the net which I had so 
cunningly woven about myself seemed im- 
possible. 

One of the next morning’s papers con- 
tained the following : 


A STRANGE CASE OF MISTAKEN IDENTITY. 
Yesterday evening detective Ellis arrested Henry 
L. Johnson at the Palace Hotel, charged with having 
committed the murder at the foot of Commercial 
Street Wharf in February, 1873. 
Marston, who bears a remarkable personal resem- 


A man named 


blance to Johnson, was convicted of the crime and 
has since been serving a life sentence in San Quentin. 
One of the peculiar features of this affair lies in the 
fact that Johnson has for some time past been an of- 
ficer at the States Prison, where Marston, the inno- 
cent man, was a prisoner. The latter was convicted 
upon the testimony of half a dozen witnesses who 
were misled by the strong resemblance between the 
two men. A romantic episode in this peculiar case 
is the fact that Miss Mary Denton, of Oakland, a 
sister of the young lady to whom Mr. Marston was 
engaged prior to his arrest, was directly instrumental 
in clearing up the mystery. The evidence in the 
possession of the detectives is so complete and satis- 
factory that the Governor will pardon Marston im- 
mediately. 


We 


“‘A lady wishes to see you.” 

It was the turnkey who spoke. I could 
surmise that no one except Mary would call 
upon me, and.my anticipation of. the meet- 
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ing was something intense. My excitement 
prevented me, for the time being, from re- 
membering that Mary, like the rest of the 
world, had no means of knowing that I had 
exchanged personalities with Johnson. 
There was a rustle of silk in the corridor. 

“This way, Madam,” said the turnkey, 
swinging his keys toward my cell. “I will 
call for you in fifteen minutes.” 

As the woman entered and removed her 
veil, I ste pped forward, and then drew back 
astonished. 

It was Helen Denton. 

To her who had deserted me in my first 
hour of peril I was perfectly indifferent. 
Why did not Mary, who had kept me buoyed 
up all these long years with letters of friend- 
ship and encouragement, come to me when 
disaster had again overtaken me? Helen 
advanced as I retreated, and held out her 
hands imploringly. 

“ Harry,” she said, “I have come to show 
you how a woman can keep the vows of her 
affection.” , 

The situation for an instant staggered me. 
The woman whom I had so nearly married 
mistaking me for Johnson! 

“Don’t shrink from me because you are 
charged with crime. Don’t think for an in- 
stant that since I have learned everything 
my love has abated in the least.” 

She placed her hands upon my shoulders 
and tenderly kissed me on the forehead. 
The last few months had made me anadept in 
duplicity, and I decided at once to keep up 
the illusion. Circumstances seemed deter- 
mined to force me into strange positions, and 
these positions ] had become accustomed to 
accept. 

“Miss Denton, I am ready to release you 
from everything. You may with propriety 
go back to your old love, Mr. Marston. His 
character is free from stain, and mine is not. 
It seems to me a duty which, under the cir- 
cumstances, you owe him.” 

“It is too late to take any. backward steps,” 
as if considering the force of every word. “I 
was guided by the advice of older persons, 
and when the test came I realized that my 
affection had been but a passing fancy. 
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When I met you, you seemed so like him as 
I first knew him in the early days of our 
courtship, that I unconsciously loved you as 
I once imagined I loved him. I care no 
more for him now than if he had never ex- 
isted. I will follow you to the prison gate, 
if need be; but there must be some mistake 
about all this. I believe you innocent, and 
will leave no stone unturned to prove it.” 

Her excitement had brought a glow to 
her cheek ; her eyes flashed into mine, and 
as she stood there erect, superb and woman- 
ly, I wondered for an instant if it were not 
worth the trial to win her back again; but I 
called to mind how she had turned from me 
when I was arrested, her cold and formal 
letter of dismissal, and how she had never 
troubled herself to inquire into my guilt or 
innocence. In my prison cell I had cursed 
and despised her, when contrasting her con- 
duct with her sister’s. I had it in my power 
to mete out a fearful revenge, but could not 
bring myself to strike the blow. 

“Tt is useless, Helen,” I said finally, * to 
talk of this now. I have no prospects worth 
living for, and now every recollection of me 
will be a weight upon your mind.” 

“No, no. Don’t say that.” She fell at 
my feet, clasping both my hands in hers, 
while the tears streamed down her cheeks. 

I felt like a vessel being slowly torn from 
her moorings by the force of an overwhelm- 
ing tempest. 

**T will lay my life at your feet, and show 
by daily and hourly devotion how much love 
I hold in my heart for you.” 

I looked down upon the pleading face, so 
full of agony and wet with tears. I had in- 
tended to crush her by bluntly telling her 
that I had ceased to love her; but now the 
shadow of my life seemed turned back upon 
the dial—back to the time we had strolled 
together in ihe woods as lovers, and the 
night I had placed the betrothal ring upon 
her finger. Should I take her in my arms, 
or cast her from me? Was I in a position 
to do either? ‘There was a moment or two 
of uncertain suspense, when we both heard 
the turnkey’s step and the jingle of his keys. 
Rising quickly, she kissed me passionately 
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upon the mouth, and as the door swung 
open glided past the turnkey and disap- 
peared. 


VIII. 


After recovering from the surprise of this 
strange meeting, and after casting off the 
spell which Helen’s presence had thrown 
about me, I began to devise some means to 
reéstablish my identity. The more I stud- 
ied the matter, the more absolutely perplex- 
ing it became. I soon reached the conclusion 
that I nad done my work in the sick ward 
too well. In case Johnson should accept 
the identity which I had forced upon him, 
and play the cards which my act had placed 
in his hands, I was a lost man. It seemed 
that I must give up the fight, and there was 
no escape from the fate with which this un- 
fortunate resemblance to a murderer had 
cursed me. While in this state of mental 
distress and almost despair, the turnkey an- 
nounced another visitor. 

The man who entered paused while the 
key was turned, and then seating himself in 
achair looked me for several seconds square- 
ly in the face. 

‘“*You don’t know me?” he said sneering- 
ly. 

There was no mistaking the voice, and I 
replied with an oath, “You are Henry John- 
son.” 

He unbuttoned his heavy coat, pulled a 
false beard from his face, and chuckled as he 
said: 

“IT supposed my name was George Mars- 
ton—at least, that is what everybody calls 
me now. Howdo you like being Mr. John- 
son, eh?” 

He thrust his hands into his pockets, 
grinned a while, and finding I made no an- 
swer, continued: 

“You did the right thing for me when I 
was sick, Harry, and I came to thank you 
for it.” 

The coolness of the fellow in addressing 
me by his name again left me speechless. 

“IT suppose I must marry Mary Denton 
now, in order to carry out my part of the 
programme,” was his next observation. “I 
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shail call upon her to-night, and see if my 
face will not be as welcome as yours.” 

‘‘Since our faces are so much alike,” I re- 
torted, my rage at last finding an utterance, 
“T will adppt some means of changing the 
expression of yours.” 

As I spoke I planted a blow between his 
eyes, with vengeance in my arm and the 
thought of ali my wrongs behind the blow. 
As he reeled backward my hand reached 
his throat, and I flung him heavily to the 
floor. My first impulse was to wipe out ev- 
ery vestige of that face by repeated blows, 
when I discovered that the contact of his 
head with the iron floor had knocked him 
senseless, He lay stretched upon the floor, 
and my opportunity had come again. 

Necessity and despair forced me to act 
quickly. It was but a moment’s work to re- 
move his overcoat and dress coat. I then 
lifted the body from the floor and laid it 
upon the cot. My own coat I threw over 
the foot of the bed; by this time the turn- 
key was shuffling along the hall. 1 was in- 
side Johnson’s coat and overcoat in a second, 
and had adjusted his false beard and put on 
his hat. As I did this I heard the click and 
rattle of keys in the lock. As the turnkey 
swung open the door, he apologized for his 
lateness. 

“T was in no hurry,” I replied, with as- 
sumed carelessness, “but my friend is pretty 
badly broken up and is trying to take a little 
rest.” 

“Yes, it breaks up a good many of ’em,” 
he replied, as he glanced at the prostrate 
figure and shut the door. 

Attired as I was, I had no difficulty in 
passing to the outer air unchallenged. On 
reaching the street my first act was to pur- 
chase a linen duster and straw hat, and while 
passing through an unfrequented alley I re- 
moved the beard and threw it into a pile of 
rubbish. It was now nearly night, and I 
was glad to take a room in a lodging-house 
(I had had enough of hotels), and retire for 
a long rest of nerves and brain. 

It was late when I woke next morning, 
and the first sound that greeted my ears 
was the shrill cry of a newsboy, which caused 
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me to spring from my bed as if an alarm of 
fire had sounded through the house. 

“‘Here’s yer Morning Call and Chronicle! 
Suicide in the City Prison! Cad/, Chronicle, 
and A/a, all for ten cents!” 

In five minutes I was dressed and upon 
the street. The first paper I purchased con- 
tained the following: 


A MURDERER’S SUICIDE.—H. L. JOHNSON FOUND 
HANGING IN HIS CELL. 

H. L. Johnson, the man arrested for a murder 
committed some years ago at the foot of Commercial 
Street wharf, and for which an innocent man was 
sentenced to San Quentin for life, was found hang- 
ing in his cell last evening, dead. He had twisted a 
silk handkerchief about his neck. He must have died 
in great agony, as his swollen forehead and a bruise 
upon the head, occasioned by striking it against the 
iron wall of the cell, showed that he had experienced 


a protracted death struggle. Doubtless, the desper- 


ate character of his situation, or perhaps the remorse 
occasioned by having caused an innocent man to suf- 
fer, was so intense, that death by his own hand was 
his only release. A strange part of this peculiar case 
is, that Johnson was for some time an officer in the 
prison where Marston, the innocent man, was incar- 
cerated. 


The pleasure of a new existence thrilled 
me as I read the welcome intelligence, and 
I was immediately seized with a desire to 
purchase all of the morning papers, as fast 
as the nimble news-boys offered them for 
sale. 

The accounts were all in the same strain, 
and I felt assured that the only man who 
had ever known my secret, or had stood be- 
tween me and liberty, was dead. I felt no 
remorse that I was instrumental in causing 
him to hang himself. There was too much 
retributive justice in the case to occasion 
any regrets on my part. 

For a moment I was tempted to goto the 
City Hall and look at the remains, but 
smothered the impulse and took the next 
boat to Oakland in search of Mary Denton. 
I found the family at their old residence, 
and was warmly welcomed by Mary and her 
father. Helen was indisposed and in bed, 
but none of the family seemed to know that 
the suicide of Johnson had any connection 
with her illness. In fact, I afterwards learn- 
ed that they did not even know of her ac- 
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quaintance with Johnson, and their corres- 
pendence had been carried on clandestinely. 

I had a long talk with Mary in the even- 

ing, and learned of her indefatigable exer- 
tions to clear my character, in spite of the 
fact that for a long time she had neither as- 
sistance nor encouragement from anybody. 
She had employed a detective to work up 
the case on the theory which she had held 
from the first—that it was purely a case of 
mistaken identity. 
_ Finally, a man known as “ Bob”— evi- 
dently the writer of the letter signed “ B,” 
asking Johnson for money—called upon 
Mary, and offered to place her in possession 
of all the facts for a sum of money, which 
was immediately forthcoming. A full inves- 
tigation by the detective fully corroborated 
“* Bob’s ” statements. 

Johnson had killed his man from mo- 
tives of revenge, having had business troub- 
les with him in Portland, Oregon, and the 
name of the murdered man was Morrison. 

As soon as the tide of my fortune turned, 
the current went witha rush. A few days 
before my first arrest I had purchased some 
Comstock mining stocks, which during my 
sojourn in San Quentin had so appreciated 
in value that I found upward of sixty thous- 
and dollars awaiting my order at the broker’s 
firm of Crowley & Goodman, they having 
been honest enough to keep it intact. 

So we fixed the day for the wedding, and 
Mary, who had always looked so plain to me 
a few years before, now seemed the loveliest 
of brides. 

Just before the ceremony, Helen, who 
had not left her bed since the day of John- 
son’s suicide, sent for both of us; and the 
meeting which I had instinctively shrunk 
from was now no longer to be avoided. 
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As we entered she lay propped up on the 
pillows, pale and beautiful, and did not even 
lift her eyes as Mary and I approached her. 
Of all the strange scenes I had passed 
through, this seemed the most painful and 
embarrassing. She joined our hands with 
her thin fingers. 

“Mr. Marston, I must ask your forgiveness 
for my lack of faith in you. I have been 
sorely punished for it. Take Mary, with a 
sister’s blessing—such as it is. She isa true 
and noble woman, which I am not, and 
more deserving of you than I ever could 
have been.” 

Releasing our hands she looked up for the 
first time. As our eyes met she sent a search- 
ing glance into mine, and with a stifled, bit- 
ter cry she sank back, with the name of 
“Harry” upon her lips. 

The family hastened to her with restora- 
tives, and as quiet was absolutely enjoined 
by the physician, we withdrew, and did not 
deem it best to again visit her before starting 
on our wedding journey. 

The ceremony was quietly performed in 
the presence of the family, and we took the 
overland train for the East, to spend our 
honeymoon in New York, Mary’s aunt throw- 
ing one of her immense shoes after us for 
luck. 

Helen, after our departure, slowly recov- 
ered her health, and soon doubtless believed 
that she had not seen Johnson after all, 
when I last stood by her bedside. She 
finally married a wealthy sea-captain, and at 
the present writing is sailing somewhere in 
the tropics. Mary has proved the wifeliest 
of wives, and as I contemplate my little 
household, of which she is the guiding spirit, 
I look upon my short stay in San Quentin 
with more satisfaction than regret. 

Sam Davis. 
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THE COLOSSAL FORTUNES OF AMERICA. 


Tue world has witnessed the formation 
upon this continent in a single generation of 
gigantic private fortunes, in a society in 
which neither slavery nor peasant labor has 
assisted accumulation. These enormous 
aggregates of wealth have been the legiti- 
mate products of the industrial forces of°a 
continental state in a period of unexampled 
development. They have been consistent 
with perfect individual freedom and pro- 
found peace. Great family estates, corre- 
sponding in magnitude, have been acquired 
in the past in other countries, but they have 
been acquired in the main through rapine 
and conquest. It is the peculiarity of the 
fortunes of America that they have been 
built up through industrial enterprise, under 
a system of the most perfect internal free- 
dom of competition, and have been consist- 
ent with the most extensive individual activ- 
ity and with the greatest security of prop- 
erty yet experienced by human society. 
They are accompanied by innumerable lesser 
fortunes, which, in any other period of the 
world, would have been considered immense 
in their individual size. 

These accumulations of wealth have been 
made in the last third of acentury, and such 
has been the rapidity of their development 
that the thought of the time as to their sig- 
nificance has not kept pace with them. No 
definite theory has yet been formed and stat- 
ed as to their relation to the material, politi- 
cal, social, and moral interests of society. 
Public thought upon the subject is yet cha- 
otic, while society itself is uncertain whether 
to take a hostile attitude towards such for- 
tunes, and look upon great wealth and the 
strife for such wealth with disfavor. The 
intellect, and even the moral sentiment of 
the country, have been carried away by the 
glamor of this wealth, and have yielded, in a 
measure, that ascendancy which belongs to 
them alone. In this state of things definite 
views, founded upon the most just reason 


and accordant with the most sound moral 
principles, are needed, that the moral senti- 
ment and the thought of the times may as- 
sume their ascendancy and assert their 
prerogative as the organizers of the opinions 
and the directors of the conduct of society. 

The questions to be discussed and detey- 
mined in attaining this end are many. They 
relate to the influence of these fortunes 
upon the enterprise and the industrial activ- 
ity of our country; the probabil ty of their 
continued existence in the hands of succeed- 
ing generations, and of the production of 
future fortunes of similar magnitude; the use 
of such wealth by its possessors, and its ef- 
fect upon them and their successors; the 
function that wealth should subserve in 
society; the character that it does at pres- 
ent develop and which it ought to develop 
in its possessors; and finally, the present and 
prospective influence of such fortunes upon 
the morals of society, the purity of politics, 
and the regular working of our institutions. 
Of these questions, the first three only will be 
discussed in this article: the relation of such 
wealth to the enterprise and the industrial 
activity of society ; the probability of the con- 
tinuance of the present fortunes unimpaired 
to successive generations; and the probabil- 
ity of the production of similar fortunes in 
the future. 

Has the material well being of society been 
promoted or retarded by the formation of 
these fortunes? Have they stimulated, di- 
rectly or indirectly, the industrial activity of 
the present day? Had all fields of industry 
been occupied by the enterprises in which 
these fortunes were made, to the exclusion of 
other individuals, smaller enterprises and 
smaller capital, they would in their making 
have operated prejudicially to the material 
welfare of our country. Great wealth would 
have been accumulated by individuals, but 
the multitude of men would have been left 
in comparative indigence. Great enterprises 
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would have existed, but enterprises in small- 
er spheres and with smaller capitals would 
have been repressed by reason of want of op- 
portunity. The condition of the mass of our 
population would have been rendered worse 
in proportion to the growth of these fortunes. 

At the time of the later Punic wars, when 
the greater part of Italy had been incorpo- 
rated into the dominions of the city of Rome, 
the lands of Italy were occupied by multi- 
tudes of small farmers, the owners in fee of 
the lands they tilled. No great private 
fortunes had come into existence. At that 
time, however, the general cultivation of 
large tracts of land by slave-holders, within 
Italy and without Rome, commenced. With 
these great proprietors and their slave labor, 
the small farmers who cultivated land by 
their own labor and that of hired employees 
could not compete. The taxes imposed to 
meet the war debts of the Roman Republic 
rested with crushing weight upon such small 
landholders, and the duty of military service, 
from which slaves were exempt, subjected 
these free citizens to losses of time and crops 
unknown to the great slave-holding proprie- 
tors. Indebtedness overwhelmed them. 
Their lands passed almost e” masse into the 
hands of their creditors, and from them to 
these large employers of slave laborers. 
Large tracts of land cultivated by slaves took 
the place of the multitudes of small farms 
cultivated by their owners and with free la- 
bor, and large capital took the place of small 
capital. These large cultivators built up 
huge fortunes, whose expenditure contribu- 
ted to the brilliancy of the imperial city. 
But these huge fortunes, and the enterprises 
in which they were made, excluded minor 
enterprises and capital, and prevented the 
profitable industrial activity of the mass of 
freemen. The lands were monopolized by 
large proprietors for slave tillage, and there 
were no other sources of gain through indus- 
try, for manufactures did not exist, and com- 
merce was exceedingly limited. As a con- 


sequence, the mass of freemen became 
miserably poor, and formed the mob of the 
city, or entered into the employ of the aris- 
tocratic rich as civil and military retainers. 
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Such, however, has not been the case with 
the great fortunes of to-day. The enterpris- 
es in which they were accumulated, except 
where they have been gained through stock 
gambling operations, have opened immense 
and almost unlimited fields of enterprise for 
the employment of other men and of other 
capital. From the railroads, the public in 
every part of the United States has received 
incalcuable advantage. Whatever grievances 
the public may have against transportation 
companies, whether on the ground of in- 
equitable fares and freight, or corrupt influ- 
ence in politics, the fact is indisputable that 
the resulting extension and improvement of 
means of communication have enabled the 
formation of thousands of fortunes, small 
and large, in mercantile pursuits, in agricul- 
ture, in manufacture, and in mining, in vast 
regions which would otherwise be given over 
still to the wilderness. . It has opened to 
multitudes of individuals everywhere avenues 
to means, comfort, and affluence. Every 
man has participated in the benefits resulting 
from these great enterprises. The laborer 
fer the earnings of a day can get easy and 
comfortable passage for from fifty to one hun- 
dred miles. If labor fields in one quarter of 
the continent are overstocked, he can with 
speed and comparative cheapness transport 
himself to more favorable localities. A cen- 
tury ago, wealth only had all the climates 
and all the industrial fields of the world to 
choose from. Now, these enterprises have 
placed labor and small means upon an equal 
footing. The tens of thousands of men from 
Germany, England, and our Eastern States, 
who have seen the barriers of continents, 
mountain chains, and oceans overcome by 
these enterprises, and have been enabled to 
erect homes and acquire fortunes in our 
West, have participated in a greater benefit 
than that which has fallen to the originators 
of these great works. The same is true of 
other enterprises in the fields of manufacture 
and commerce. Great fortunes have been 
made by those who designed and accom- 
plished them, yet the greater share of the 
benefit has accrued to the people of our na- 
tion in the markets for their productions, 
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and in the unexampled multiplication of the 
comforts and luxuries of life, and the dimin- 
ution of the cost of their production and 
the cost of transportation to the consumers in 
the remotest regions of the continent. The 
great fortunes accumulated by those who con- 
ceived and executed these enterprises have 
been incidental only. While they are at the 
moment the most striking phenomena at- 
tending them, they are yet but minor and 
temporary phenomena, and are thrown into 
insignificance by the aggregate advantages 
accruing to the multitude of citizens who 
find old fields of enterprise made more prof- 
itable and new fields opened up, properties 
enhanced, and labor fields extended to meet 
any probable supply. These benefits result- 
ing to the public generally are not so con- 
spicuous, because they are diffused among 
the masses of our population. Each indi- 
vidual enjoys a varying share, and each suc- 
ceeding generation will enjoy in perpetuity 
the same benefit. 

These great fortunes, then, in their accu- 
mulation, have not excluded the prosperous 
activity of other men and of small capital. 
The enterprises in which they were made 
produced a greater advantage to society, and 
a more real benefit. This is no ground for 
gratitude to the projectors of these great 
works, for they have received ample com- 
pensation in enormous affluence and in 
power, while in many cases their means and 
power have been employed too selfishly and 
too graspingly to entitle them to admiration 
or gratitude. 

While these fortunes have been consistent 
with the amplest industrial activity and pros- 
perity of all individuals, society has not de- 
rived any appreciable material advantage 
from the existence or expenditure of this 
wealth. Had it been engaged in prosecuting 
to success great enterprises of general ad- 
vantage to which other wealth was inade- 
quate, then, indeed, the resulting benefit 
would have been incalculable. But these 
great fortunes are the results only of the en- 
terprises whose benefit society now enjoys. 
Those enterprises were the product of pre- 
cxisting capital, and the result of the native 
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energy of our citizens and the resources of 
our country. Other wealth, distributed in 
much smaller fortunes among multitudes of 
citizens, is now taking up the work of indus- 
try, and is amply adequate and will be chiefly 
instrumental in producing the great industrial 
achievements of the future. Those huge 
fortunes of the present are now, and will be 
hereafter, mainly employed in luxurious liv- 
ing and in extravagant display. The ex- 
penditure of wealth in such manner is of 
little advantage to society. It occasions the 
distribution of a certain fund among labor- 
ers and capitalists engaged in production, 
but the products of labor thus purchased 
are consumed by a few, and no equivalent re- 
mains to individuals or to society. A mil- 
lion dollars employed in purchasing laber 
and materials for the construction of a great 
system of irrigation leaves society, upon the 
application of that labor and materials, still 
in possession of a vast property of more 
than equivalent value. The system of irriga- 
tion is worth to its private owners the million 
expended, with interest upon the amount. 
To the multitudes of land-owners, the fer- 
tility of whose lands is increased one-fourth 
or one-half by the water supply, that system 
as a public work is worth one, two, or many 
millions. The original million is converted 
into another form of property of equivalent 
or greater value, and society is richer by the 
added value to thousands of farms. Had 
that million, however, been expended in ex- 
travagant living, or in the construction of 
palatial residences, the products of that 
amount of labor would have been consumed 
without leaving a material result behind, or 
invested in huge structures of no value but 
for the residence of a few and for display. 
In the course of a few years those structures 
would have gone to decay and the former 
wealth would have disappeared, leaving no 
vestige to tell of its former existence. So- 
ciety in such case would be poorer by the 
million consumed without return, and by the 
added wealth which that million invested in 
productive enterprises might have produced. 

Wealth is not necessarily misspent by being 
expended unproductively. It may be con- 
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verted, so to speak, into national character. 
If by its expenditure it directly or indirectly 
produces refinement and culture in individ- 
uals and in society, an advantage is received 
whose value cannot be estimated; because 
the essence of advancing civilization is ad- 
vancing culture and refinement, and its dif- 
fusion more generally among the masses of 
the pppulation. So far as the expenditure 
of the present great fortunes is productive 
of higher character in their possessors, a re- 
sulting benefit may accrue to society. But, 
aside from a superficial appearance of refine- 
ment, which results from exemption from 
gross pursuits, it is safe to say that neither 
strong moral nor strong intellectual character 
is being developed in these possessors, and 
that neither the sympathetic nor the self- 
denying virtues, which virtues form great 
character, are being extensively cultivated. 
So far as such wealth is expended in works 
of elegance of permanent value to society. 
and in constructing magnificent specimens 
of architecture, which, when appropriated 
to some public purposes, may cultivate pub- 
lic taste, the expenditure is beneficial to so- 
ciety. So far, also, as it is expended in pur- 
chasing the products, and’ thus in enabling 
and encouraging the labors of artists and 
sculptors, the public realizes an advantage 
which is not capable of estimation. But up 
to the present time little of the enormous 
wealth in the hands of a few has been so ap- 
plied. 

No greater advantage could result to so- 
ciety from the use of this wealth than would 
be involved in the erection and endowment 
of great institutions for the promotion of 
education, art, and science. Yet how trivial 
have been the contributions from these really 
enormous fortunes to the funds now employ; 
ed in advancing these great interests of so- 
ciety and those means of civilization! The 
existing funds have come mainly from mod- 
erate fortunes accumulated in the slow pro- 
cess of mercantile pursuits. 

These fortunes have not in themselves 
promoted appreciably the material interests 
of society. It is next to be considered 
whether they exert a salutary influence by 
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their example upon the industrial activity of 
our population. Their contemplation may 
incite others to more strenuous efforts and 
more assiduous application, in the hope of 
achieving similar affluence. But such stim- 
ulus is of little use in promoting the welfare 
of our nation, and such aspiration is in a 
measure morbid. The contemplation of 
moderate fortunes, ranging from a hundred 
thousand to half a million in value, will al- 
ways afford sufficient stimulus to those com- 
petent and disposed to rise above the level 
of workmen or men of moderate property. 
They present as the object of exertion afflu- 
ence to be attained as a means to leisure and 
to all the opportunities for enjoyment and 
culture our civilization affords. This stimu- 
lus operates upon those who need a motive 
to exertion. It prompts men without prop- 
erty and men of small property to incessant 
activity and assiduous industry, by arousing 
in them the desire to place themselves in 
that pecuniary condition where they and 
their families may enjoy to the utmost the 
refinements and culture of our civilization. 
This is what our society needs. We want 
neither laborers nor men of small means to 
be content to cease striving for the opportu- 
nities and means of intellectual and esthet- 
ical improvement afforded by pecuniary 
means, much less to be willing to sink to 
indigence. Such stimulus is wholesome. 
The desire it occasions is not purely selfish, 
but involves consideration for the natural 
objects of affection; its end is to provide 
these with the means to a higher mode of 
life, and the means of obtaining a higher in- 
tellectual and zsthetical development. The 
end is reasonable, for it seeks a higher life for 
the actor and those in whom his interests and 
affections center; while it does not involve a 
diminution of the freedom of development, 
or of the power and independence of others. 
It prompts to that activity on the part of the 
multitude which developes stronger man- 
hood, and it invites primarily to legitimate 
business activity, and to methods depending 
mainly for their success upon honest labor 
and honest means. The stimulus of enor- 
mous wealth can only operate upon those 
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already wealthy. But to them such stimu- 
lus is unnecessary. Where wealth is pos- 
sessed, there are sufficient incentives and a 
sufficient disposition to further accumula- 
tion. Upon the multitude of men who com- 
pose the body of our democratic society and 
the strength of its intelligence and indus- 
try, such stimulus cannot operate. In their 
progress in intelligence, culture, and physical 
condition must the progress of the nation in 
those particulars substantially consist. With 
this multitude the spectacle of such wealth 
tends to paralyze effort and to relax energy. 
The acquisition of it is for them hopeless, 
except through extraordinary accident or 
through ungenerous and unprincipled force. 
Any stimulus to exertion, therefore, which 
such wealth exerts is misplaced, and is of 
little real service for the cause of national 
progress. 

Such colossal fortunes can be sought not 
as a means to whatever opportunities for 
culture or development our civilization af- 
fords, but for the sake of irresponsible power 
and for display, or from a desire to accom- 
plish some great public work or found some 
great public institution. The latter motive 
rarely, if ever, is the exciting cause to accu- 
mulation. The former is an essentially vul- 
gar one, and is essentially vicious in its con- 
sequences. The aspiration for power, so far 
as it is for the mere brutish power exerted 
by physical coercion, involves a disregard 
for the due independence and advantage of 
others. It is not characteristic of a strong, 
generous, and manly character. Its only 
object is personal consequence and irrespon- 
sibility at the expense of others. An aspir- 
ation for intellectual or moral power for the 
sake of the intellectual, moral, or material 
advancement of humanity is admirable, and 
indicates greatness; but an aspiration for 
physical power for such personal ends is 
selfish and ignoble, and when successful, 
places the littleness of the aspirant in glaring 
relief. As such aspiration involves a disre- 
gard for the due independence and advantage 
of others, so it involves a disregard for the 
moral rights of others. For the selfish ends 
it invites espécially to means dishonorable 
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and dishonest. These fortunes, from the 
nature of the motives they present for emu- 
lation, stimulate thus unduly to a disregard 
for the moral quality of the means of acquis- 
ition. As, in consequence of the very limits 
to the length of human life and to the oppor- 
tunities of amassing wealth, the legitimate 
processes of industry afford no avenues to 
such enormous acquisition except under ex- 
traordinary circumstances, this emulation 
must unduly prompt to the means which ordi- 
narily are alone effectual to such acquisition. 
Such stimulus, therefore, must be on the 
whole hurtful, not merely to the character of 
those who are subject to its influence, but to 
the material interests of society, so far as it in- 
vites to questionable conduct at the expense 
of the many. : 
The next question in the course of the pres- 
ent discussion relates to the probability of the 
continuance of the present fortunes unim- 
paired to future generations. These great 
fortunes, ranging from ten to a hundred mil- 
lions, have been built up by the generation 
of men who conducted industry and guided 
the development of this country in the third 
of a century extending from 1860 to 1883. 
They have already passed in part, and must 
shortly pass as to the whole, into the hands 
of another generation. In view of the gigan- 
tic power—social, industrial and political— 
which such fortunes may bring to their pos- 
sessors, it becomes a matter of anxious con- 
cern to the people of this country to know 
whether they will continue undivided and 
undiminished in the hands of successive pos- 
sessors. If the power such wealth gives to 
its possessors does not become hereditary, if 
such power is transferred to an independent 
set of fortunes peculiar to each new genera- 
tion or half century, such power can hardly 
be efficient to deflect permanently the course 
of social and political change which is appro- 
priate to our democratic and industrial soci- 
ety. Will these fortunes maintain their in- 
tegrity through succeeding generations? Ex- 
perience warrants us in holding the contrary, 
In proportion as the magnitude of a fortune 
becomes vast, it requires more skill to keep 
it intact and increasing. To manage the 
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great enterprises in which such a fertune is 
embodied, requires a mind trained by expe- 
rience and rendered energetic by constant 
activity in the widest fields of enterprise; a 
will too indomitable to be daunted by obsta- 
cles, and a foresight which comprehends the 
whole field of human affairs. It requires the 
appropriate habits of a business mind trained 
by the very work of constructing or maintain- 
ing such a fortune, and the appropriate mo- 
tive to exertion, In the great majority of 
cases these qualities, habits, and motives will 
be wanting in the successors in interest of 
the present millionaires. If these successors 
are the children of the present possessors, 
they will not be likely to possess the qualities 
that have rendered their fathers competent 
to their great tasks. In addition, these chil- 
dren will have received from the maternal 
side an infusion of blood which is a stran- 
ger to the qualities of the ancestor who ac- 
cumulated the transmitted wealth. 

But inherited aptitudes play a less part 
than the education worked by the actual 
building up of such fortune, in furnishing the 
possessors with the trained parts and facul- 
ties necessary to conduct the great processes 
of industry involved in such: great fortunes. 
This education will not be received, and these 
trained parts and faculties will be wanting in 
such descendants. They will lack, also, the 
business habits of their fathers, and the mo- 
tives which can alone qualify for and prompt 
to the work of maintaining and increasing 
such wealth. Provided with every indul- 
gence our civilization affords, enjoying ease, 
luxury, and position, they will have no mo- 
tive to stern self-denial and arduous exertion, 
and they will not by severe application to 
business pursuits acquire the requisite habits. 
If this wealth passes into the hands of collat- 
eral relatives, it will come into the hands of 
those who have shown an incapacity in most 
cases to acquire and retain even a moder- 
ate fortune. 

For these reasons we are justified in as- 
suming that the present great aggregates of 
wealth will lose much of their present ag- 
gressiveness, and will cease to augment in 
magnitude. The fields of enterprise they 
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might otherwise engross will be left to wealth 
and blood foreign to them; a new growth 
from our industrial society peculiar to a new 
generation. 

But not only will these masses of wealth 
cease to augment; they will inevitably enter 
upon a process of disintegration and dissipa- 
tion. If the opinions and customs of our 
country sanctioned a system of primogeni- 
ture, and if the possessors of this wealth 
could so far subordinate their regard for 
the various natural objects of their bounty 
to a desire to retain intact their huge es- 
tates, those estates might be continued un- 
broken. If a tendency to cause such estates 
to devolve upon but a single descendant 
prevailed, or, should prevail in any general 
degree, it might be good public policy to 
restrain the powerof testamentary disposition, 
and to compel such estates to be partitioned 
among children. But such disposition does 
not prevail, and such great estates will inevi- 
tably be divided in the first generation 
among two or half a dozen, and in the second 
generation among descendants and relatives 
numerous enough to divide vast aggregates 
of wealth into comparatively insignificant 
fragments. 

Another influence will be at work to re- 
duce or destroy such fortunes. The forms 
in which wealth must of necessity be embod- 
ied in this country are comparatively pre- 
carious. When it can be invested in govern- 
ment bonds or in lands, it is not likely to 
be swept away by financial crises and finan- 
cial misfortunes in the sphere of individual 
enterprise. Land will not be available as a 
permanent investment. It will be held too 
extensively in small tracts. The increase of 
population will bring a constant pressure to 
bear upon large land owners to divide and 
sell their land. Without slave labor or its 
equivalent in the form of very cheap peas- 
ant or coolie labor, such tracts cannot be 
farmed profitably on a large scale in the face 
of heavy taxation, subject as that scale is 
te a multitude of little losses and to inferior 
cultivation. Under such cultivation the land 
will be less profitable than its market value 
invested in funds or in other enterprises. 
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Taxation, either in the ordinary course of 
affairs or imposed in our popular govern- 
ment for the very purpose, by high assess- 
ment, will make the retention of such large 
lands a bankrupt operation. Government 
bonds cannot be available as a secure field 
of investment to all wealth looking for such 
asafe deposit. In the absence of such fields 
of investment, much of the wealth that we 
are now considering must be invested in pri- 
vate enterprises sharing all the vicissitudes 
of industry. Meanwhile, it will be in the 
hands of those incompetent to manage it 
from lack of business training and habits, 
sound judgment, and business energy and 
foresight. As a consequence, in the course 
of time much of it must be lost through 
business reverses. The very efforts made by 
those in possession of a fraction of once 
immense wealth will precipitate misfortune. 
All experience shows that in their hands 
these fortunes for the purpose of business 
enterprises will be unmanageable. It shows 
that they will be helpless against the compe- 
tition of generations of men spurred by the 
desire for the power and advantages of wealth, 
schooled in poverty, and trained by incessant 
toil and business activity; while they will be 
victims of unprincipled agents and of vis- 
ionary speculators, when they attempt to en- 
ter into the field of industrial enterprise. 
The capacity to build up such huge fortunes 
and to conduct the enterprises in which they 
are embodied, and even the capacity to main- 
tain them intact and to guard against impru- 
dent investments and losing enterprises, is a 
rare individual quality. In the future the 
very increase of capital seeking investment, 
and the consequent diminution of the profits 
of capital, and a comparative scarcity of op- 
portunities for remunerative investments, will 
move the possessors of this wealth in their 
over self-confidence to imprudent enterprises. 

Finally, these fortunes will be dissipated 
toa less or greater extent in extravagance. 
Without any motive to self-denial or prud- 
ence, those possessors will fall into prodigal 
expenditure. The mere possession of wealth 
does not develop strong character. The 
possessors in question will have no purpose 
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in life. They can have no object in engross- 
ing themselves in business. There is no so- 
cial or public opinion impelling them to un- 
dergo severe training and labor, in preparing 
to enter and in pursuing law, science, or lit- 
erature. There is no such opinion assigning 
them to high station, and expecting from 
them great actions, thus spurring them to 
form and ‘to aspire to a high ideal. There 
is before them no high destiny, no distin- 
guished station, and no weighty public trusts, 
as in the case of the English aristocracy, 
to give them an object and to prompt them 
to labor, and to conduct consistent with 
prudent and self-commanding manhoody 
Their great wealth places within their reach 
leisure, and all possible opportunities tostrive 
for the prizes to be won in those high spheres 
of human action where the intellect shines 
with a brilliancy that commands the homage 
of mankind—in the spheres of art, literature 
and science. But they will in the main be- 
long to the average mediocrity, and those 
prizes will have little charm to them because 
unattainable. Not having felt the sting of 
poverty, and the anxiety and toil incident to 
the accumulation of the fortunes they enjoy, 
they will spend without restraint. They may 
exercise the one virtue of generosity—if it be 
generosity to give that which costs no effort-— 
but it will be too often a generosity misspent 
upon parasites. Inclination and appetite will 
prompt them to sensual indulgence, and the 
moral opinions of society they can afford to 
deny and will have little inducement to re- 
spect. In their little social world their station 
will be secure, and they will have no reason 
to seek the respect of society at large. They 
will have all the luxuries that wealth can se- 
cure, despite the opinion of society; while, 
removed by their wealth and occupations 
from sympathy with the masses of men, they 
will be little influenced by that opinion. We 
are justified by the experience of the past in 
believing that, under these circumstances, 
extravagance will sooner or later set in, and 
terminate the fortunes, and in many cases 
the existence, of the families to which this 
wealth descends. It is, perhaps, not an ex- 
aggeration to say that of the gueat individual 
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fortunes of to-day, hardly a trace will exist 
at the end of a century. 

These conclusions may not be entirely ap- 
plicable to some families, but they contain a 
general statement of the course of such for- 
tunes, and with slight variations fairly out- 
line the future course of those that exist at 
the present day. Those fortunes will, at 
least, lose their aggressiveness as they come 
into weaker hands. A generation may in- 
tervene before the second process sets in 
with visible impetuosity. In the ordinary 
course of things heretofore, in an industrial 
society where no system of primogeniture or 
entail existed, wealth has been accumulated 
by one generation, preserved by the second, 
and dissipated by the third and fourth. 
Where fortunes have accumulated with such 
rapidity as during the last twenty-five years, 
they run their course more speedily ; because 
in their acquisition they do not develop in the 
family those strong race traits and vigorous hab- 
its which, for a time, enable it to maintain its 
moral and intellectual vigor and equilibrium. 

All speculation as to the probability of the 
production of similar huge fortunes in the 
future involves much uncertainty. Yet such 
speculation is far from being based on mere 
conjecture. We have a foundation for our 
reasonings in the known conditions that 
give rise to such wealth. Where a gigantic 
development of industry takes place, of a 
character to allow of individual enterprise on 
a huge scale, great individual fortunes must 
be made, in the first instance, from the orig- 
ination and execution of such enterprises. 
During the period just closing, all the vast 
agricultural and mining resources of the 
middle and western part of our continent, 
formerly situated in a wilderness and without 
value, were invested with value by the con- 
struction of railroads. Of the values so cre- 
ated, a share, in the aggregate of immense 
magnitude, went to the persons who owned 
and controlled such railroads as private prop- 
erty. In the future, no such great areas will 
lie within our limits without population, and 
destitute of values to lands and forests. No 
one enterprise will be able to create such 


immense values. The originators of such 
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enterprises will not be able to appropriate 
to themselves so speedily such a large part 
of any increase of value resulting in any less 
or greater area. The greatest railroad prop- 
erties of to-day were not paid for from their 
earnings or with preéxisting capital. The 
cost of their construction was defrayed from 
the proceeds of the sales of lands comprised 
within the great national land grants. What- 
ever market values those lands possessed at 
the time was due to that construction. These 
properties, thus paid for from the proceeds 
of the public domains, were vested in fee- 
simple in their few great proprietors. By 
this means these proprietors appropriated to 
themselves a greater part of the value given 
to land by the establishment of communica- 
tions than under other circumstances would 
have fallen to them. The government, in 
effect, gave these proprietors their capital. 
It gave them a fund consisting of enormous 
grants of land, upon which, .as security, they 
were able to obtain vast loans of preexisting 
capital, to the amount of hundreds of mil- 
lions. It only remained with them to accom- 
plish successfully the construction of the 
works they had designed, and then by the 
sales of land to repay such loans. There- 
upon they held in fee-simple, comparatively 
free from incumbrances, a property whose 
value was greater than the amount of the 
original loans, and equal to the value of their 
land grants. In the future no such great 
grants of land will be given to private cor- 
porations. Public policy may have warrant- 
ed them in the past, in order to open up and 
populate our great domains, and to bind into 
one political union the extremes of our na- 
tion by the sympathies that arise from close- 
ly connected material interests and from in- 
timate and familiar communication. But 
such grants have accomplished their pur- 
pose. It will never happen again that our 
government will for an incidental, material, 
and political benefit give away enormous do- 
mains to be converted into gigantic fortunes. 
All future railroads must pay the cost of 
construction out of their own earnings. 
The capital invested must have been made 
in and by the slow processes of industry. 
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Railroad construction will be a field of invest- 
ment for capital already accumulated. It 
will be a field in which judicious investment 
will net greater profits than the prevailing 
rates for moneys loaned upon good security. 
In that field enterprise and foresight, contin- 
ued through comparatively long periods, may 
increase fortunes already commenced to mod- 
erate magnitudes. The railroads must rely 
upon a carrying trade then existing or in 
prospect. Such benefit will be the only ben- 
efit resulting to the constructors from such 
railroads, and its accumulation the only 
source of increased capital open to them. 
Such profits will not increase fortunes of a 
few hundred thousands to fortunes of ten or 
fifty millions in the course of ten or twenty 
years, The man without capital cannot expect 
to accumulate wealth in railroad construction 
much faster than in any other field of indus- 
try, for he will be compelled to employ the 
same methods and to rely upon the same 
means usual in manufactures and commerce. 
The man of small capital will find in such 
enterprises an investment for his capital, in 
which he will realize reasonable profits vary- 
ing with the judicious or injudicious manage- 
ment of the road, and with the extent of 
country to which transportation facilities are 
furnished. The advantage of the investment 
will be greater, as in the case of all other en- 
terprises, in proportion to the industrial pro- 
gress of the tributary territory. When rail- 
roads are built with borrowed capital, the 
loans will have to be repaid with earnings of 
the road. When constructed, the propri- 
etors, although controlling vast capital, will 
possess in reality only moderate fortunes. 
Vast loans will not be possible to individuals 
contemplating the construction of an expen- 
sive railroad, unless such individuals possess 
capital sufficient to protect lenders. No 
huge land grants will exist as sources of cred- 
it. But few individuals in the future con- 
templating such enterprises will have capital 
in their own right to the extent of millions. 
As a consequence, such enterprises must be 
owned by stock companies, consisting of a 
greater number of persons than at present, 
and among them the profits must be divided. 
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Another influence will operate to prevent 
the growth of fortunes of such overwhelming 
magnitude. Competition will make it neces- 
sary to build and run railroads upon a nar- 
rower margin than heretofore, and thus will 
limit the rapidity of the increase of wealth to 
that which prevails in ordinary enterprises 
of manufacture and industry. Great wealth 
will undoubtedly be invested in railways in 
the future, and made in their operation as 
distinguished from their construction. In 
order to furnish the transportation facilities 
that our growing industries and increasing 
population will require in the course of a 
quarter century, not one hundred thousand 
miles of railroad, as at present, but two hun- 
dred thousand will be necessary. The vast 
regions in the territories which are sparsely 
populated, and whose resources are undevel- 
oped, will shortly require immense lines of 
railroads. 

Huge fortunes may be made in the future 
by mining discoveries, as in the case of the 
silver mines of Nevada, or through stock 
gambling; but such fortunes, at least of the 
latter origin, must be rare. Experience will 
make men cautious and less prone to stock- 
gambling, while there will exist too many 
sharp and able men in an enormous popula- 
tion to allow one man, by stock operations 
alone, to make and retain fortunes of phe- 
nomenal magnitude. 

Fortunes of large size, ranging from one 
to five, and even to ten millions, will, of 
course, be made. Such fortunes, especially 
amounting to a million, will not be unusual or 
extraordinary. When we have a population 
of a hundred million or more the fields for 
successful enterprise will be larger than ever 
known before the presentera. But fortunes of 
phenomenal magnitude, ranging from twenty- 
five to one hundred millions, will in all proba- 
bility be infrequent. Even although such 
fortunes should occasionally be acquired, they 
will not be of such overwhelming magnitude 
in proportion to the aggregate wealth of the 
country. They will not carry with them so 
enormous a power, for they will occupy a 
much diminished place in the field of enter- 
prise and industry. 

John H. Durst. 
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MARIPOSAS. 


Once on a day an age gone by,— 

So I was told by the blue sky— 

Two thoughts were fain to die. 

For no abiding place was there 

In realms of land or sea or air, 

Save in a poet’s brain most rare, 

And he was dying in his spring— 

No more brown eyes with voice would sing, 
No more bright hair its light would bring. 


The sun smiled hope through timid fears, 
The clouds gave sympathy in tears, 
The earth wrapped warm with living years. 


Each year the thoughts had place to try 
The short life of a butterfly—- 

To speak and leave us with a sigh. 

So, mariposas on the hill, 

In white or gold thy presence still, 
With thy brown eyes, forever will 

To June life tell the poet’s thought 

Of life and love: that, though unsought 


Of men, the miracle is wrought. 
B. P. Wall. 


A MARIPOSA LILY. 


SHELL-LIKE lily, flushed with faintest color, 
Hid in long grass up the mountain-side, 

Where the loud brown torrent’s roar comes duller, 
And in simple gladness you abide,— 


Am I heartless that your whole of living 
Thus I take to please her for one hour?— 
Yet I ask of you no greater giving 
Than of mine own self, poor wasted flower. 
Milicent Washburn Shinn. 


NEMOPHILA. 


Tuov fragile little flower of the spring, 
Reflecting heaven in thine azure hue, 
No fairer, trailer blossoun ever grew ; 
And tender thoughts, half sadness, dost thou bring. 





** Baby Eyes.” 


For, as thou smilest through the sparkling dew, 
Something pathetic in thy joy appears, 
Like sweet blue eyes that smile through shining tears, 
And strangely mingle joy and sorrow too. 
O blossom, does it sadden thee to know 
How soon thy beauteous blooming will be o’er? 
O, never mourn that thou so soon must go, 
Thy very frailness makes us love thee more. 
Can that life be too short, though brief it be 
Dear little flower, that wins such love for thee? 
Seddie E. Anderson. 


“BABY-EYES” (NEMOPHILA). 
TO 


DREAR are California meadows 
All the summer through, 
While above the cruel heavens 

Bend a cloudless blue; 


Winter, wild and stormy, follows, 
Weeping rain and dew; 

Then there shine on all the hill-sides 
Eyes of azure hue. 


So, the weary waiting over, 
Tears and anguish too, 

Shall there bloom, O happy mother, 
Baby-eyes for you. 


Chas. S. Greene. 


CREAM CUPS. 


You love the sandy spaces where the sun 
Pours his rich wealth, and one by one 
The red ants busy pilgrimages run. 


Your hairy stems like exhalations rise 
From pallid leaves, and hold a dainty prize— 
A golden cup of cream to win our eyes. 


O graceful buds, as you unclasp and throw 
Each swaddling calyx by, in whispers low 
Tell us your hopes ére yet the world you know. 
B. P. Wall. 
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POPPIES AND GRASS-FLOWERS. 


On left and right a whisper floats 
From swaying heads of gray-green oats ; 
And here among them blazes up 

The orange flame of the poppy cup; 
Like altar fires that shine between 

The tapering shafts of a temple green. 
And there the butter-cups stand beside 
The purple grass-flowers open wide; 

A garden of Midas, as of old, 

With half its flowers turned to gold. 


Now which, my lady, like you best,— 
The purple and gold of kingly rest? 
Or flowers of flame that scorn the less 


In spite of its fuller perfectness? 
E. C. Sanford. 


THE CALIFORNIA ESCHSCHOLTZIA. 


THE orange hue of the rainbow 
Is not so deep as thine; 

More rich than a golden goblet 
Influshing with sun-lit wine. 


On its calyx of pink thy corolla 
Catches sheen from the passing sun, 

As if powder of pearls were dusted 
And gleamed thy soft gold upon. 


Of a truth the dainty fay-maidens 

Must have crimped thine edge so thin 
Alike to some fairy-land pattern, 

On thy stamen for golden pin. 


Deep down in the cup of thy petals 
One spot of a purple stain, 

Where the elves forget in their revels 
The last bright drop to drain. 


As the scintillant dust of amber 
In the sun does thy pollen shine; 
Such powder Queen Mab might covet 
To burnish her locks divine. 


At dusk thou modestly closest 
Thy petals with envious fold ; 
All night thou cosily sleepest 
In a tent of the cloth of gold. 
Amilia Woodward Truesdell. 
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ROTATION 


THERE is a tendency under all popular 
governments to the formation of political 
theories and doctrines into brief and epigram- 
matic maxims. The sup rior readiness with 
which such maxims are popularly received, 
as compared with the theories which they 
represent, causes them to multiply. But this 
same cause renders them the more danger- 
ous, and therefore they should be accepted 
by the careful thinker only after full inves- 
tigation. There will always be a temptation 
to the demagogue to gain popular support 
by the employment of such phrases; and 
even those errors which we have fallen into 
in good faith become more difficult of cor- 
rection when expressed in such a form. The 
danger lies in the obscuring of the theory by 
viewing it through the medium of a plausi- 
bly sounding phrase. The expression sounds 
as if the doctrine ought to be correct, and 
mental inertia deters us from examining into 
what lies behind it. Perhaps a half-conscious 
fear of the shock which the overturning of 
so beautiful a structure would give us also 
has a deterrent influence. Rotation in office 
is such a phrase. We have accepted it from 
childhood, without more than an indefinite 
idea of what is meant by it. We have ad- 
mitted that it is essential to our form of gov- 
ernment, without honestly asking ourselves 
why it is so. We have considered it desira- 
ble and beneficial, principally on the theory 
that what is, should be. It is an investiga- 
tion of this doctrine that I now desire to 
make, in the hope that, should it rest on an 
error, we may discover it. 

Theoretically, rotation in office means a 
continual changing of the officeholders, to 
the end that each citizen may in his turn 
enjoy the honors and emoluments of office. 
It is generally based upon the idea that hold- 
ing office educates the incumbent in the sci- 
ence of government, thereby making him 
more valuable as a citizen; and on some ill- 
defined theory of a property right in the 
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offices which entitles each and every citizen 
to support at the expense of the government, 
to an extent varying with his necessities. 

In practice, however, this theory meets 
with many obstacles, not the least of which 
is the unfortunate scarcity of the offices, 
compared with even that small portion of 
the citizens who desire to hold office. It is 
evident on the slightest consideration that 
to appoint to office every aspirant, or even 
every worthy aspirant, would soon result in 
a paralysis of public business; for it would be 
impossible for the incumbents to become 
acquainted with the duties of the office 
during the short term that such a practice 
would necessitate. As has been before in- 
timated, however, many consider rotation in 
office an essential element of a republican 
form of government, being necessary to ef- 
fect that intimacy between the government 
and those governed which is its distinguish- 
ing feature. They therefore contend that 
rotation is necessary, and to be carried out 
to the greatest possible extent, even though 
it may be liable to abuse. 

It is this latter view of the subject that I 
propose to consider, for as an educational 
institution the government must necessarily 
be a failure. Considerations of both effi- 
ciency and economy would rather lead to 
the establishment of colleges of political sci- 
ence, if it is desirable for the government to 
assume this educational function. Political 
science can no more be learned by holding 
office, than can any other science be learned 
by attempting to practice it without the 
preparation of direct, special study. No 
person would propose that the education of 
the student of medicine should be com- 
menced by his prescribing for the sick, or that 
the law student should learn jurisprudence 
by practice in the courts alone; and yet 
the more complicated science of politics is 
to be taught by practice, without any of that 
preparatory study which would make the ef- 
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fort anything but a leap in the dark. If the 
object for which this government is carried 
on is the political education of the citizens, 
the machinery is not well adapted to its 
purpose. 

Even more erroneous is the idea of an 
ownership of the government offices. It is 
exceedingly elementary that governments are 
formed to secure to the individuals compos- 
ing them their rights—personal and proper- 
ty—and the offices are created solely to 
carry out this object. Any other doctrine is 
irrational. Imagine the effect if a corporation 
permitted each of its stockholders, in turn, to 
conduct its affairs and hold its offices. The 
completeness of its failure would be propor- 
tionate to the magnitude of its business. 

The government officers to whom this 
doctrine of rotation is applied in this coun- 
try fall naturally into two classes. In the 
first class are those whose duty it is to ex- 
press, in the form of legislation, the popular 
will, and to execute and interpret such ex- 
pression. In it are included all our elective 
officers, and some few who are appointed. 
They are the representatives, through the 
medium of whom the government is con- 
ducted by the people: the governors, legisla- 
tors, judges, and like officers. But in carry- 
ing out their acts there is a vast amount of 
work to be done which is of a purely bus- 
iness nature, and this gives rise to the ap- 
pointment of the second class of officers: 
the heads of what may be called the busi- 
ness houses of the government. Under these 
heads there are numerous clerks, but with 
them we have no present concern, for the 
doctrine of rotation in office has never been 
extended to them. 

The duties of this second class of officers 
differ widely from those of the first class. As 
already stated, they are of a business nature; 
as the collection of the customs duties, the 
coinage of the moneys, the distribution of 
the mails. Questions of governmental policy 
do not come before them, and they have no 
direct influence in their official policy, in 
shaping or interpreting the laws, or even in 
determining how they shall be executed. 
Adherence to any political party cannot, of 
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itself, affect their qualifications in the slight- 
est degree, and the most radical change of 
political faith gannot influence the perform- 
ance of their duties. The dominant party 
may change, tariffs may be reformed up or 
down, silver may be monetized or demone- 
tized, but the duties of these officers remain 
the same. 

The distinction between these two classes 
of officers—the political and the non-politi- 
cal, those exercising representative functions 
on the one side and those exercising business 
functions on the other—should be clearly 
borne in mind; for, from a failure to recog- 
nize it much of the confusion on this subject 
has arisen. 

As to officers of the first class, there can 
be no question that rotation, secured bya 
stated term of office, is not merely desirable 
—it is essential to the representative charac- 
ter of a republican government. But with 
the second class of officers, who are not in 
any sense representative, no such consider- 
ation applies. Rotation in office in their 
case, if desirable, must be so for some other 
reason. 

At the time of the establishment of this 
government, these officers were appointed to 
hold during their good behavior. The power 
of the President to remove them at all with- 
out the consent of the Senate was at one 
time seriously questioned; but,on the ground 
of concentrating the responsibility of an un- 
just removal on one person, it was decided 
to be vested in him alone. The question of 
limiting their tenure by any fixed term was 
not raised until thirty years later, and then 
under such curious circumstances as to de- 
serve consideration. In 1820 an act was 
introduced into Congress limiting the terms 
of certain officers to four years. The change 
was a radical one, and it would be expected 
that a thorough discussion would be had 
before its adoption. The opposite, in fact, 
was the case: the bill passed both houses 
without any debate and without any record- 
ed vote, and was approved by the President 
before any one outside of Congress knew of 
the proposed change. By this act the terms 
of collectors, naval officers, and surveyors in 
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the custom house, receivers of public mon- 
eys, and registrars in the land office, district 
attorneys, and certain minor financial officers 
in the army and navy, were limited to four 
years. The then incumbents were to be re- 
tired at dates depending on their dates of 
appointment, the last going out of office by 
September 3oth, 1822. For the reason of 
this change we must look outside of Con- 
gress. 

It was the “era of good feeling,” as Mon- 
roe’s administration has been called. The 
anti-Federalists had been long since succeed- 
ed by the Republicans. The Federalists, 
having fulfilled their mission, had decreased 
in strength, until they ceased to exist, as a 
political organization, in 1816. Party strife 
seemed to have disappeared forever, and, 
apparently, the universal brotherhood of 
man had been achieved. It was not long, 
however, before a cloud, or, rather, several 
clouds, began to appear in the political sky. 
Left alone in the field without competitors, 
the Republican party, lacking the cohesive 
force of a common aim or a defined policy, 
began to divide into personal factions, each 
faction striving to advance the interests of its 
own presidential candidate. John Quincy 
Adams speaks of the sessions of Congress as 
wrestling matches between the supporters of 
the rival candidates. Measures of public 
policy were advocated or opposed as their 
adoption promised to advance or retard the 
prospects of each candidate. A quadrilat- 
eral war was waged between the friends of 
Calhoun, Clay, Adams, and Crawford. 
Jackson, destined to be so prominent a 
competitor, had not at that time entered the 
field. 

In this contention Crawford, who saw that 
New York was essential to his success, be- 
gan to seek some influential support in that 
quarter. This he found in Martin Van Bu- 
ren, then a young man and ambitious to ex- 
tend his reputation beyond the confines of 
New York state. Politically, Van Buren was 
probably the strongest man,in New York, 
and his espousal of Crawford’s cause virtually 
ensured an election under the caucus system 
then employed in the selection of the Pres- 
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ident. But he did more; having been the 
pupil and successor of Aaron Burr in his pe- 
culiar political methods, which had made 
New York politics notorious throughout the 
country, he explained to Crawford the ad- 
vantages of a judicious use of patronage in 
the distribution of the offices under him. 
As Secretary of the Treasury, Crawford had 
abundant opportunities to exercise this pat- 
ronage in filling vacancies. But vacancies 


‘did not occur fast enough, and to overcome 


this difficulty the four-years’ term was invent- 
ed. Of the six principal offices included 
in the law of 1820, five were directly and one 
was indirectly under the control of the Treas- 
ury department. Crawford was thus enabled 
to name the successors of that army of offi- 
cers whose places would become vacant on 
the eve of the presidential election in 1824. 

That Crawford failed was not owing to the 
inefficiency of the instrument thus placed in 
his hands; the abolition of the caucus when 
his election under that system was assured, 
and a stroke of paralysis when the election 
was thrown into the House of Representa- 
tives, were beyond human control. Though 
he partially recovered his physical powers, 
politically Crawford was stricken past recov- 
ery. The evil he did still lives to cast a 
shadow over his many good works. 

Thus was introduced into our government 
the system of rotation in the business offi- 
ces, though at that time it was not known 
by that name. Established thus it was at- 
tacked in 1826 by a Senate committee ap- 
pointed to inquire into its effects, of which 
Thomas H. Benton was the chairman ; and 
again in 1835, when a bill for the repeal of 
the Law of 1820 was introduced in the Sen- 
ate. ‘The debate on the appeal is interesting 
both from the ability of those taking part in 
it—Calhoun, Benton, Webster, and Clay for 
the repeal, and Buchanan, Wright, and Hill 
opposed to it—and from containing the first 
enunciation of the doctrine of rotation in of- 
fice as now understood. 

From the remarks of Isaa¢ Hill on that 
occasion I make the following extracts, as 
expressing briefly the position assumed by 
the supporters of rotation: 
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“If one-third of all the incumbents in bu- 
reaus in this city (Washington) should be 
compelled to go out every four years, leaving 
their places to be filled by persons who, 
within the limits of the States, have inhaled 
the air of freemen, and know how to procure 
a livelihood without being paid an office sal- 
ary, we should have a different state of things 
in our government offices. * * * Weakness 
and pusillanimity may always be expected in 
that child which is taught to believe that its 
parent will furnish its sole aliment.” Again: 
“TI would even be willing to see the post- 
masters changed, where an incumbent has 
enjoyed a lucrative place for years, and his 
more needy neighbor, who is equally capa- 
ble and worthy, was in a position to discharge 
the duties of the office as well or better than 
he had done.” 

These extracts express all the arguments 
employed in favor of rotation, with the excep- 
tion of a ¢« guogue argument occasionally em- 
ployed to stir partisan feelings, and on these 
grounds it has since been supported. But 
its fallacy may be easily seen. Substituting 
sentiment for reasoning, it is argued that to 
receive a salary from the government is more 
degrading than to receive it from an individ- 
ual, and that continued office-holding must 
result in some species of asphyxiation. Weak- 
ness and pusillanimity may be expected from 
that child which is taught to look to its par- 
ents for its aliment only when the child is also 
taught that no adequate return is expected 
on its part. The policy of turning incum- 
bents out of office because their neighbors 
are needy makes the neediness of the office- 
seeker overbalance the experience of the 
office-holder. It renders the tenure of the 
officer less secure, thereby discouraging effi- 
ciency on his part; and it provides no mears 
of selecting from among the numerous needy 
applicants, unless we choose the most needy 
—a policy of doubtful expediency. 

The bill for the repeal passed the Senate 
by a vote of thirty-one to sixteen, but was 
never acted on by the House; and, except 
for the extension of its provisions to mar- 
shals, postmasters, and territorial judges, the 
law of 1820 remains unchanged. 
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From this review of the history of the doc- 
trine in this country, we learn, (1) that rota- 
tion in office was unknown in the government 
as first organized; (2) that for thirty years, 
during which time, as an experiment, the 
government was subject to adverse criticism 
and active opposition, it was not found neces- 
sary—was not even suggested; (3) that its 
first introduction was to enable a political 
aspirant to advance his prospects by increas- 
ing its patronage; and (4) it was not until 
fifteen years later, after the government had 
existed for forty-five years, when a return to 
the original practice was advocated by the 
leading statesmen of the country, irrespect- 
ive of party, that the theory of rotation was 
defended as inseparable from our form of 
government, and those principles that had 
been found necessary for success by every 
merchant in the conduct of his private busi- 
ness were declared to be contrary to the 
spirit of our institutions. 

It has been shown conclusively, I think, 
that rotation is not a necessary element of a 
republican government; but there still re- 
mains the question whether it is desirable 
that it should be continued, having once 
been adopted. If its introduction has been 
beneficial. has resulted in more efficient gov- 
ernment, it is no objection to it to say that 
it is an innovation on the original scheme. 

But a brief consideration is necessary to 
answer these questions in the negative. 
The increased difficulties which rotation 
raises to obtaining good officers are many. 
As already noticed, it increases the number 
of vacancies, thereby necessitating the con- 
stant selection of new officers, at the present 
time reaching the number of one thousand a 
year. Were these officers clerks it would be 
difficult to select them with any hope of ob- 
taining good work; but when the additional 
qualifications necessary in a man who is to 
manage a large and complicated business 
are considered, the absolute impossibility of 
making any rational choice is obvious. It 
was natural that, in this difficulty, the Presi- 
dent should turn to the members of Congress 
for advice in filling such vacancies as should 
occur in their districts. The custom has 
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grown, until the Federal offices of a district 
are looked upon as the private property of 
the Congressman, and any independence of 
selection by the President is considered an 
infringement on the rights of the Congress- 
man. How firmly the idea had taken root 
was shown a few years ago, when New York 
State was disgraced by an exhibition on the 
part of her Senators that would have been 
considered childish if indulged in by a school- 
boy. 

Such a dependence by the President on 
Congress in the matter of nominations en- 
tirely destroys the individual responsibility 
which was the prime consideration in vesting 
the right in him, and not only degrades his 
office but opens an extensive field for cor- 
ruption. The unprincipled, who seek their 
own aggrandizement at the expense of the 
public, are enabled to gather around them- 
selves an army of hungry office-seekers, 
thereby obtaining political preferment for 
themselves, and, by a distribution of the pat- 
ronage, to perpetuate themselves in office. 
The honest, refusing to employ this political 
lever, are soon beaten from the field, and 
the country is left in the hands of those 
whose only interest in it is the plunder which 
it may be made to yield. Offices are multi- 
plied to satisfy the appetite for patronage; 
and, as the power of creating offices and of 
filling them is thus placed in the same 
hands, the public suffers and the politicians 
thrive. 

But with the most honest intentions on 
the part of the Congressmen in the sugges- 
tion of candidates, the field of choice is 
necessarily circumscribed. By a short term 
many, who might otherwise be candidates, 
are repelled. To expect a man with the 
business qualifications necessary for such an 
office to choose an employment that will 
leave him at the end of four years just where 
he was before, in preference to a more stable 
employment, is unreasonable. The more 
able, and therefore the more desirable he is, 
the more damaged he would be by such a 
course, and the more unlikely to pursue it. 
When, by the appointment of some business 
man of established ability, a proper officer, 
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in this respect, is obtained, he is taken from 
a private business which has for years occu- 
pied his sole attention, and which he contin- 
ues to carry on during his term of office. 
Only a small portion of his time is given to 
his public employment, and his private af- 
fairs are constantly on his mind. At the 
end of his term he knows nothing of the office 
which he has filled. For such an officer, a 
four years’ term is too long. 

Experience, which is so important in the 
supervision of any business, is sacrificed by 
rotation in office. Fully one-half of the time 
each office is filled by an incumbent who 
has but an indefinite idea of the duties of 
his office. By the time he has become suf- 
ficiently acquainted with these duties to cope 


‘successfully with those emergencies which 


arise out of the regular routine, his term 
ends and he is retired. The law permits 
his reappointment, but the public have been 
educated to expect a vacancy, and the va- 
cancy occurs. Let any business man con- 
sider what qualifjcations he would desire in 
the superintendent of his private business ; 
let him imagine the difficulties and peculiar- 
ities incident to the business of the Custom 
House or Postoffice of any of our large cit- 
ies, the methods and administration which 
can only be brought to the necessary degree 
of perfection by the most experienced man- 
agement—and he will see how much is nec- 
essarily lost by a four years’ term. 

The difficulty, or rather the impossibility, 
of conducting the business of the govern- 
ment under these circumstances has given 
rise to the appointment of a chief deputy, 
which is permissible by a distortion of the 
law. This chief deputy virtually performs 
the duties of the office, leaving to the officer 
all of his time for attending to politics. The 
advantage to the politicians is immense, but 
the expense of so large a number of useless 
officers is also immense. 

However much this abuse may affect the 
public by its influence in increasing the tax- 
es, distorting the administration of the laws, 
and corrupting all of the public functions, it 
is even more potent for evil in the perverted 
morality which it engenders, the contempt 
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for government which it creates, the false 
ideas of political aims which it fosters. Per- 
sons who would be justly indignant at the 
mere suggestion of a violation of a private 
trust, apparently cannot understand that the 
power of appointments is a public trust, the 
consideration in exercising which is not 
whether the incumbent is a political partisan 
or opponent, but whether he is the best pos- 
sible selection for the position. To derive 
any personal benefit from an exercise of the 
appointing power is as wrong, morally and 
legally, as any other violation of trust. Men, 
otherwise intelligent, argue that the spoils 
are essential to party existence. It is diffi- 
cult to conceive why the parties should exist 
at all, if their only object is to secure the 
offices. When any party reaches that point 
where its principles are not sufficiently strong 
to hold it together without the incentive of 
spoils, it has outlived its usefulness, and 
should charitably be allowed to withdraw 
from public view. Pope’s well known lines 
have a new exemplification in the compla- 
cency with which the public looks upon all 


species of public bribery and corruption, 
after having become familiarized with it by 
bribery with office. 

But from every point of view the system 


is unwise, and expedient only for evil. It is 
indefensible from any standpoint save that 
of a morbid sentimentality; it is in no way 
essential to or consistent with our institu- 
tions; it corrupts and weakens the adminis- 
tration, discourages honesty, and destroys 
statesmanship; it increases taxation that the 
corrupt and vicious may squander the rev- 
enue for their own personal aggrandizement. 
The overthrow of such a system becomes 
the duty of every citizen. Its continuation 
is a disgrace to our civilization. 

Were the remedy difficult the continuance 
of such a system would be more-defensible, 
but it is simple and easy; but one thing is 
needed—action. The Law of 1820 should 
be repealed. It has ever been a stain upon 
our statute books, placed there for corrupt 
purposes and continued by an unwise con- 
servatism. The tenure of the present incum- 
bents should not be disturbed for two reas- 
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ons. First, because a more careful selection 
would be made for an officer who is to hold 
under a good behavior tenure, than for one 
under the comparatively short term of four 
years. And second, the advantage of the 
extended field for selection resulting from 
the more stable tenure should be considered. 
By the repeal of this law we would return to 
the tenure during good behawior, that is, so 
long as the duties were honestly, efficiently, 
and satisfactorily performed; and under this 
tenure all such officers should hold. 

Two apparent difficulties arise in consider- 
ing the effects of this change, both more ap- 
parent than real. The difficulty of procur- 
ing a removal for cause, in cases where that 
cause is merely incompetence, is the first. 
But the very danger of such a difficulty would 
render it unlikely to arise. Greater care 
would be exercised in the selection of such 
officers in view of the difficulty in removing 
them, and, except in cases of extreme incom- 
petence, the experience gained would soon 
overbalance the lack of ability. In extreme 
cases a removal would become more certain 
than at present, for the appointing power is 
brought before the tribunal of public opinion 
too frequently to brave that opinion by the 
continuance in office of a grossly incompe- 
tent officer. Under the present system in- 
competents are allowed to remain in office 
until the end of their term, because it is for 
but a short time; under the proposed sys- 
tem their removal would be immediate. 
he second difficulty, that of obtaining bonds 
for the faithful performance of the duties of 
the office during the indefinitely extended 
period, might be overcome by providing for 
the renewal of the bonds at the expiration of 
a stated period, as four years. 

I have purposely left for a final consider- 
ation the objection which is perhaps most 
commonly raised. “The office-holders will 
become insolent; they will come to look 
upon the offices as their own property.” 
The objection is a favorite one with those 
who have not thought much on the subject, 
but it is not a serious one. There are three 
answers toit. 1st, It is inconsistent with the 
good behavior tenure proposed, and would 
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result in a removal of the offender. 2d, 
The conditions for such behavior do not ex- 
ist in this country. Insolence is found only 
in those who are compelled to be obsequious 
to others; it is most pronounced where class 
distinctions are most strongly drawn. It 
was unknown when tenure during good be- 
havior formerly obtained here, and would be 


Peruvia, Bolivia and Chile. 
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equally unknown here now, should the office- 
holder be taught to feel that his position de- 
pended on the performance of his duties 
rather than on the services rendered to some 


political boss. 3d, It is only through the 
clerks and not directly that the public come 
into contact with these officers, and the clerks 
already hold under a good behavior tenure. 
F. I. Vassault. 





PERUVIA, BOLIVIA AND CHILE. 


By far the most extensive portion of the 
continent of South America was at the com- 
mencement of this century, as I scarcely 
need say, in the possession of Spain, the re- 
mainder being occupied by the Portuguese 
in what was then the vast colony of Brazil, 
but has subsequently become an Empire 
(the ruler of which is fortunately an enlight- 
ened monarch), and by three other nations 
which respectively possess British, Dutch, 
and French Guiana to the east and slightly 
south of Venezuela. 

From 1810 to 1825 the Spanish colonies 
labored to shake off the galling and oppres- 
sive yoke of the parent country, in which 
they happily succeeded; thus imitating the 
glorious example of those brave Americans, 
who, by “‘the war of independence,” to which 
Englishmen of the present day look back 
with admiration and respect, freed them- 
selves from the ill-advised tyranny of the 
British Crown and Government. 

As the result of this political convulsion, 
the Spanish dominions in South America, 
over which, with the most culpable want of 
foresight and prudence, the conquerors had 
exercised an almost exterminating rule, were 
cut up into a number of States in which the 
Republican form of government was adopt- 
ed, viz: the Argentine Confederation, of which 
Buenos Ayres is the capital, this being the 
first to cast off the yoke; the Banda Orient- 
al del Uruguay, the seat of government of 
which is at Montevideo, both situated at the 
mouth of the Rio de la Plata or River Plate, 
in the southeastern portion of the continent; 





Venezuela in the northeast; New Grenada, 
now called the United States of Columbia, 
in the northwest ; and south of this Repub- 
lic the Ecuador (Equator)—so called because 
Quito, its capital, is situated nearly on the 
equinoctial line—Peru, Bolivia, and Chile. 

Yet another Republic was brought into 
existence, which occupies a very isolated 
position, viz., Paraguay; with reference to 
which some misconception has existed, not- 
ably the rule exercised by the Jesuit fathers 
of different nationalities. They first visited 
the country about the middle of the sixteenth 
century, and with the utmost disinterested- 
ness devoted themselves to the instruction 
of the docile yet warlike tribes of the Guar- 
ain Indians in the arts of civilized life, at 
the same time that they naturally initiated 
them into the mysteries of the Roman Cath- 
olic faith. After about two centuries of be- 
neficent domination they were expelled, 
owing to the jealousy of the Spaniards, and 
the region then became the prey of unprin- 
cipled tyrants, whose atrocities went far 
towards depeopling it. 

On the map you will observe the respect- 
ive configurations of the three republics 
specially under notice, which differ very 
widely. Peru has a seaboard of about sev- 


enteen hundred miles, from latitude 3° 20’ 
to 22° 20’ s., and to those travelers who sail 
along the coast, expecting to find the luxur- 
ious vegetation generally ascribed to land 
situated between the tropics, the disappoint- 
ment is extreme, the aspect of the shore be- 
In fact, for about 


ing bare and repulsive. 
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forty miles inland the scene is simply one of 
desolation, where rain falls only at rare and 
uncertain periods. This strip is, however, 
here and there, but at long intervals, inter- 
sected by valleys of great fertility and beau- 
ty, completely isolated from each other, 
formed by the streams and torrents from the 
mountains, which, fed principally by the 
melting snows in the gigantic cordilleras of 
the Andes, flow into the Pacific. Little of 
their beauty, however, is visible from the 
sea; it may, therefore, be said that along the 
whole seventeen hundred miles of coast 
scarcely a tree relieves the monotony of the 
view. Beyond this desert strip the land be- 
comes somewhat more fertile, and rises grad- 
ually until the cordillera is reached, which in 
some instances attains an elevation of about 
25,000 feet. (This is the height of the Acon- 
cagua mountains in Chile, which is 1,500 
feet or so greater than that of Chimborazo, 
in Bolivia, long supposed to be the loftiest 
of the range.) The word “Andes” is deriv- 
ed from the term “Andenes,” these being 
the terraces which formed part of the system 
of cultivation adopted by the ancient Incas, 
who thereby economized almost every foot 
of space. On the other or eastern side of 
this backbone of South America, instead 
of streams of the size of those flowing into 
the Pacific, which are at present useless ex- 
cept for irrigation purposes, we find great 
rivers—the Ucayali, Huallaga, and others— 
which swell the mighty volume of the Ama- 
zon in its course partly through Peruvian, 
partly through Brazilian territory, to the At- 
lantic. These derive their bulk from the 
immense quantities of water which fall on 
that side of the Andes, the height of these 
mountains intercepting the heavy masses of 
vapor which roll in from the Atlantic, where- 
as on their western side the trade winds, 
which blow constantly from northeast and 
southeast, are effectual obstacles to the ap- 
proach of any great amount of moisture to 
the shores of Peru and Bolivia, this being 
the cause of the rainless character of the cli- 
mate. But south of the Desert of Atacama, 


z. e. in Chile, rain falls at times in abundance. 
It will thus be seen that, instead of the 
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extensive cultivation which was obtained in 
Peru during the beneficent rule of the Incas, 
and which was fostered by an excellent sys- 
tem of irrigation, the present inhabitants 
confine themselves mainly to growing sugar- 
cane and cotton in the valleys, the value of 
the former article exported in 1876 being 
$6,100,000, principally to Great Britain. 
There are also, however, extensive vineyards, 
the wines from which were before the war 
rapidly improving in quality, somewhat re- 
sembling those of California. 

With regard to cereals, although some In- 
dian corn is grown the Peruvians have been 
principally dependent on Chile, but during 
the war partly on Australia and partiy on 
the United States, from which they import 
their flour. Their revenue from all sources 
was, even previous to the late long contin- 
ued strife, very insignificant (being of course 
now much diminished)—if we do not take 
into consideration the guano, which for 
many years was an apparently inexhaustible 
bank on which to draw, and which has really 
been the ruin of the country independently 
of the war, just as the precious metals ob- 
tained from their colonies completely de- 
moralized the Spanish people, and rendered 
them apathetic to every other source. of 
profit and industry. So soon as the value 
of this manure was established by the sale 
of considerable quantities both in Europe 
and America, speculation commenced on 
the part of the Peruvian authorities and their 
satellites, who uniformly managed to fill their 
own pockets at the expense of the State, 
many of them retiring from their native coun- 
try to Paris, there to live lives of luxury on 
their ill-gotten wealth. Several instances 
came within my own notice, especially that 
of Don Andres Alvares Calderon, with whom 
I made a passage from Peru to England. 
This gentleman had been croupier in a gam- 
bling saloon at Lima, but having saved a 
little money entered into a contract with 
the Government for the extraction of guano 
from the Chincha Islands, for the excavation 
and shipment of which he received a certain 
rate per ton; but as no supervision whatever 
was exercised over him, he loaded say one 
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thousand five hundred tons on board one of 
the vessels chartered for the purpose, giving 
the Government credit for only one thousand, 
and arranging with the master or consignees 
for the balance on a mutually profitable ba- 
sis. In this way he realized a considerable 
fortune, and withdrew like his predecessors 
to Paris, where he married one of his daugh- 
ters to an Italian prince, and when I visited 
him there had about a dozen carriages and 
thirty horses in his stables. He has since 
died in comparative poverty, owing to spec- 
ulation and other losses. 

It was on the Chincha Islands, situated 
opposite to Peru (where a delicious cordial 
called Italia is manufactured), that guano 
was first discovered, and of a quality that has 
never subsequently been surpassed. It is, 
as is of course well known, formed by the 
deposits of myriads of sea-birds, notably one 
that goes by the special name of the “guano 
bird,” and is of the size of an ordinary gull. 
The rate at which these deposits accumulate 
was ascertained in a curious manner at the 
Island of Ichaboe, on the south-west coast 
of Africa. This island was covered with sim- 
ilar deposits, now long exhausted, and in the 
course of removing them the diggers, at a 
depth of two hundred feet below the orig- 
inal surface, found the coffin of the master 
of a Dutch merchant vessel, bearing date 
just two hundred years before, consequently 
the surface had risen just one foot a year; 
and this, it is to be presumed, would apply 
equally. to the Chincha and other Peruvian 
islands. The principal fertilizing ingredient 
it contains is ammonia, of which that from 
the Chinchas averaged about eleven per cent., 
but that from the other deposits has by no 
means attained this amount. These were 
found on the Guanapa Islands, situated con- 
siderably to the north of Callao, opposite to 
Jouxilla; the Lobos Islands, further out at 
sea, where the guano was a mixture of that 
of the sea-birds with a very considerable por- 
tion of seal manure, and therefore of much 
less value—all, however, long since disposed 
of; and lastly, on the mainland, in the prov- 
ince of Tarapaca, especially at Pabellon de 
Pico, where the deposits are deep, but being 
Vor. II1.—34, 
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much mixed with sand and stone require a 
great deal of labor and expense to render the 
guano fit for shipment. Accounts vary as to 
the quantity now remaining, but it is quite 
certain that it cannot last for many years 
longer; moreover, what does exist is the 
present property of Chile, which retains these 
deposits, as well as those of nitrate of soda, as 
an indemnity for the expenditures incurred 
during the war just ended. 

This nitrate of soda (or saltpetre) is evi- 
dently the residuum of ancient dried-up lakes, 
and in its rough state, called ‘“‘ Caliche,” is 
found in beds varying from a few inches to 
several feet in depth. It is lixiviated, «@ e. 
partially dissolved in water, purified and 
crystallized, then forming an article of com- 
merce. It contains about eighteen per cént. 
of ammonia, and is used principally as a 
manure in combination with other sub- 
stances. Its value in England is from fifty- 
five dollars to seventy-five dollars per tor. 
A very considerable proportion of the pro- 
ceeds of the guano was expended in rail- 
roads, mostly constructed by Mr. Henry 
Meiggs, formerly a well-known citizen of San 
Francisco—whom, in my rather close rela- 
ions with him, I found to be a man of gen- 
erous character, untiring energy, and indom- 
itable will—who, aided by most competent 
engineers, principally American, raised via- 
ducts and completed works, particularly on 
the Oroya Railroad, which ascends to a great 
elevation in the direction of the Cerro de 
Pasco, which will be a lasting monument to 
his fame. These railroads, however, unfor- 
tunately barely pay their working expenses, 
if they even do that. 

It might be supposed that from the posi- 
tion of Lima so near the Equator (latitude 
about 12° s.), the heat would be great there 
all the year round, but this is far from being 
the case; for, for six months, from June to 
November the sky is overcast, the sun is 
seldom visible, and fog and mists prevail so 
that it is positively cold, the mean tempera- 
ture being 56° 4 Fahrenheit. It does not 
rain, but at times the fog condenses into a 
drizzle. ‘This, however, it is evident does 
not often occur, for on one occasion when 
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this drizzle sufficiently resembled rain I rais- 
ed my umbrella, and all the street boys fol- 
lowed me calling out: “ Look at the Eng- 
lishman and his parasol!” Even in summer 
the mercury seldom reaches 82°, this gen- 
erally low temperature being partially ac- 
counted for by the proximity of the snow- 
covered Cordillera. 

With respect to the mineral wealth of 
Peru, it is unquestionably very great, but its 
development is considerably checked for 
want of capital. Ifa tithe of the sums de- 
rived from the guano had been devoted to 
this object, a large income would now be 
drawn from this source by the government. 
As it is, mining is carried on ina very ped- 
dling kind of fashion, in most cases without 
proper machinery or appliances, and is nec- 
essarily much confined to what may be 
called surface mining. The richest mines 
contain galena or silver-lead ore, gold and 
copper being much less abundant. There 
are also quicksilver mines—notably that of 
Huancavelica, south of Lima—which were 
worked by the Spaniards, but now require 
unwatering ; as well as large quantities of 
tailings of silver ore, which contain an 
amount of the metal well worth its extract- 
ing by means known to modern science, but 
which the mining attainments of the Span- 
iards could not touch. In 1872 I dispatched 
an expedition from Lima composed of an 
eminent French mining engineer and staff, 
accompanied by the then French minister 
at that capital, Baron Gualdré de Boilleau, 
whose first wife was a sister of the celebrated 
pioneer General Fremont, and who took a 
great interest in explorations of this char- 
acter, They visited the district around 
Huaraz, and found the mineral wealth there 
to be almost fabulous; but unfortunately the 
mining mania was at an ehd in England 
when I returned, so that nothing was done 
towards its further: development. Since then 
the railroad to that district from the port of 
Chimbota, which was completed for a dis- 
tance of fifty miles, has been discontinued 
for want of funds, and thus the undertaking 
would now be destitute of one great element 
Some of the titles to the mines 





of success. 
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then explored which I had in my pos- 
session were very curious, being written in 
antiquated character and dated back as far 
as two centuries. The fact is, that when 
Spain lost the colonies her republican suc- 
cessors did not immediately turn their at- 
tention to this branch of industry, so that 
many mines in different parts of the country 
remained for a considerable time in a state 
of abandonment. As to the enormous quan- 
tities of silver bullion shipped from “ Peru” 
during the three centuries of Spanish mis- 
rule, it must be borne in mind that in the 
territory then so called were comprised the 
present Republics of Peru, Bolivia, and 
Chile, and that the famous mines of Potosi, 
from which the largest amount of silver was 
obtained, were situated in what is now Bo- 
livia, 

The flora and fauna, 7. e. the vegetable and 
animal life, of Peru are but scanty on the 
western side of the Andes, whilst the reverse 
is altogether the case on their eastern slope, 
where we find dense tropical forests abound- 
ing in animals, birds, and reptiles. A curious 
piece of information was given me by Don 
Mariano Felipe Paz Soldan, Peruvian Min- 
ister of Grace and Justice. He said that 
when he was 4 judge in the province of Caja- 
marca wills were frequently brought before 
him in which appeared the word “ Colan” or 
“Colambo,” as heirlooms descending from 
father to son. At first he was at a loss to 
understand its meaning, but at last ascer- 
tained that it was the name given to an enor- 
mous serpent, probably of the boa constrict- 
or genus, which was kept on many estates as 
a guard to keep off all intruders, both men 
and beasts. It was said to be perfectly well 
acquainted with the limits of the estate, and 
woe to the individual, human or animal, at- 
tempting to invade the sacred precincts! He 
was quickly disposed of by compression and 
deglutition. At the same time, the reptile 
knew and respected all persons connected 
with the establishment, and came to his legit- 
imate owner when summoned by a peculiar 
whistle. The length attained by these ser- 
pents M. Pas Soldan states to be from thirty 
to forty feet, but this I was of course unable 
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to verify. It may, however, be correct, for 
I have seen a stuffed boa in the British Mu- 
seum which is actually thirty-four feet long; 
and we have the trustworthy accounts of trav- 
elers in Brazil of some having been seen of 
even greater size. Moreover, M. Paz Soldan 
is a man in whose veracity reliance can be 
placed, for being the historian and geogra- 
pher, he is not likely to commit himself to 
rash assertions. 

One very interesting genus of mammalia I 
must refer to—that of the llama, sometimes 
called the South American camel, of which 
there are four distinct varieties: the llama, 
alpaca, vicuna, and guanaco. The first, 
which is the largest species, is the only one 
used as a beast of burden, and they are to 
be seen in droves on their way to and from 
the interior of Peru and Bolivia, but more 
especially the latter. They carry loads weigh- 
ing exactly one hundred pounds, for if a 
single pound more is added the llama will 
not stir, his faculty of estimating weight being 
truly astonishing. The alpaca is useful for 
his wool, flocks being kept far inland and 
regularly shorn. The cavabilities of this 
wool were ascertained some twenty to thirty 
years since by Sir Titus Salt, the builder of 
the celebrated establishment or rather town 
of Saltaire, in England, where it is manufac- 
tured into many kinds of stuffs. He acci- 
dentally saw some bales of it at the Liverpool 
Docks which had not found a purchaser even 
at a rummage sale, and, having acquired 
them, laid the foundation of an industry 
which may be said to be a positive benefit 
to the world at large. The skins of the vi- 
cuna and guanaco make excellent rugs, 
cloaks, etc., the latter being likewise hunted 
on the Andes for its flesh. 

We now come to Bolivia, so called after 
the celebrated patriot and liberator Simon 

solivar. It will be observed that this Re- 
public is situated in the heart of the South 
American Continent, and thus it has an in- 
finitessimally small extent of sea-board, (about 
forty miles) in proportion to its size; its only 
towns on the coast being Cobija, a place of 
but little importance, and Antofagasta. It 
seems strange that when the three Republics 
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which form the subject of this paper appor- 
tioned between themselves what has been 
the Spanish Colony of Peru, Bolivia should 
have been satisfied with so slender a strip of 
coast-line, and still more strange that when 
General Bollivian, President of Bolivia, def- 
initely defeated the Peruvians about the year 
1835, he should not have stipulated when 
peace was made for a cession of territory 
embracing the coast-line from a point to the 
north of Arica, including the considerable 
town of Tacna, to its present southern limit. 
This would have embraced all the guano de- 
posits, as well as the nitrate of soda beds, 
which would have considerably ameliorated 
the financial condition of the Republic. As 
it is, Peru retained Arica, which is the only 
port from which considerable quantities of 
merchandise are introduced into the interior, 
although some is imported by way of Cobija. 
The duties on all goods for Bolivia landed at 
Arica are collected by the Peruvian author- 
ities, who simply paid Bolivia an annual sum 
of $500,000 as compensation, deriving very 
considerable advantage from this arrange- 
ment. 

The capital of Bolivia was originally 
Chuquisaca, an Indian name, but this was 
changed to that of Surre, in honor of a gen- 
eral who distinguished himself in the war of 
independence. Here the Congress meets, 
but the president and ministers are mostly 
to be found at La Paz, a much more consid- 
erable city situated near Lake Titicaca. 

The population of this Republic is estim- 
ated (for there has been no census) to reach 
barely two millions, including the wild In- 
dians in the forests conterminous with those 
of Brazil; whilst that of Peru is about double 
that number—both very sparse in proportion 
to the extent of territory. 

The natural features of the country are 
extreme barrenness until the coast range of 
the Andes is passed at a very considerable 
elevation; but on the other side of these 
and between them and the inner range are 
valleys fertile in spite of the height above 
the sea level, which is great. Beyond the 
latter again are deep rivers and luxuriant 
tropical forests, abounding in many kinds of 
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merchantable commodities, including india 
rubber, and it is said gutta percha, cinchona 
or Peruvian bark, from which quinine is 
made, and dye and other woods of various 
species. 

The mineral wealth of Bolivia must be 
immense—as may be judged from the enor- 
mous quantities of silver extracted by the 
Spaniards from the far-famed Potosi mines, 
situated in the upper part of the mountain 
of that name; even now it is probable that 
it would still yield large returns were a tun- 
nel driven through the base of the mountain, 
so as to tap the numerous lodes and unwater 
the shafts and adits. This plan has been 
long projected, but never carried out for 
want of means. For the same reason have 
many other mines known to be exceedingly 
rich remained unworked—costly machinery 
being required for their proper development. 

A very enterprising American, Colonel 
Church, obtained a concession from the Bo- 
livian Government about the year 1871, for 
the navigation by steam of the River Nudsi- 
ra, which takes its rise in that Republic, and 
is a very important affluent of the mighty 
Amazon—as well as for the construction of 
a railroad partly in Bolivia and partly in 
Brazil, fora distance of from two hundred to 
two hundred and fifty miles, in order to avoid 
a long series of rapids or falls in that river. 
The money necessary for these purposes was 
obtained principally in London in the shape 
of a loan to the Bolivian Government, but 
the project was never carried out, owing in 
the first place to the loss in the Amazon of 
one of the steamers which was taking out 
materials for the railroad, then, to a consid- 
erable instability amongst the operatives, and 
lastly, to determined opposition on the part 
of the English bondholders to the prosecu- 
tion of the scheme, when they were enlight- 
ened as to its real character; the final result 
being that after protracted chancery pro- 
ceedings the bondholders obtained the res- 
titution of more than half the loan, with the 
consent of the Bolivian Government. 

This collapse of the project was so far as 
they were concerned very fortunate, for had 
it been carried out they would unquestiona- 
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bly have lost the whole of the money instead 
of but half, Colonel Church’s ideas being 
simply Utopian. It is true as already stated, 
that the Bolivian, as well as the neighboring 
Brazilian forests, contain products of great 
value if utilized, and that there is enormous 
mineral wealth in the country; but how long 
would it have taken so to drill the wild Indians 
who are generally averse to labor of any kind 
as to induce them to collect those products, 
and how long to obtain a sufficient amount 
of ores, even when capital had been found 
to develop the mines, to pay for running a 
line of steamers and a railroad of the length 
in question? Probably at least a century or 
two; and in the meantime, what was to be- 
come of the unlucky capitalists, to whom 
it would have been a matter of perfect im- 
possibility on the part of the Bolivian Gov- 
ernment to pay the stipulated guaranteed 
interest of seven per cent ? 

There is, however, one bright spot on 
Bolivian ground, viz, the Caracoles mines, 
situated in the desert of Atacama, which 
were discovered about the year 1870 by 
some Chileans. Caracoles is the Spanish 
word for snails, and the district was so call- 
ed in consequence of the immense number 
of large ammonites, or fossil nautili, found 
there. They abound even in the mines 
themselves, and I have actually seen ammon- 
ites of almost solid silver: the metal, when 
in a liquid state, found its way into and filled 
up the numerous cells. Abundant capital 
was found in Chile, where many companies 
were formed for the development of this 
wealth, so that in 1872 the annual value of 
the ores extracted was stated to have risen 
to no less than twenty millions of dollars. 
In that year I headed an expedition of four 
persons to Bolivia, in order to examine the 
Caracoles mines and obtain from the Govern- 
ment a concession for the working on joint 
account of their claim, to which they were 
entitled by law, on each lode; and, as these 
crossed each other in many directions and 
in the most extraordinary manner over an 
extent of several miles, their number would 
have been very great—rich and poor togeth- 
er. The obiect of the expedition was not 
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attained, owing to the concession being put 
up to tender and secured by the firm of 
Watson & Meiggs (the latter the son of Hen- 
ry Meiggs), of Valparaiso, who, however, 
have never done any work on the claims. 
At any rate, my visit to the mines was very 
interesting. We started on horseback from 
Cobija, and after almost immediately ascend- 
ing to a height of from four thousand to five 
thousand feet, commenced a dreary ride in 
the desert, the soil of which is not sand but 
earth more or less pulverized. Fortunately, 
however, there was no wind to raise the clouds 
of dust which otherwise would have been 
smothering. As to rain, it seldom or never 
falls there, as already stated, although snow 
is sometimes to be seen in the higher hills. 
Indeed, the atmosphere is so excessively dry 
that putrefaction never takes place in this 
desert, so that the flesh of the numberless 
horses, mules, asses, and cattle which die 
from thirst in traversing dreary, almost water- 
less plateaus, after becoming perfectly desic- 
cated, disappears in an unaccountable man- 
ner, leaving the hides and skeletons intact. 
These dried-up simulacra of what were once 
living animals are, in many instances, set up 
on their legs or haunches by the muleteers 
and cattle-drivers, on each side of the track, 
ornamented with rags of different colors, so 
that, especially at night, they presented the 
weirdest possible appearance, the shapes be- 
ing most fantastic. Could the notes of the 
bugle be heard at the same time it would not 
be a very great stretch of imagination to con- 
ceive that the Wild Huntsman and his hounds 
were galloping alongside of the track. Our 
first halt, after a ride of eight hours, should 
have been at what was called a_ post- 
house, but was merely a rough canvas tent, 
provided with distilled water from the coast 
in some well-used steam boilers. But here 
we met with a great disappointment: 2 «ar- 
avan of mule-carts had passed in the morn- 
ing and all the water was exhausted. The 


nearest point at which it could be again pro- 
cured for the horses was at Chacanzi, a col- 
lection of a few small frame houses on the 
banks of the river Loa—a distance of thirty- 
six miles. 


My companions rode on; but, 
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finding it impossible to do so myself, I took 
advantage of a cart which we over‘ook at the 
post-house, containing our heavy baggage as 


well as sundry articles for the mines. Re- 
moving a mattress from our baggage-mule to 
the cart, it was placed on the top of the bag- 
gage with a hollow in the middle, and there 
I reposed for the sixteen hours which it took 
us to reach our second halting-place. The 
journey, however, was not completed with- 
out some excitement. The cart was drawn 
by three mules, driven by one man, a Boliv- 
ian, partly Spanish, partly Indian, whose 
features I had been unable to distinguish in 
the darkness. Well, when it was past mid- 
night, I was awakened by feeling a hand 
groping over me—not at all a pleasant sen- 
sation at that hour when almost in a desert 
with half a savage, and with a considerable 
sum in gold and bills about me. ‘To my in- 
quiry (in Spanish) as to what he was about, 
the muleteer replied that he was only look- 
ing for room for a nap—a rather flimsy ex- 
cuse, as the cart being small there was none. 
I prepared for action, then, by taking my 
revolver from its sheath, and had there been 
any hostile demonstration could have shot 
him through the blankets and railway rugs 
with which, as it was bitterly cold at night 
at that elevation, I was covered. He made 
none, however, and I slept again soundly till 
morning. After traveling for two or three 
hours under the rays of a sun which rapidly 
became more powerful, the muleteer said to 
me, “QO, Sefior, I have lost my way. Cha- 
canzi is over there,” pointing to some hills 
in a different direction ; “let us take two of 
the mules and I will conduct you there.” I 
thanked him for his kind intentions—which 
were evidently to get me into the mountains 
and do away with me in some way or other 
—and said that I never separated myself 
from my baggage, and that the track we were 
on would take us somewhere, and on we must 
go; thinking to myself that, as I had a vivan- 
diere’s small barrel of water and a couple of 
small loaves pocketed from the supper-table 
(the head of a cask) the night before, I had 
enough to keep me alive for two or three 
days at least. We proceeded, then, and the 
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track, after all, did lead us to Chacanzi. The 
river Loa, on whose banks the frame houses 
are pitched, divides Peru from Bolivia, and 
its water is so impregnated with nitrate of 
soda as to be undrinkable by human beings 
without producing dangerous boils. Horses 
and cattle, however, drink it without its pro- 
ducing any ill effects on them. After a fur- 
ther long day’s ride of thirteen and a half 
hours, we reached a very deep artesian well, 
which was in charge of two Englishmen, by 
whom we were very hospitably received in 
their hut, and where numerous carts, etc., 
were awaiting a supply of water. On the 
evening of the fourth day we arrived at Car- 
acoles. This we found to be an already 
decent-sized town of frame and corrugated 
iron houses, situated at an elevation of more 
than ten thousand feet above sea-level, the 
population of which was naturally composed 
almost exclusively of miners, with a small 
sprinkling of saloon and store keepers, but 
also with a not inconsiderable number of 
lawless characters. Indeed, during the ten 
days I spent there an attack was made by 
banditti on one of the mines—where a con- 
siderable quantity of silver ore was collected 
in bags ready for transmission to the coast 
—but the owners had an inkling of what was 
going to take place, and received the robbers 
with a volley which killed their captain and 
several of the gang. It was not safe to quit 
the house as dusk approached unless with 
revolver in hand. 

Everything was frightfully, dear at Cara- 
coles, including.the cost of labor for working 
the mines, so that, although their yield was 
very great, the profits were not commensu- 
‘rately large. Fora drink of water for my poor 
horses I had on one occasion to pay no less 
than six dollars. 

There, I may say, numberless silver and 
galena Caracoles lodes of vatious degrees of 
richness are found .traversing in all direc- 
tions a narrow range of hills which rise 
above the plain for a distance of six or seven 
miles, and as completely isolated from all 
others; and their appliances for developing 
the mine were at that time of a sufficiently 
simple character, consisting principally of 
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stamps, no pumps being required. It was 
merely a question of blasting and spulling. 
The deepest shaft was about three hundred 
feet, and ascending it one foot after the de- 
scent in a small bucket let down by a winch 
was anything but an agreeable task, on ac- 
count of the rarefaction of the atmosphere. 
It is here much more considerable than usual 
at that height, which is said to be owing to 
the universal vapors which affect the lungs. 
Indeed, there is a mountain pass 15,000 feet 
high on the road from Tacnato La Paz, 
where many travelers suffer for several hours 
from bleeding from the nose and ears, and 
even eyes; deaths having not unfrequently 
occurred from this cause. This is supposed 
to be occasioned by the presence of antimo- 
nialore nearthe pass. At Caracoles I found 
it difficult to walk for more than 200 or 300 
yards without stopping to take breath. 

The ores are sent from Caracoles to Me- 
gillanes in carts which return laden with pro- 
visions, fuel, etc., a very expensive mode of 
conveyance. A railroad has long been pro- 
jected, but is not yet constructed. 

At Calama, a town of some hundreds of 
inhabitants, also on the banks of the Loa, I 
became possessed of the mummified bodies 
of two young Indian women, which had been 
evidently buried for many centuries in ground 
impregnated with nitrate of soda. These 
bodies were in a perfect state of preservation, 
and had clearly been subjected when living 
to the process of strangulation—probably by 
way of a sacrificial offering—the cords with 
which they were executed being still imbed- 
ded in the thick flesh of their necks. I took 
them to England in a tin-lined case, but they 
at once felt the effect of the transfer from a 
very dry climate to a moist one, for on open- 
ing the case in London they at once burst 
into a fit of very unpleasant weeping, and my 
only resource was to present them to the 
Royal College of Surgeons. There it was 
found impracticable to preserve them as they 
were ; photographs were therefore taken of 
them in different positions, and they were 
then boiled down and their skeletons set up 
in the usual way. They were pronounced 
to belong to a race no remains of which 
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had previously been taken to England, and 
were probably of the ancient Atacama tribe, 
the language of which is still retained in a 
small extent of country near the Loa, and 
is totally distinct from the Amchua, which 
was and is spoken by the so-cailed Inca 
Indians, and. the Agmara, which was used 
by those tributary to the Incas in the south- 
ern and eastern portion of what was then 
Peru, and is spoken still by their descend- 
ants. 

On the small peninsula of Megillima, near 
the town which was in Bolivian territory, 
there is a deposit of guano, but of far inferi- 
or quality to the Peruvian, containing princi- 
pally phosphate and barely one per cent. of 
ammonia. As Chile laid claim to half of this 
deposit, as being within Chilean limits, a 
compromise was effected long before the war, 
under which the Chilean government under- 
took to utilize this guano, which, being situ- 
ated at an elevation of several hundred feet, 
they had to do by means of a very ingenious 
overhead wire tramway, paying Bolivia an 
annual sum as its share of the profits. Now, 
however, it must belong exclusively to Chile. 
This guano is worth in England only from 
£6 to £7 per ton as against £22 to £24, 
the price of the Peruvian guano before its 
deterioration. 

Now with regard to Chile: the position of 
this republic has been for many years far su- 
perior to that of either of its northern neigh- 
bors. Without any adventitious bank like 
that of the guano deposits on which to draw, 
it has relied solely (with a population of only 
two and a half to three millions) on the skill 
and energy and industry of its citizens, as 
displayed in their mining and agricultural 
operations. The former have been confined 
principally to the northern portion of the 
country where the soil is for the greater part 
rocky and barren, but where numerous silver 
and copper mines exist or have existed, and 
which in many instances have yielded large 
fortunes to their proprietors. The ores from 


these mines are in a great measure treated at 
large smelting establishments on the coast, 
so that both copper and silver are exported 
in the shape of regulus and bullion, thus sav- 
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ing a great amount of freight. There are, 
however, extensive coal fields in the south, 
especially at Leta, to work which a company 
was formed now many years since, with a 
large capital, supplying fuel to the numerous 
steamers plying along the coast, as well as 
for domestic purposes. This coal is not 
equal in quality to the steam coal brought 
from England, but answers very well when 
mixed with it. 

As to agriculture, the Chileans have been 
quick to adopt all the modern appliances 
and improvements which constitute it a 
science. Before the war they shipped large 
quantities of grain to Peru, which, as already 
mentioned, depended on it almost entirely 
for supplies; and this branch of industry has 
likewise enabled landlords to return to.the 
capital—Santiago—with fortunes which in 
England would be termed very considerable, 
but which can scarcely be said to vie with 
those of California. One large source of 
income is the great extent of the fields of 
“alfalfa,” which in England is called Lucerne 
and in America by its Spanish name, as well 
as, I believe, Chilean clover. On these fields, 
where the roots of alfalfa descend to a depth 
of six or more feet, and are therefore never 
eradicated, cattle are fattened and horses 
reared for home consumption and use and 
for export to Peru and elsewhere. . 

Chile occupies a narrow strip of land be- 
tween the stupendous Cordillera of the Andes 
and the sea, of from forty to one hundred 
and forty miles in width—its seaboard from 
latitude twenty-four (before the war) to the 
southern end of the Island of Chiloé: but 
it now really extends as far as the Island of 
Tierra del Fuego—for an arrangement has 
been come to between Chile and the Argen- 
tine Confederation, by which the former is 
allowed to possess that portion of Patagonia 
which lies between the Cordillera and the sea, 
whilst the latter retains the whole of the 
country lying to the east of it. The value 
of this, however, to the Buenos Ayres gov- 
ernment is very questionable for the present, 
for the country is infested by wild tribes of 
horse Indians of a very dangerous type, with 
whom the troops of that government are in 
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an almost constant state of warfare on the 
frontier. 

The character of the country in the north- 
ern portion of Chile is, as already stated, 
barren, but it gradually becomes more fertile 
towards the center and south, whilst in the 
neighborhood of Valdivia and Chiloé there 
are dense forests, the atmosphere there being 
generally very moist. 

In saying that Chile has a sea-board of 
1,500 miles I make a slight mistake; for the 
northern portion of the Republic is divided 
from the southern by a strip—I can scarcely 
call it more—of land occupied by the indom- 
itable tribe of Araucanian Indians, men pos- 
essed of great muscular power, who have at- 
tained a certain amount of civilization by 
dint of imitation. ‘These Indians, from the 
earliest period of the Spanish conquest, val- 
iantly held out against their invaders, and so 
excited their admiration that Ercilla, one of 
their number, wrote a poem of durable rep- 
utation to their honor. Since then they 
have successfully maintained their indepen- 
dence, which has been recognized by the 
Chilean government by treaty, and now its 
citizens are compelled in most cases to pro- 
ceed by water to the south of the Republic 
in order to avoid the Araucanian territory. 
The government gazette, published at San- 
tiago, is called “ El Araucan,” ¢. ¢., the Arau- 
canian. 

After Santiago, the principal town is Val- 
paraiso (literally, the vale of Paradise, an 
appellation I cannot say it deserves, for there 
is very little vegetation around it), really the 
seaport of the capital, from which it is dis- 
tant about one hundred and eight miles, and 
with which it is connected by a railroad. Here 
the foreign element, principally English and 
German and engaged in commercial pursuits, 
predominates. But the same is not the case 
at Santiago, where there are but few of either 
nationality. At that capital, I may remark, 
I spent three very pleasant years when in the 
diplomatic service, and have visited it sever- 
al times since ; and I must say that nowhere 
have I met with society more polished and 
at the same tinte truly genial, many of the gen- 
tlemen having been educated in Paris; whilst 
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the hospitality dispensed by all with whom 
I came in contact, both in town and country, 
was extreme. The population is said to he 
about 200,000, and the city is laid out with 
the streets at right angles to each other in a 
valley overlooked by the gigantic Andes 
(amongst which mountains I have seen at 
night no less than six or seven volcanoes 
emitting flames all at the same time—a sight 
not to be forgotten). The houses are built 
as usual in the greater part of South Amer- 
ica, of adobes or sun-dried bricks, but stuc- 
coed so that the substratum is indiscernable; 
and generally contain two or three “patios,” 
or courtyards, many of them of marble, sur- 
rounded first by the reception rooms, second, 
by the sleeping apartments, and third by the 
kitchens and other offices. They consist 
mostly of a ground floor alone, another story 
being seldom added on account of the fre- 
quent earthquakes. The rooms are gener- 
ally furnished in the most costly style and are 
of large size, giving ample scope for the en- 
joyment of the numerous balls, dancing being 
a favorite occupation, or rather amusement, 
of not only the upper but of the lower classes; 
the latter, however, indulge only in those 
where two performers figure, viz, the samague- 
ca and the resfa/osa, the latter meaning liter- 
ally the slipping down. At these balls (as well 
as in private life) I had ample opportunities 
to form an opinion of the beauty of the 
fairer portion of the upper classes; and I 
must candidly confess that in no one city 
that I have visited (and they are many) have 
I found a larger collection of lovely faces, 
until I came to San Francisco. Here, I 
must say, the number is surpassed. In Peru, 
too, I found a great deal of beauty, but of a 
different type — the brunette — whereas in 
Chile there are many blondes, direct de- 
scendants of the Goths and natives of the 
north of Spain, from whence came the orig- 
inal Spanish conquerors of Chile; Peru, and 
the country alongside the river Plate were 
occupied by men from Andalusia, who are 
all dark. ‘There was one custom at Lima 
which cannot fail to disgust a foreigner, viz, 
the immoderate use by many of the ladies 
of arsenic to improve the complexion ; this, 
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whilst imparting a brilliant whiteness to the 
skin, gives a ghastly look to the features. 

There was one unpleasant element in 
Chilean life at the time of my first visit, and 
that was the robbers, who were rather numer- 
ous, although they have since, I am told, en- 
tirely disappeared. On one occasion I was 
going out to a country house in the afternoon 
in company with a Chilean lawyer, when two 
horsemen, rushingintotheroad from each side 
of a lane which crossed it, attempted to ride 
us down. We, however, fortunately reined up 
our steeds in time, and my companion hav- 
ing pistols (not revolvers) in his holster, pre- 
sented me with one with a very trembling 
hand, saying, ‘Take, take,” and setting spurs 
to his horse galloped off with all speed, leav- 
ing me to confront the bandits. This I suc- 
cessfully did by presenting the pistol first at 
one and then at the other; and, as they had 
no firearms, and evidently neither desired to 
be the first disposed of, they decamped. I 
mention this little episode more especially in 
order to be enabled to add that it was the 
pleasant habit of these robbers to murder 
their victim as well as plunder him, follow- 
ing this up with the delightful process of re- 
moving the skin from his face in order to 
prevent his being identified. 

The limits of this paper do not permit of 
my entering at length into the historical 
events which have occurred in the Republics 
under review since they obtained their defin- 
itive freedom from the Spanish yoke, which 
event took place in 1825, when the Span- 
iards were defeated at the decisive battle of 
Auguancha, on the Peruvian plains. Subse- 
quent to this time both Peru and Bolivia 
have been subject to frequent revolutions 
brought about by military adventurers inca- 
pable of appreciating their duties as heads 
of an orderly government. There have, 
however, been one or two honorable excep- 
tions in Peru, notably Marshal Ramon Cas- 
tilla, a soldier of Yuca descent, who secured 
for his country the inestimable blessings of 
peace for many years. As to civilian Pres- 
idents they have been very few ; Don Manuel 
Pardo, a man of enlightened views and of 
great ability, was the last civilian President 
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legally chosen, and even he was assassinated 
in 1874, shortly after his term of office had 
expired, presumably to prevent his being re- 
elected. Chile, on the other hand, has suf- 
fered from only one revolution, and that as 
long ago as 1851. It was promptly sup- 
pressed, though with some bloodshed. Her 
presidents have been both civilian and mili- 
tary, the present one being of the formerclass ; 
and the principal fault to be found with most 
of them has been their ultra-conservatism. 
An account of the antiquities of Peru 
would likewise have been very interesting; 
but on this subject I must refer to the elab- 
orate works published by Mr. E. Squires, of 
New York, who-was for some years United 
States Commissioner to that Republic. He 
devoted himself with the most unwearied in- 
dustry totheir explanation, andthe result of his 
researches is of the most absorbing character. 
Suffice it is to say that he discovered evidence 
that the population of Peru prior to the ad- 
vent of the Spaniards, the historical account 
of which has been so graphically given by 
Prescott, was most dense, and its civilization 
of a very advanced type. As to the mon- 
umental remains left behind them, they are 
such as to excite the admiration of all explor- 
ers, from their solidity and the extraordinary 
mathematical nicety with which masses of 
stone are superimposed on each other with- 
out recourse tocement. This is particularly 
noticeable at and near Cuzes, the ancient 
Inca capital, celebrated for its temple of the 
sun and vestal virgins. That temple, it is 
said, was plated with gold, of which only a 
small portion fell into the insatiable maw of 
the Spaniards, the rest being thrown for its 
preservation from desecration into Lake Tit- 
icaca. ‘This is the most elevated sheet of 
water in the world, being situated at a height 
of about fifteen thousand feet above the sea, 
between Peru and Bolivia. Here small 
steamers, taken up to the lake in pieces 
by the Arequipa and Pimo Railway, have 
been plying for some years, and it only now 
remains for a company to be formed to 
dredge the lake, at the bottom of which there 
must unquestionably exist vast treasures of 
the Peruvian metals, but especially gold. 
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There is evidence that before the arrival of 
the Inca who introduced the worship of the 
sun, one Supreme Being was reverenced by 
at any rate some of the tribes they subjected 
to their rule. At a distance of twenty miles 
south of Lima are the extensive wins of the 
city of Pachacamae, a name which signifies 
‘“‘He who animates the Universe,” “ The 
Creator of the World,” and clearly designated 
the nature of the religion of the ancient Pe- 
ruvians. Here the explorations of Mr. 
Squires brought to light relics ef the most 
interesting character in the shape of pottery 
and articles of domestic use, including even 
clothing, which elucidate very considerably 
the manners and customs of the old inhab- 
itants. 

Now, with regard to the Incas, various 
theories have been advariced as to their orig- 
inal nationality and origin, but none seems 
to me to be more plausible than that of Ig- 
natius Donneily, the American author of a 
work entitled “‘ Atlantis in the Antediluvian 
World.” This Atlantis is referred to by Pla- 
to, whose information descended to him 
from his ancestor Solon, who resided for two 
years in Egypt. There the priests informed 
him that they derived their civilization from 
the Continent of Atlantis, which had existed 
in the Atlantic to the west of Europe and 
Africa, and which having been long sub- 
merged by a sudden catastrophe, gave rise 
to the tradition of a universal deluge. Ac- 
cording to Donnelly, civilization spread from 
Atlantis both in an easterly and westerly di- 
rection, as evidenced by numerous ruined 
cities and other remains, the origin of which 
has hitherto puzzled archzologists—for in- 
stance those of Central America—the gigan- 
tic masonry and statues found in Easter 
Island, and the prehistoric mounds existing 
in this country. Donnelly also ventures 
on the hypothesis that the- Incas were in 
some way descended from the Atlanteans. 
Now tradition tells us that the original In- 
cas were fair, with long amber or yellow hair 
and powerful frames; and it is a fact, that 
until within the last few years there existed 
in the Island of Teneriffe, one of the Cana- 
ry group (where I saw them), two descend- 
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ants of the ancient Guanches—brother and 
sister—who together answered that descrip- 
tion. So muscular and brave was this race, 
that it took the Spaniards sixty years to 
complete the conquest of these islands, in 
spite of their armor and superior weapons, 
opposed to clubs and stones alone. Itisa 
matter of history that Diramus, one of the 
kings of the Grand Canary, when taken pris- 
oner by the Spaniards and conveyed to Spain, 
was led before the king, who requested him 
to measure his strength with that of the 
most powerful soldier in the Spanish army. 
His reply was: “Let your two strongest 
men prevent my lifting a goblet of water to 
my lips with each hand, and I will do so.” 
The experiment was tried, and he success- 
fully resisted their efforts, This immense 
strength appears to have been inherent in 
the race, for a notoriously powerful Spaniard 
arrived at Teneriffe when I was there, with 
the sole Quixotic object of testing the strength 
of the surviving male Guanche I havealluded 
to. On reaching the latter’s dwelling, the sister 
requested him to be seated until her brother 
returned. She then took up a sack of flour 
weighing more than two hundred pounds 
under each arm, and with them ascended a 
ladder into a loft above, without any support 
whatever. This so terrified the Spaniard, 
who judged of the might of the brother by 
what he saw of that of the sister, that he ab- 
solutely vanished before she reappeared. 
Now, Donnelly makes out—indirectly, how- 
ever—that these Guanches, inhabitants of the 
Canary Islands, which are probabiy some of 
the mountain peaks, as the Azores undoubt- 
edly are, of the submerged Continent of At- 
lantis, were identical in race with the origi- 
nal Incas of Peru. 

There is one disagreeable feature incident- 
al to a residence on the west coast of South 
America to which I have only easually re- 
ferred, viz, the earthquakes. When I was in 
Santiago de Chile they were of frequent oc- 
currence, although, fortunately, not doing 
any great amount of damage. They were 
startling enough, however, while they lasted, 
but at times productive of some amusement; 
for I have more than once seen lines of ladies 
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and gentlemen in light costumes—blankets, 
sheets, etc.—standing in the small stream of 
water which flowed down the center of most 
of the streets, in order to be out of the way 
of the falling houses should the shock which 
aroused them be repeated. It was not an 
uncommon occurrence to hear the sereno, 
or night-watchman, whose duty it was to call 
hour and weather at intervals, using the for- 
mula, “Ave Marita Purissima, las doce han 
dado y serena,” that is, “Hail, purest Mary, 
twelve o’clock has struck, and it is fine,” 
(varied, of course, according to the hour and 
state of the weather), suddenly pause and 
change the last word into ‘semblando, 7. e. 
“ Ave Maria Purissima, las doce han dado y 
temblado —“ Hail, purest Mary twelve o'clock 
has struck, and the earth 1s quaking.” Val- 
paraiso has been seriously damaged on 
several occasions by earthquake shocks, but 
the most frightful catastrophe Chile has 
experienced was about the year 1839, when 
the town of Concepcion was first shaken 
down and then overwhelmed by a_ huge 
earthquake wave, which drowned nearly the 
whole of the inhabitants, amounting to sev- 
eral thousands. 

I happened to be at Lima on the 13th of 
August, 1868—a date which will long be re- 
membered as that of the occurrence of one 
of the most disastrous earthquakes recorded 
—the same year in which took place that 
which created so much alarm as well as 
damage in this city. In the republic of Ec- 
uador the victims were numbered by scores 
of thousands, the earth opening and swallow- 
ing up whole villages, with a rotatory motion; 
whilst in Peru, although the destruction was 
by no means so extensive, it was sufficiently 
great to cause much misery and destitution, 
as well as loss of life. A little before five 
o'clock p. M. I was entering the large square, 
the “Plaza de la Constitucion,” when I ob- 
served that every one on the spot was stand- 
ing still, watching the towers of the cathedral, 
which were swaying to and fro, but too gently 
to disturb their equilibrium, at the same time 
that the ground under our feet was heaving. 
This for four minutes and a half; and half 
an hour later, at the hotel, when about eighty 
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people were seated at the /ad/e a’héte dinner, 
the floor oscillated under us, and the gazeliers 
moved backwards and forwards for three and 
a half minutes more, but not asoulstirred. At 
Lima the earthquake did no damage, but at 
Callao, its port, six miles distant, a number 
of houses were overthrown; and had it not 
been for the island of San Lowrenco at the 
southwest, which broke the force of the wave 
approaching from that direction, the town 
must have been overwhelmed. As it was, 
considerable damage was done; but the 
greatest was sustained by the ports of Arica 
and Iquique, far to the south. At the for- 
mer I was at a large dinner-party given by 
the British Consul to some of the Peruvian 
Ministers and other magnates three weeks 
before the 13th August, on which day. his 
house completely disappeared, so that in 1870 
when I revisited the place I could not even 
discover the site on which it stood. The 
whole town was destroyed by the earthquake 
and its concomitant wave, and what happen- 
ed to some of the shipping was most curious. 
The Peruvian corvette ‘‘ America” was driven 
ashore and became a wreck, with the loss of 
half her crew; the American storeship “ Fre- 
donia” was turned topsy-turvy with all the 
men on board; but the gunboat “ Wateree,” 
commanded by Captain Gillies, after being 
tossed to and fro in pitchy darkness, sudden- 
ly came toa standstill without any shock, 
and when the Captain ordered the lead to 
be heaved to ascertain the depth of water, it 
was found that she was actually on dry land, 
and, being very flat, no perceptible contact 
with the ground was noticed, so gently had 
she been deposited more than half a mile 
inland. In 1870 I visited her, and took 
some grape-shot from her magazine; and 
there I believe she still remains. It was 
even proposed at one time to convert her 
into an hotel. 

As to Iquique—a thriving port, the out- 
let of the nitrate of soda manufactured at 
La Noria, to which there is a railroad owned 
by English capitalists—scarcely a vestige re- 
mained of the town. In the Maury hotel at 
Lima, at which I was staying, there was an 
Englishman calling himself “ Colonel” Har- 
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ris, who was associated with another named 
Dixon in works established at Iquique for 
the smelting of the tailings of silver left by 
the old Spaniards. He said to me, “Well, 
this earthquake must have done an immense 
amount of damage further south, but I shall 
be quite satisfied if my partner has escaped 
with his life.” Two or three days afterwards, 
Dixon, then a man sixty-four years of age, 
was brought up by a steamer, having had one 
of the most marvellous escapes man ever ex- 
perienced. After closing his establishment 
he was standing near it talking to another 
Englishman named Billingshurst, and to a 
Peruvian. The shock came-—he saw the 
sea recede, and said to them, “ Fly for your 
lives, the sea will come back upon us.” 
Billingshurst rushed into his tottering house 
close by just in time for the roof to fall in, 
and bury himself, wife, and ten children ; the 
eleventh, a girl, was afterwards picked up 
alive floating in the sea, by a boat. Dixon 
made as fast as he could for a slight eleva- 
tion in the plain where he knew he would 
be safe, but before he reached it, the earth- 
quake wave overtook him, and when he 
came to himself he found that he was several 
hundred yards out at sea, with his jacket 
caught by a beam which kept him momen- 
tarily under. He had the presence of mind, 
however, to draw his arm out of the sleeve 
and abandon the jacket, when another beam 
struck him on the head, and he became 
senseless, whilst a jagged piece of wood 
pierced his thigh. When he regained con- 
sciousness he found himself, after having been 
insensible for some fifteen hours, about four 
hundred yards inland, close to the cemetery, 
and covered with sand and blood. Rising 
on his hands and knees, he managed to crawl 
to the neighborhood of his late works which 
had altogether disappeared, but on the tram- 
way close by he actually found his lost 
jacket, which he wore at the time he told me 
the story. 

I will now give a short account of the war 
between Chile on the one side, and Peru 
and Bolivia on the other, which lasted 
for from four to five years. Within the last 


four months, however, terms have been ar- 
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ranged for a peace, which it is to be hoped 
will prove lasting—however humiliating it 
may be to one of the Republics engaged, 
and disastrous to another. A work propos- 
ing to be an impartial account of this war 
and of its origin has been published by Mr. 
Clements Markham, F. R. S., and Honorary 
Secretary of the Royal Geographical Society 
of London; but I cannot help thinking that 
his views are anything but impartial, and 
undeservedly hostile to Chile, which he stig- 
matizes as actuated by an inordinate cupid- 
ity. Different accounts are of course given 
by the parties recently contending, but there 
can be no doubt, as even Mr, Markham him- 
self acknowledges, that by a treaty made be- 
tween Chile and Bolivia the latter engaged 
to allow Chilean citizens and their foreign 
associates to establish nitrate of soaa works 
at Antofagasta, and only to levy a certain 
amount of export duty thereon. The Chil- 
eans consequently expended large sums in 
those works, and then Bolivia—unquestiona- 
bly instigated by Peru, which had for some 
time viewed with jealousy the progress made 
by Chile in this branch of industry, which 
was successfully competing with the Peru- 
vian exportation of nitrate from its province 
of Tarapaca—considerably raised the duty. 
The Chileans naturally refused to pay it, the 
Bolivians used force to compel them, and 
the government of the former had recourse 
to arms in order to protect its citizens. Peru, 
in virtue of a secret treaty with Bolivia, came 
to her assistance, and thus the war com- 
menced. Fortunately for Chile her iron-clad 
and other vessels gave her considerably the 
advantage over the Peruvian squadron — 
still for some time the latter caused her 
trouble, and prevented her landing troops 
on Peruvian soil until it was annihilated, 
and the heroic captain Grau killed whilst in 
command of the ironclad “ Huascar” (so 
called after the brother of Atahuaspa, the 
ill-fated last of the Incas). These obstacles 
being removed, Chile was enabled to disem- 
bark a considerable force on Peruvian terri- 
tory ; and although her troops sustained a 
rather serious defeat not long after the com- 
mencement of operations, she was afterwards 
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uniformly victorious in spite of the opposi- 
tion, in many instances heroic, both of Pe- 
ruvians and Bolivians, including many indi- 
vidual cases of most patriotic devotion. Her 
success was mainly owing to her very supe- 
rior artillery, admirably equipped cavalry, 
and the better physique of the men. The 
result, as is well known, has been the guasi 
conquest of the whole of Peru, an immense 
and probably wanton destruction of proper- 
ty, and the cession to Chile of the province 
of Tarapaca (and possibly Arica and Tacna) 
on the part of Peru, and the desert of Ata- 


NOTES ON 


I. 


NATURAL HISTORY, 


On the map of the Western Hemisphere 
of our globe, we see this strip of land at- 
tached like a little tail to the northern part 
of the American continent. But on nearer 
knowledge it proves much less insignificant 
in size than it may appear to the eye of the 
careless student of geography. Especially 
the traveler on a coasting-vessel, viewing day 
by day the shifting scenery of its rugged 
coast, will find an excellent opportunity to 
fully realize its length. In fact, this small 
seeming appendage of the Western Continent 
is not less than six hundred miles long, with 
a breadth of from sixty to eighty miles, con- 
taining, at a rough estimate, an area of more 
than 40,000 square miles. 

Although the southern extremity of the 
peninsula just touches the tropical line, its 
average temperature is by far less intensely 
warm than that of other regions lying under 
the same latitude—at all events, much more 
moderate than the temperature on the oppo- 
site side of the Gulf, in the “erras calientes 
(warm lands) of Sonora and Sinaloa. Fresh 
currents of air sweep almost continually over 
the mountains, either from the ocean in the 
west or from the Gulf in the east, gratefully 
tempering the atmosphere during the summer 
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cunavar, with its minerals and nitrate of 
soda, on that of Bolivia. 

It is asserted, and I believe with reason, 
that the Chilean soldiery were guilty of great 
atrocities during the war. ‘This, however, 
is scarcely to be wondered at. These men, 
who now speak nothing but Spanish, are of 
the blood of Spaniards mingled with that of 
the Araucanian and other (ancient) kindred 
tribes of Indians, and inherit some of the 
ferocious nature of their ancestors; whereas 
the Peruvian and Bolivian soldiers are most- 
ly of pure Indian blood and of milder races. 

F. Studdy Leigh. 


LOWER CALIFORNIA. 


season. For the valleys and on the lower 
plateaus near the coast the thermometer will 
rise to a higher degree, but on the loftier el-: 
evations in the interior—for example, on the 
spot where these notes are written—it seldom 
points above ninety degrees F. in summer, 
and very rarely falls below the freezing point 
in an exceptional winter night. Therefore, 
the ancient derivation of the name of Cadli- 
fornia from calida fornax, (hot furnace) can 
hardly be taken as appropriate. 

Being almost a tropical country of but 
moderate average elevation, the year can 
only be properly divided into two seasons, 
the dry and rainy. The dry season ordinar- 
ily sets in during October. From this month 
till May, and sometimes even later, very lit- 
tle rain will fall, if any. At the end of this 
time the clouds begin-to gather thicker in 
the sky—which rarely remains entirely cloud- 
less—until the beneficent moisture begins to 
descend, frequently in heavy showers and 
accompanied by magnificent thunder storms. 
Soon after the first installments of rain, trees 
and shrubs will dress themselves in their new 
attire of green; grass and herbs begin to 
shoot up, and all organic nature rapidly re- 
vives after a prostration of several months. 
In some years, when the rains are not co- 
pious enough to raise sufficient pasture, the 
whole country suffers severely; cattle and 
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beasts of burden sometimes perish by the 
hundreds. 

The rainy term usually ends with a heavy 
gale, which lasts for a day or two, sometimes 
making great havoc among trees, wooden 
houses, palm-roofs, brush-fences, and other 
unsubstantial constructions. On sucha day 
there is a grand commotion on the waters of 
the gulf. This annually recurring tempest 
is called a ¢emporal or cordonazo. During 
our two years’ residence no such convulsion 
of the atmosphere occurred, and we doubted 
somewhat whether these ‘/emporales are quite 
as regular as people hereabout affirm. 

Owing to its dryness and the fresh breezes 
from the sea constantly fanning the land, the 
climate is exceedingly healthy, and the little 
sickness which prevails among the inhabi- 
tants comes rather from individual ignorance, 
exposure, neglect, and recklessness than from 
natural causes. 

The northern portion of the peninsula 
is an unknown land to the writer. Of the 
mountains that come within view, none seem 
to surpass the height of 4,000 feet, while the 
cerros in our immediate neighborhood scarce- 
ly attain one-half of that height. Both on 
the ocean side and the gulf side a wide- 
spreading, gentle slope, almost a level plain, 
extends for many miles from the base of the 
mountain ranges down to the coast. 

All these mountains, hills, valleys, and 
plateaus are covered by a remarkable vege- 
tation—remarkable on account of its variety 
and distribution. It is an almost continuous 
bush, composed of trees and shrubs, mostly 
garnished with pricks and thorns, many of 
them belonging to the mimosa family, inter- 
mixed with the columnar cactus or fi¢ihaya, 
but seldom forming an impenetrable thicket 
like a tropical jungle. These trees and shrubs, 
all of a low and stunted growth, make the 
hills and slopes very beautiful during and 
soon after the rainy season, especially when 
they are in blossom; but they offer very little 
shade to the wayfarer, or to the cattle that 
browse amongst them. This bush, which 
seems to spread all over the country, is very 
different from the chapparal of Alta Califor- 
nia, and altogether much pleasanter to look 
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upon than the sad and monotonous sage- 
covered plains and slopes of our interior ter- 
ritories. 

Among the wild plants there are some of 
remarkable medicinal virtue; others might 
become of utility and some commercial con- 
sideration if properly taken in hand. The 
orchilla, so frequently quoted of late, grows 
only near the coast, and it has not been my 
good fortune yet to visit its original haunts. 
The damiana, an herb of which the leaves 
and stalks are used in a decoction like tea 
by the natives, was said here to possess some 
extraordinary qualities as a tonic ard stimu- 
lant, long before its introduction to com- 
merce. A very common bush, called som- 
éaya, contains in its leaves and branches a 
rich sap of an indelible dark brown color. 
The wild cotton plant is frequently met with 
on the plains; also a kind of wild fig tree, 
which grows to a large size and bears a small 
eatable fruit. The pepper bush bears small 
round berries,. which, after ripening and dry- 
ing, turn from green into red, and have an 
exceedingly pungent, peppery taste — deli- 
cious to the native palate. The castor-oil 
plant grows spontaneously in many places, 
especially on the banks of arroyos, or dry, 
sandy river beds. 

A peculiar feature of the landscape is the 
frequency of the before mentioned pitahaya 
or pitaya ( Cereus giganteus, I believe, is its 
botanical name). It grows almost every- 
where, not in massive groups or clumps, but 
mostly singly, at irregular distances. Often, 
on noticing a fine specimen, with its short, 
sturdy stem of a dozen or more inches di- 
ameter, and its branches stretching some 
thirty feet perpendicularly upward, like so 
many fluted green columns, I said, ‘What 
an attraction it would be if transplanted to 
the Jardin des Plantes of Paris, the Central 
Park of New York, or the Golden Gate Park 
in San Francisco!” There are two distinct 
varieties of this interesting plant: one has 
coarse, parallel grooves running down its 
branches, and bears a fruit very much like 
the head of a large thistle. The other is 
more densely and symmetrically striped or 
ribbed along each individual shaft, and its 
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fruit is like to the prickly pear or common 
cactus-fig, only round and larger. It begins 
to riperi in May, and contains a sweet, juicy 
pulp full of small black seeds. One kind of 
this fruit is green, and its inside looks very 
much like the pulp of a large green goose- 
berry; the other kind is of a deep scarlet. 
The proportion of saccharine substance in 
both kinds is so considerable, that by mere 
steaming or evaporating the watery particles 
a rich preserve is obtained, which after 
awhile becomes all granulated with sugar, and 
really deserves to be introduced to the lovers 
of jam and marmalade in the civilized world. 
We were also told that it contains a consid- 
erable proportion of iodine, and consequent- 
ly might become an agreeable substitute for 
cod liver oil. Still another red variety of the 
pitaya fruit contains less sugary matter, but 
also furnishes a very agreeable dessert, es- 
pecially with an addition of sherry wine and 
powdered sugar, when it may be campared 
to strawberry. It ripens later in the year, 
not before October or November, and is 
called the pitaya agria (sour pitaya). Doubt- 
lessly this most delicious of wild fruits could 
be made still better by intelligent selection 
and culture. During the féfaya season, 
many individuals and families of the poorest 
class go into the monée and lead a happy, 
lazy life among the bushes for a number of 
weeks, subsisting almost exclusively on this 
delicious fruit. Besides the fz/aya, there are 
other kinds of cacti, but not as numerous. 
The great desideratum of this country is 
live springs and running water. By digging 
down to a moderate depth, wells could be 
opened in many places; especially in the 
sands of the numerous dry arroyos, a hole 
but a few feet deep will, in almost every 
case, fetch water. This well-digging ought 
to be undertaken much more frequently 
and systematically, chiefly for the benefit of 
domestic animals, which suffer severely dur- 
ing the dry season—not so much for want of 
food as for want of water. Nothing but the 
carelessness and indolence of the native pop- 
ulation is to blame for this culpable neglect. 
With a modicum of intelligent cultivation 
almost any kind of field and garden produce, 
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especially that of the warmer zones, could 
be raised here; and, where water can be ob- 
tained for a little irrigation, the cultivator 
may be confident of an abundant crop. The 
orange, lemon, lime, citron, and pomegran- , 
ate grow luxuriantly in the gardens of the 
ranchos, and bear plentifully; although the 
fruit is generally of an inferior quality, owing 
to carelessness in selection and want of proper 
attention to the trees. Fig and peach trees 
and the grapevine also grow vigorously wher- 
ever planted, but are subject to the same 
drawback. I ate a fine bunch of grapes in 
August, which was culled from a vine plant- 
ed six months previously (in February) as a 
cutting, and it bore fruit again which ripened 
about Christmas. The banana flourishes on 
the lowlands; also im many places several 
varieties of the palm, guavas, ciruelas, and 
other tropical fruit trees are quite common. 
Sugar-cane grows splendidly in many local- 
ities. The juice is squeezed out in mills of 
most primitive construction and boiled down 
into panoche—a staple article for the na- 
tives; nearly all is consumed in their own 
territory. The sandillo (watermelon) is a_ 
great favorite, and is very abundant early in 
the season. Maize is not extensively culti- 
vated, though also a great staple of food for 
this /oréil/a-consuming population. Nor did 
I see any fields of wheat or other kinds of 
grain. But the common garden vegetables, 
such as cabbage, pumpkins, lettuce, beans, 
peas, most kinds of esculent roots and bulbs, 
tomatoes, peppers, and the like, can be abun- 
dantly raised with but little application, 
which little, however, is not forthcoming. 
Among the inhabitants of the widely-spread 
bush, the largest sized quadruped is the puma 
or Californian lion, differing from the puma 
of more northern latitudes only by its darker 
color. It is very scarce, and keeps far away 
from the abodes of man. Bears there are 
none—at least not here in the south, Nor 
are there any monas, as Joaquin Miller per- 
sists in calling the legitimate ancestors of our 
genus. There are some deer, but not in 
sufficient numbers to make the hunter’s pro- 
fession a profitable one. The wildcat, coy- 
ote, and several varieties of the fox, skulk 
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about in the bushy wilderness, but shyly avoid 
the settlements. Rabbits, squirrels, and 
chipmunks I met but very few on my excur- 
sions, but I frequently perceived the neigh- 
borhood of the skunk. The sorz//o is con- 
sidered a very dangerous little animal by the 
natives. According to them, it occasionally 
attacks a sleeping person and inflicts a bite, 
usually on his nose. After such a wound 
hydrophobia will follow in most cases. Such 
is the popular belief, which seems to have 
little verification in fact, and yet is very wide- 
ly diffused among hunters of different races 
and localities; it is an accepted belief in 
the Rocky Mountains. 2 

Among wild birds, the most handsome is 
the cardinal, flitting like a flash of scarlet 
fire through the verdure of the bush. Of 
parrots—so numerous in the woods on the 
opposite shore south of Mazatlan—there are 
none at all here. Pigeons and doves we 
have in great number. Occasionally I have 
observed a most beautiful small dove, scarce- 
ly larger than a sparrow; this variety always 
goes in pairs. Woodpeckers and mocking- 
birds are not scarce, and small birds of the 
tomtit.and finch species very plentiful. Quail 
I frequently started up during my rambles. 
They are like those of upper California— 
the same graceful top-feather, and the same 
call. Humming-birds are rather scarce; I 
noticed only a few of them. ‘The largest 
wild bird is the turkey buzzard, which hovers 
in numbers around our pueblos, in eager 
quest of carrion. 

To say a few words about the domestic 
animals: the indigenous breed of neat cattle 
seem to me superior to the long-horned and 
long-legged wild animals of Texas and Alta 
California. Sheep and goats are rare, 
although goats would find the immense brush 
on the rocky hillsides a real paradise. The 
cosmopolitan porker is wallowing in the sand 
and mudholes of our arroyo. The hard- 
working and often most cruelly abused mule 
is the only means of transportation. Horses 
are less used than these more hardy, much- 
enduring beasts. Badly starved ferros (dogs), 
mostly of a tan breed, swarm about every 
pueblo and rancho. Cats are much the 
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same as everywhere else; so are rats, bats, 
and mice. The ubiquitious common barn- 


.fowl is almost the only kind of poultry. 


Being rarely fed and taken care of, the poor 
gallinas have to scratch hard for a living, 
subsisting mainly on worms, insects, and 
garbage. They are nevertheless exceedingly 
prolific. The turkey (guajaloti) is much less 
kept, because it requires more attention. 
Ducks and geese I did not observe any- 
where. 

Of the order of reptiles, the lizards or ég- 
uanas are most numerous. ‘There are sev- 
eral varieties of different colors—brown, gray, 
yellow, green, and spotted—some attaining 
the length of two feet. They will bite in 
self-defence, but are not poisonous. We have 
a dog here of the terrier variety, who 1s an 
implacable enemy to them, and frequently 
gets pinched by them for his interference. 
Snakes seem to be quite scarce in this vicin- 
ity. I did not happen to meet with any dur- 
ing my perambulations, though [ lately killed 
a kind of garter-snake about three feet long 
in my room; and I am told that there are 
many rattlesnakes in other parts of the pen- 
insula. Small frogs make their appearance 
in great numbers after a shower, especially 
on warm evenings. Fishes are said to be 
very plentiful near the coast, in the Bay of 
La Paz; but, thanks to the indifference and 
sloth of the people, they are left undisturbed 
in their native element; so are oysters and 
other shell-fish. Ravenous “/urines (sharks) 
infest the bay, and make sea bathing some- 
what dangerous. Who has not heard or 
read about the famons pearl fisheries on the 
islands near the inlet of La Paz Bay? This 
is a very profitable business to some individ- 
uals, and could easily be enlarged with proper 
management. The value of the pearl crop 
during the years of my stay was $30,060 to 
$60,000 annually. 

The kingdom of insect life is very richly 
represented hereabouts, especially during the 
wet or summer season. There are flies of 
many kinds, among which a wee variety, 
something like a sandfly, is the most aggra- 
vating. These little pests will persist in 
flitting before one’s eyes and settling down 
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in them. Mosquitoes are not troublesome 
up here among the mountains, but down at 
La Paz—! A curious kind of mud-wasp, with 
a waist as thin as a thread, otherwise quite 
harmless, enters with great pertinacity into 
your room, and builds its nest of dirt any- 
where—on the wall, or ceiling, or under 
shelves. Ants red and dark, but mostly of 
small size, roam busily about everywhere, 
invade the houses, and consider everything 
eatable their legitimate prey. We had to 
protect our cupboard against these bold ma- 
rauders by making it stand, removed from 
the wall, on four small earthen cups filled 
with oil. Spiders we have in countless vari- 
eties, from the hideous tarantula to the fa- 
miliar daddy-long-legs. Some of them are 
said to be very poisonous, especially a big- 
bellied, short-legged species of a reddish 
color, called mata venada. Onawarm sum- 
mer evening, after the lamp is lit, legions of 
bugs, beetles, crickets, and moths, of all 
shapes, sizes and colors, will rush into your 
room through the open doors and windows, 
buzz about and knock against the lampshade, 
and not seldom against your head. They 
would be a treat to an enthusiastic entomol- 
ogist. One day I saw something like a live 
green stalk of grass moving over the’ brick 
floorof my room. It was a most peculiar in- 
sect, such as I had never heard or read anything 
of-—about three inches long, uniformly slen- 
der; it walked leisurely along on six long, 
tiny legs. On securing it and exhibiting it to 
an old resident I was told that it was called 
an “Ave Maria,” from the habit it has of 
taking an erect posture from time to time, 
and putting its forelegs together, assuming a 
pious attitude of prayer. It was doubtless 
some variety of the “praying mantis.” But- 
terflies swarm hereabouts in great multitude 
and variety. In the houses, of which many 
are covered with roofs of palmetto leaf, some 
of the ugliest kind of vermin often make 
their appearance on the walls, and occasion- 
ally drop down on your bed or table—scor- 
pions, centipedes, venomous spiders, and the 
like. A lady of our acquaintance some 
months ago took a pickle jar filled with 
such interesting specimens along with her 
VoL. ITI.—35. 
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for exhibition to her friends in San Francisco 
—most of these beauties secured in the 
house she inhabited during the summer with 
her husband and two little children. Luck- 
ily, though frequently alarmed, none of the 
family were ever bitten or stung; and in fact 
I never saw a case of grave injury caused by 
such insect-bites during my stay in this coun- 
try. People are apt to exaggerate the effects 
of such bites, which, after all, may not 
amount to much more than the stings of 
bees, wasps, or hornets, in our northern 
countries. 


Il. 


CHARACTERISTICS AND SOCIAL CONDITION OF 
THE POPULATION, 


To go back to the other end of the scale 
of animated beings: this peninsula is stock- 
ed mainly with the same hybrid race that 
generally rules in the c7devant American col- 
onies of Spain. Individuals and families of 
pure sangre azul (blue blood) are rather 
scarce amongst the natives, and the fullblood 
Indian nearly as rarely met with. But there 
exists every degree of shade, between the 
dark mahogany of the aboriginal /ndio and 
the amarillo (yellow) of the Spanish creole. 
As a matter of course, these people here 
possess all the good and bad qualities—vir- 
tues as well as vices—of their cousins on the 
otro lado (other side, meaning of the Gulf)— 
who asarule seem to have improved yet 
a little (in the wrong direction) on the com- 
mon moral deficiencies of average humanity. 
They are by no means naturally dull or un- 
intelligent; on the contrary, very quick of 
comprehension, and wide awake to their own 
immediate interest and profit. More improv- 
ident than indolent, they think of and care 
only for to-day, and perhaps for to-morrow 
—leaving the farther future to take care of 
itself. Hence they are passionate gamblers 
but no speculators. Great lovers of money, 
they prefer to get hold of it by indirect 
means, rather than to earn it by steady, le- 
gitimate labor. In this, however, they are 
not very different from people of a lighter 
complexion. The great ambition of every 
one is to open and keep a “enda (store); ° 
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even if his entire stock in trade should con- 
sist but in half a crate of panoche, one sack 
of maize, a few pounds of gueso (cheese), and 
a gallon of mescal (liquor distilled from the 
sap of the agave. None of this article is 
produced here; all is imported from the o¢ro 
lado). There the comerciante will loll behind 
his counter, smoking cigaritos and twanging 
a guitar all day long till late in the evening, 
in wait for customers. A pack of cards will 
be an article of greatest importance. But 
with all this love of gain, they cannot be said 
to be of a saving or hoarding disposition. 
They freely spend their money on trifles, 
amusements, and such like; the women, on 
chiffons and trinkets, the men on cards and 
women. Guzzling and gourmandizing are 
frailties much less frequent amongst them 
than with other nations. 

During the last fifteen or twenty years, 
outside civilization has entered into and 
spread over the country to some extent, 
chiefly imported by a number of foreign 
mining speculators. But unfortunately, it 
seems to have entered by the wrong door, 
making it questionable whether through 
its agency the condition of the native was 
improved, or the reverse. Luxuries and 
notions formerly unknown became soon ne- 
cessities of life, deranging the primitive hab- 
its and customs of the bucolic population to 
a great extent. The same class of women, 
for instance, that used to walk barefoot to 
and from the arroyo, with the picturesque 
olla (globular earthen water-pot) on the 
head, a thin gray reboso (a light scarf or 
small shawl, mostly of home manufacture) 
flung round the neck, is seen now flaunting 
through the streets of the pueblo in high- 
heeled shoes, with ample skirts, a many col- 
ored shawl round the shoulders, and a para- 
sol in the hand. I even noticed several 
peplums and chignons. Water-carrying, tor- 
tilla-making, cooking and washing, have be- 
come the duties of the poorest class, em- 
ployed as servants. There exists, however, 
a certain equality between the mistress and 
the maid, and I often see the maid with the 
gay shawl of the mistress round her head, 
while going to the “enda to buy a medios 
worth of fanoche. 
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Owing partly to natural causes, partly to 
the want or neglect of proper discipline, 
training and education, the standard of mor- 
ality is on a rather low level hereabout. In 
conjugal fidelity these Arcadians are deficient 
as the Latin races are apt to be; the tongue 
is used less to utter their knowledge and 
thoughts than to conceal the same. They 
are exceedingly polite to every stranger of a 
moderately decent appearance, and will read- 
ily concur with any statement of his with an 
emphatic “Si, sefor.” But whenever a di- 
rect statement is wanted from them they will 
answer nine times in ten with a deprecatory 
“Quien sabe?” Though partly descendants 
of the old heroes of the Conguis¢a and the 
proud chivalry of Spain, there is more vain- 
glorious brag and bravado in them than gen- 
uine pluck or courage. 

Not exactly bigoted, they yet are easily 
impressed by superstitious conceits and fan- 
cies. Only a short while ago a Santo 
made his appearance in this neighborhood, 
prophesying, and trying to perform miracu- 
lous cures. He succeeded in finding a num- 
ber of believers, but in the end proved to 
have arrived too late even for this out-of-the- 
way corner of the world; for he was taken 
up, tried, and silenced as an impostor—not 
so bad for an ignorant half-breed tribunal, 
when one recalls the success of similar 
prophets among the people of more enlight- 
ened communities. 

A good many of these Cris¢ianos own such 
names as Jesus, Maria (good for both sexes), 
Jose, Cruz, Concepcion, Presentacion, Puri- 
ficacion, Refugio, and all the names of saints 
in the calendar. But notwithstanding this 
outward show of piety, there is altogether 
very little religious feeling amongst them. 
Very few churches, and these most shocking- 
ly dilapidated, are scattered over the country. 
The old missions are all abandoned and in 
ruins. In this one new pueblo, containing 
a population of not less than 1,500 souls, there 
exists no church, chapel or meeting-house 
of whatever description. The padre of San 
Antonio comes over once or twice a year to 
baptize a dozen or so of babies, and this is 
about all the function he performs in this 
place. Marriage-knots are mostly tied by the 
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Juzgado (justice of the peace), and even such a 
tieis frequently considered quite superfluous. 
The dead are carried out, swathed in old 
sheets or blankets, or, if the family can afford 
it, ina gaudily ornamented, oblong dead-box, 
to some spot outside the village ; a train of 
women and children follows ; the grave-dig- 
ger marches amongst them, holding up a long 
handled spade like a cross; some friends of 
the defunto let off a number of fire-crackers 
during the procession to the grave; finally 
the corpse, or coffin and contents, is lowered 
into the hole and covered up, without any 
further ceremony. Schools are just as sparse- 
ly sown over the country as houses of wor- 
ship. Men and boys able to read and write 
are rather exceptional cases; women enjoy- 
ing these acquirements still rarer birds. 

Less laxity in the political administration, 
especially in carrying out the theoretically 
excellent constitution and fundamental laws 
of the republic—we would almost say less 
individual freedom among these people, who 
are scarcely ripe yet to appreciate the bless- 
ing of democratic institutions; but before 
all, a sound, practical system of secular, com- 
pulsory, primary education—would benefit 
this race immensely, and vastly ameliorate 
its social condition. At all events, it would 
effectively stop its rapid downward course to 
utter demoralization, impotence, and decay. 
But the impetus for such measures must 
come from abroad, because, if left to them- 
selves, they will continue to sink lower and 
lower, and ultimately relapse into something 
worse than the primeval barbarism of the 
ancient Aztec. In fact, the beginning of 
the end seems to have already arrived. 

There is a goodly sprinkling of foreigners 
of many nations all over this territory: some, 
ancient mariners who have settled in various 
parts, marrying rancheros’ daughters; a num- 
ber of employees and workmen of mining 
enterprises still in active operation ; and not 
a few needy adventurers, vu/gare bummers. 

In a primitive country like this, the cost 
of living ought to be more moderate than it 
actually is. _Non-producers have to pay high 
prices for their victuals, excepting beef, 
which, being abundant, is cheap enough. 
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All breadstuffs are imported, very little 
grain being raised, and not one flour-mill ex- 
isting on the whole peninsula. The prices 
of most articles of comfort and luxury are 
quite exorbitant, partly on account of the un- 
reasonably high import duties on ali foreign 
merchandise—especially since the introduc- 
tion of the new tariff of last July—and partly 
in consequence of the enormous profits the 
retailers expect to realize on their sales. 


III. 
LA PAZ, EL TRIUNFO, SAN ANTONIO, ETC. 


La Paz stands ona beautiful landlocked 
bay, of an area of several square miles, 
on the Gulf side of the peninsula. The 
commodious harbor offers the best kind of 
anchoring ground, even to vessels of large 
size, at a short distance from the beach. 
The channel of the entrance into the bay is 
rather narrow, and at low tide may become 
somewhat difficult for ships of large tonnage, 
but with proper caution no danger is incurred. 
The aspect of the town, viewed from the 
steamer—which usually drops her anchor at 
a short distance from the end of the muelle 
(wharf)—is really charming. A front of low, 
flat-roofed buildings, immediately on the 
sandy beach; behind this, the bulk of the 
place—partly on level ground, partly on a 
gentle declivity—-composed of similar houses, 
with a number of green trees and several 
groups of graceful palms between them, the 
whole overtopped by an extensive mesa (pla- 
teau), densely covered with the multifarious 
bush-vegetation described above. At a dis- 
tance of some miles several groups of moun- 
tains form the background, rising boldly 
above the gently sloping flat. 

The number of inhabitants hardly went 
beyond two thousand at the time of my visit. 
Most of these were comerciantes, and depen- 
dants of these: the lower part of the town 
was crowded with stores and shops. The 
principal street is called Calle del Progreso. 
To the left above the town (still viewing it 
from the steamer) stood the new cathedral. 
Among the ciudadanos (citizens) there vege- 
tate a small number of foreigners of various 
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nations, most of them engaged in trade, and 
a few quite respectable firms amongst them. 
The United States are officially represented 
by aconsul. It is altogether but a dull and 
sleepy place in ordinary times. Not every 
day does even some coasting craft, schooner, 
or sloop enter the harbor, and very seldom 
any larger sized foreign vessels. Only by 
the arrival of the steamer the whole popu- 
lation is electrified into new life and bustle. 
The lazy employees, who pass most of their 
time in airing themselves in front of the 
“duoma” (custom house), consuming vast 
quantities of cigaritos, now take their hands 
out of their pockets and begin to sniff the 
air for a fat job. The boatmen paddle bus- 
ily to and fro, between wharf and steamer. 
The cargadores (porters) stand ready to con- 
vey the freight on their heads and backs 
from the lighters to the custom house, and 
from there to different stores and warehouses. 
The main street is getting quite lively with 
officers belonging to the steamer and a num- 
ber of transient passengers, who freely invest 
a few /esos in shells, corals, plants, fruit, 
cigars, and other small articles offered for 
sale. 

From La Paz, the principal artery of travel 
into the interior is a road piercing the bush 
in a southerly direction. This was then, so 
far as I know, the only wagon-road in the 
country, and even this, though much fre- 
quented by travelers on mules and _horse- 
back, was but rarely used by any vehicle, ex- 
cepting the teams of the Hormiguera mining 
company. ‘To a distance of about ten miles, 
this road winds up the slope over a sandy 
soil, before entering between the first group 
of steep, rocky hills. Now it begins to be 
more cut up, going up and down over many 
grades of more or less length and steepness, 
but all the time gradually ascending. No 
settlement, not even a single house, was visi- 
ble on or near this road, till, at a distance of 
about twenty miles from La Paz, we came to 
the Rancho de las Playitas, a \ow, insignifi- 
cant looking building, with some rough fenc- 
es alongside, located above the opening of a 
rocky cafion. Here the traveler can get a de- 
cent sqare meal, and if he wants to stop over 
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night, a cot with clean sheets, blankets, and 
pillow, in an extra room. Thus we found 
the establishment, some years ago. How it 
it is kept now, guien sabe? Beyond this sta- 
tion, the vestiges of human existence became 
more frequent along the road, which contin- 
ues between mountain ranges of considerable 
elevation. At short distances from each 
other, we passed by several huts and houses, 
constructed of adobe, brick, or rough wood- 
en posts and sticks, some of them occupied 
and surrounded by small plantations in a 
very primitive state of culture ; others vacant 
and in ruins. Among the latter we noticed 
the remains of an ancient reduction work, 
in which the ores of a mine, whereof we see 
the dump on the hillside, had been worked 
in former times. 

About six miles from the Playitas we ar- 
rived at the Rancho “‘ Las Calabazas,” where 
there is another chance to get refreshment 
for man and beast. Here and in several 
other places near the road some fine palm 
trees present a pleasing variety amidst the 
monotony of the eternal bush. Againa few 
miles onward there comes the rancho La 
Trischera; then the Pueblo del Triunfo, 
otherwise Las Casitas. At first we came in 
view of and then passed by a number of 
mean looking shanties; then entered a street 
with more respectable looking buildings to 
the right and left. These were mostly oc- 
cupied by tiendas, amongst which, as the 
most conspicuous, we notice the Zienda 
raya or Company’s store, where the work- 
men received their wages partly in cash, 
partly in provisions and other goods. At 
last, after crossing a dry arroyo, we halted in 
the shade of the mill of the Hormiguera— 
the principal building of the place, and cen- 
ter of all the life and movement roundabout. 

We found the works in full operation, the 
battery of twenty-four stamps clattering fast; 
a dense cloud of sulphurous fumes escaping 
from a tall brick chimney, and spreading 
over the whole flat on which this settlement 
was located; the steam-engine and all the 
complicated machinery connected with it 
producing the habitual rumbling _ noise. 
Long piles of cordwood stood ranged behind 
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the buildings, constantly augmented by ar- 
riving trains of pack-mules. 

The principal mines supplying the grist 
for this mill were less than half a mile dis- 
tant from the same. This company owned 
several others besides these, in farther re- 
mote localities, but only this nearest group 
was regularly and syetematically explored. 
Most of the ores brought to daylight from 
out the shafts and tunnels of this mine were 
compound sulphurets, containing besides 
the silver, which solely constituted their 
value, various other metals, such as copper, 
iron, lead, antimony, arsenic, zinc, in vary- 
ing proportions. After being pulverized this 
ore has to be carefully roasted. <A certain 
quantity of salt must be added during the 
roasting operation, for chloridizing the silver 
before subjecting to the amalgamating pro- 
cess. This salt was then obtained partly 
from Nentana Bay, about thirty miles dis- 
tant from here on the Gulf, partly from Car- 
men Island va La Paz, at the cost of $15 to 
$16 per ton. : 

By every steamer from thirty thousand to 
forty thousand dollars’ worth of bullion bars 
were shipped to San Francisco, often being 
subjected to an export duty of four anda 
half cents to the ounce, at the custom house 
of La Paz. The average value of the worked 
ore ran about seventy dollars to the ton; 
the best quality, or first class, one hundred 
and fifty dollars and over. Such as con- 
tained less than twenty dollars a ton was 
considered worthless. Only as much work- 
able ore was extracted as was required to 
keep the mill steadily employed—one hun- 
dred and twenty tons a week. But this 
quantity could have been easily doubled, 
nay, multiplied ad infinitum, to meet an in- 
creased capacity of the reduction works. 

About twenty-five years ago this region 
began to attract the attention of some San 
Francisco speculators, and several attempts 
were made to open and work some of its 
mines. But the rich discoveries in Washoe, 
and the excitement they created, drew all the 
interest away from this quarter, and that new 
silver region proved too formidable a rival 
to this more remote and foreign country. 
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Soon, enterprises which were launched here 
nevertheless, were managed and carried on 
in such a bungling and imbecile manner by 
incapable, and in some instances downright 
dishonest individuals, sent out by the San 
Francisco boards of trustees, that the stock- 
holders soon became tired and disgusted, 
and dropped one affair after the other. Only 
a few of these mines continued to be worked 
in a small way by some stubborn single own- 
ers and companies, who, although convinced 
of the value and stability of their property, 
had but limited and insufficient means at 
their command. The only venture of some 
magnitude which held its own ground, hav- 
ing the good fortune to secure the timely 
and efficient aid of San Francisco capital, 
was the 7riunfo or Hormiguera Mining Com- 
pany; at the time of my visit the industrial 
enterprise of greatest and almost paramount 
importance on the whole peninsula. 

There are several other spots of mining 
ground worth mentioning in other parts of 
this section of the peninsula. Among these 
the Ranchito range, about twenty miles north 
from here, whose ores, frequently containing 
horn, ruby, and wire silver, are generally 
richer than the sulphurets of the Triunfo and 
San Antonio districts, but not as abundant; 
another belt of valuable mines five miles 
beyond in the Cacachita mountains (among 
them the once famous ‘‘ Zesoro ” ). 

Six miles eastward from Las Casitas the 
pueblo of San Antonio is situated, in a nar- 
row valley which runs out into the broad 
plateau towards the gulf. Dreamy and pas- 
toral in former times, it took a sudden start 
some years ago, when those mining enter- 
prises before mentioned attracted a number 
of foreign adventurers into the immediate 
neighborhood. But since then it has fallen 
back into its previous somnolency and tor- 
por. Many of its houses are vacant and 
crumbling into ruin, and the few remaining 
inhabitants are patiently waiting for a resur- 
rection and new era of prosperity. 

Nearly due west, and about thirty-five 
miles distant from us, the pueblo of Todos 
Santos flourishes near the shore of the Pa- 
cific ocean. The chief production is pano- 
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che, as far as I am informed. In a southerly 
direction about forty miles away from our 
place, the village of Santiago may be en- 
countered, with some eight hundred inhabi- 
tants ; and still further south, San José del 
Cabo, after La Paz the most important town 
of the peninsula. From there to Cape San 
Lucas there remains still a distance of twen- 
ty miles, a region, however, which I have not 
visited. 

From all that has been said, it may be 
fairly inferred that this peninsula land pos- 
sesses sufficient merit to be vouchsafed a 
nearer acquaintance and better appreciation 
from the outside civilized world than it act- 
ually enjoys. It may be also assumed as a 


Failure. 
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painful fact, that all the advantages—such as 
highly favorable geographical situation, ex- 
cellence of climate, fertility of soil, and great 
mineral wealth—are in a great measure 
thrown away on the present population; 
which at the best will languish in a stagnant 
condition, if not helped out of the mire by 
an energetic impulse from the outside world. 
The infusion of a new and more advanced 
element of population is alone needed to 
make this country one of the most desirable 
abodes for man on the face of the earth. 
And with the steady onward march of pro- 
gress and civilization, such a social change 
must arrive here in time; in fact, it is only 
a question of time. 





FAILURE. 


THE golden peaks seem fair and far 
To myriad souls ascending, 


Far-reaching for the mystic heights 

Of fame and joy unending. 
Youth presses on with eager face, 
Age creeps with slow and faltering pace, 
And many falter in the race,— 

To earth again descending. 


Ah, many climb who do not reach 

The heights to God uplifted ; 
And many fall from dizzy heights 

"Mid clouds of earth blue-rifted. 
For lo! yon purple peak afar, 
Above whose crest the midnight star 
Shines oft, unlocks its crimson bar 

To souls alone God-gifted. 


But shall men say that all do fail 
Who reach not heights so glowing, 
But faint and weary linger oft 
By streamlets gently flowing, 
Or turn aside from peaks of snow, 
To help some brother fallen low? 
And do these souls a failure know 
By deeds so humbly sowing ? 


The purple peaks are for the few— 
They shall know fame undying ; 

The broad, free plains are for us all, 
Where peace and hope are lying. 

God give us strength, if we do fail, 

And backward turn with faces pale, 

From dizzy heights, to seek the vale 
Without regret or sighing. 





Fannie Isabelle Sherrick. 




























California is beginning to feel herself something of 
a Danaé under the continued downpour of wealth 
from the skies: the shower of gold—for by the double 
alchemy of earth and trade, these gray streams will 
easily be forced to undergo their metamorphosis into 
the yellow solid—is getting to be a somewhat heavy 
weight upon the nervous and impatient ; and, as the 
season of Eastern tourists set in some weeks ago, the 
vanity likewise of the Californian exhibiting his sun- 
ny land is somewhat bruised. The only bruises so far 
received from the golden shower, however, are these 
minute ones. The farmer—to whom we all turn to 
know at what point we may cease to bring to bear 
on nature the constraint of our puissant wish for more 
rain, or even may venture to wish for a cessation— 
the farmer, we say, sighs at the ever re-gathering 
clouds and recommencing drip only as a man and 
not as a farmer, checks himself in any half-begun 
grumble, and reiterates that it is ‘‘ every drop need- 
ed.” A very different sort of Danaé ré/e this from 
the one California has been unconsciously playing 
this thirty years past; a very different sort of weight 
that which the continuous dripping lays on easily de- 
pressed spirits from the weight with which our gold- 
en gains have all along tended to crush generous 
aspiration and work that had not a pecuniary meas- 
ure; a very different sort of bruises these light dints 
left on the vanity of the host as he explains to his 
Eastern guest the exceptional nature of the weather, 
from the ponderous strokes that absorption in money 
interests has steadily dropped upon such yital mem- 
bers of our Danaé as learning and art, literature, and 
thought and love of the public good. 


April should by rights be high spring with us ; by 
May the land begins to ripen towards summer. This 
year, April has not so much yielded her prerogative 
as wielded it invisibly. Who indeed can tell wheth- 
er spring is abroad in the land or not, when it is in- 
superably difficult to go abroad himself tosee? Yet, 
by taking the days that intervene between the show- 
ers for forays into stream-blockaded cafions and up 
saturated hillsides, it is possible to discover her—in 
no wise waiting for sunshine, but going on with her 
shows in the warm, wet weather, with even unwonted 
lavishness and splendor, more than indifferent to the 
fact that all the spectators are kept at home by the 
rain. Eighteen kinds of wild flowers and a dozen 


or more of ferns and grasses—all growing, and grow- 
ing with prodigal abundance, on a few rods of 
hillside—is a specimen of what is to be found. The 
wild flowers of April, too, include almost all the 
finest of the year, and a variety of color and form un- 
known to the winter or summer bloom. 


In January 
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or February, it is true, the flowering currant hangs 
its bushes full of pink strings along the streams 
and up shady hillsides; in June and July the gi- 
gantic stems of the red Turks-cap lilies and orange 
tiger-lilies, and the pale wild hyacinth haunt shady 
places in the redwood forests, and the greatest abun- 
danceof pink and yellow ‘‘ sand verbenas,” and of the 
large, pale variety of wild-rose covers the sea-shore ; 
and, later yet, the gorgeous purple, yellow, and red 
‘* mariposa [butterfly] lilies” hover among the drying 
grasses Of the hill-sides. But in March, April, and 
May the smaller silver or shell-pink mariposa is abun- 
dant, fringing the shoulders of hills between the shad- 
ed side and the sunny crest ; and where the soil is 
rich and the hillside only partly exposed to the sun, 
and lightly sprinkled with shrubbery, great colonies 
grow of the still rarer ‘‘silver bells”—looking like 
large specimens of the silver and pink mariposas, 
borne in tall clusters; the scarlet columbine, the 
white clematis, the scarlet and the yellow mimulus, 
all come in these months ; so, too, the ‘‘ star-flower” 
saxifrage—surely entitled to any such name as “‘ rock- 
breaker” only on the ‘‘lucus a non lucendo”’ prin- 
ciple, since it is the most fragile flower of the whole 
yearly procession; the anemone-like, cream-colored 
poppy, that children call ‘‘cream-cup”; the ear- 
liest, and by far the finest variety of eschscholtzia; 
and, perhaps the most characteristic of all, darling 
of the Californian flora as completely as the. may- 
flower of New England’s, the sky-blue nemophila— 
the bluest flower, we think we are safe in saying, 

that grows, for most of the typically blue flowers 
have a purple shade. These are, on the whole, 
the finest of the wild flowers of the bay-region, and 
it will be seen that the majority of these belong to 
the present season. Farther north, the manzanita, 

which is earlier, and the azalea, somewhat later, 

would have to be added to the list; and, perhaps, 

others still. 


The Modern Philistine. 


Mr. Richard Grant White, analyzing the English 
Philistine, names him ‘‘a man steeped in common- 
place.” Mr. Arnold, talking of the Philistinism at 
large, stretches the definition to something like this: 
**On the side of beauty and taste, vulgarity; on the 
side of morality and feeling, coarseness; on the side 
of mind and spirit, unintelligence.” 

One can easily imagine how closely the American 
Philistine is allied to his British cousin, though each 
lives in scorn of the other; but for the matter of that, 
the Philistine is ubiquitous. I doubt not that there 
are Zulu Philistines and Fiji Philistines, to match 
those of ‘‘ Lunnun town” and New York. The man 
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with a soul—and if the missionaries are to be believ- 
ed, even a savage has a soul—with a soul, I say, a 
step above his neighbors even in the method of serv- 
ing up that neighbor in a fricassee, might easily es- 
cape the stigma of Philistinism. But this is frivolous 
logic and unworthy our subject. Letting the savage 
go, and holding fast to the Philistine of civilization, 
one may boldly assert that it is only the figure stand- 
ing out from the mass who is of a Philistine. 

How many people do we know personally, with 
the mind and spirit, the beauty and taste, the moral- 
ity and feeling, to balance Mr. Arnold’s mental see- 
saw ? Enough to count on the fingers of both hands? 
Ah, no, my friends ; they are rare as black swans. 
The little clusters of congenial spirits found here and 
there that answer the requirements, are scarcely 
enough to leaven the big lump of Philistinism. We 
talk in a hopeful, nay, even in a boastful way of our 
culture; but how many know even what culture 
means? A sham culture, a sham enthusiasm for ‘‘the 
good, the beautiful, and the true,” a sham sentiment 
and a sham benevolence—these are the banners 
which the Philistines hang out to hide their bare 
walls, 

The false prophets who beg us to wait for another 
generation, to show what it can do in the arts and 
sciences, and how fairly it can honor these things, do 
not appreciate the fact that generation upon genera- 
tion will not wipe out the Philistine. Him we have 
always with us. 

The British Philistine, prosperous in his middle 
class, we can picture as he came to the mind’s eye of 
both the authors quoted; but the American Philstine 
we know. We have stretched our legs under his 
hand-carved tables, we have eaten his all-too-sumpt- 
uous dinners, we have had the headache from his 
bad wines, we have conversed in awe (and melan- 
choly) with his over-dressed wives and daughters, 
we have gazed on the rare pictures, the well-filled 
book-cases, the irreproachable upholstery, the curios 
which were held up as evidences of mind and spirit, 
of beauty and taste. But Philistinism is printed on 
them all in Long Primer type, and can not be rubbed 
out with ingots, or bank checks, or foreign tours. 
For the book-cases are locked, the pictures appraised 
by their owner only at their monetary value (includ- 
ing the frames), the ‘‘ Souvenirs de Europe” have 
left their histories at home—-the whole establishment 
is but ‘‘ property.”” Yet nobody, I fancy, would un- 
dertake to convince.these good people that they have 
not the best life can give them. - 

There are, of course, grades and shades of Philis- 
tinism, but the frank apostle of the commonplace, 
who scoffs at the higher forms of culture, is less dis- 
tressing than he who tangles himself in its meshes. 
Nothing is more pitiful than to see the Philistine 
hugging the belief that he can buy culture, or ‘‘mind 
and spirit,” and it immediately suggests the thread- 
bare story of the man who offered to buy his child 
**a capacity.” The same false prophets who peer 
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into the future for an esthetic Utopia, congratulate 
themselves on the tide of refinement and luxury 
that is already creeping over our young land; but 
it is only a tidal wave which will recede as quickly 
as it came, leaving its gaudy flotsam strung far and 
wide, even on the ragged edges of civilization. Our 
very zstheticism is only a species of Philistinism, in- 
stead of being the infant which is to strangle that 
monster. There is a false ring about the voices of 
these enthusiasts, and while they pretend to climb to 
higher air and sing songs out of tune, and smatter 
themselves with ‘‘ologies,” and talk in Ruskinese, 
they are still living in Philistia, and her stamp is on 
the spurious coin they offer to the world. 

The Philistine of all degrees prides himself on his 
respectability. He shakes his head at Bohemia, and 
gathers up his garments lest they be defiled by the 
dwellers therein. His religion is usually vicarious, 
He rents a pew in the most popular church, and 
sends his family to ask for ‘‘mercy on us miserable 
sinners”’; but when he does go into the field of 
Christian workers, it is with ostentatious zeal. He 
may be just, but he is never generous. When he 
gives, it is grudgingly, and to satisfy the demands of 
his station rather than his conscience; just as he holds 
up his artistic treasures not to give pleasure to others, 
but to gratify his ignoble pride of possession. The 
sons of the men who give stupid dinners, and over- 
load their houses with ér7c-a-brac, and live extrava- 
gantly yet meanly, whose pleasures are vapid, and 
whose ambitions are unprofitable, will gather an 
extra layer of veneer, maybe, but the cheap wood will 
still underlie their studied grace and delicacy. It 
would be foolish to aver that out of the Philistine 
husk there may not burst sometimes a genius or a 
chivalric spirit, by the interfusion of finer blood, but 
the chances are against sucha phenomenon. For 
the Philistine is apt to be conservative, and finds his 
own level in wedlock as in other things. 

But I must quarrel with Mr. Arnold in a piece of 
his definition: ‘‘On the side of morality and feel- 
ing, coarseness.” Now, the average Philistine does 
not lack morality, but he makes it so ungracious that 
we turn from it in dismay, forgetting that his wick- 
edness would be correspondingly tiresome, and that 
aesthetic morality, while it is pleasanter to contem- 
plate, is always valuable as the more substantial if 
narrower stuff. The Philistine is of the earth earthy, 
but we would not grudge him his due in the matter 
of morals. Nor does he lack feeling. Acute sensi- 
bility he has not, but his bumps of goodwill and ven- 
eration are apt to be as big as the poet’s *‘ born in 
the purple” ; in fact, he cultivates the home virtues 
laboriously, and to the exclusion of others. 

He knows but one world, and that a world of facts. 
See, then, how vain it is to expect him to follow the 
thoughts of the romancists, of whom Fancy is King. 
Nature means to him so much acreage, such a build- 
ing site, such a proportion of crops or timber; the 
elements, with their daily marvellous phenomena are 
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accepted as things which ave because he is. It goes 
without saying that the Philistine is an egotist. He 
is not beset by the questionings, and longings, and 
humilities of introspection. He believes in himself 
without a doubt. And if the apologist of the Philis- 
tine avouches that it is his social atmosphere or his 
early disadvantages that make him what he is, do 
not listen, for it is not true. The nameless, subtle 
essence of mind and spirit, of beauty and taste, of 
morality and feeling, no outward circumstance can 
touch. It springs into life with the first breath ; it 
grows with the growth of the visible presence ; it 
gives wings to a clod of clay. There are half a hun- 
dred names for this intangible gift, but after all none 
of them exactly describe it. It is impossible to set a 
worldly value on a thing which one man calls gold 
and another dross. If the every-day world were filled 
with idealists, it would soon cease to be a fit abiding 
place for the flesh. If the Philistines held it alone, 
it would become unpardonably dreary, even to the 
Philistines themselves. Pending the decision of which 
would be kept in the survival of the fittest, let us be 
charitable enough to confess that the Philistine is not 
without his uses; and bear with his ‘‘ coarseness,” 
his ‘‘ vulgarity,” and his ‘‘unintelligence” as best we 
may. K. M. B. 


The Need. 


I LOVE the cold, strong air, 

The rain on my face and hair, 
For my cheeks will need you see 
The roses they leave with me : 


I say that I do not mind 

The word and reproof unkind, 
If they teach me better things 
Than my vain imaginings. 


Paith. 


I sTooD at my window watching 

A star that gleamed out of the west ; 
As the billowy clouds of crimson 
Mantled the sun to rest. 


And the crimson deepened to claret 
Like a sullenness born of shame ; 
While my heart sank down in darkness 
O’er fears that I could not name. 


But the star? In my pain forgotten 

Shone steadfastly on and on: 

Hope wavered and trembled, and settled, 

Faith stayed, and despair was gone. 
Marcia D. Crane. 


Ti Lung. 


‘*T wish it distinctly understood,” said Mrs. Dun- 
Ster, as she stepped into the buggy, ‘“‘that I am to 
have the selecting of this Chinaman myself.” 

** All right,” assented her liege lord; ‘‘ we'll see 
what you can do. I'm not overly anxious after the 
job.” 

Mr. and Mrs. Dunster lived comfortably on a small 
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farm situated several miles from the nearest town; 
and it was to this town that they were now repairing 
early one sunny morning in June. 

** Ves,” continued the lady, ‘‘ you don’t seem to 
show a particle of discrimination when you go to get 
help for me. Now, I can tell at a glance whether I 
am going to like any servant or not, and especially 
a Chinaman. Anybody can tell that has half an eye 
about them.” 

‘* Well, all right,” assented the liege lord again. 
** If all the Chinamen I’ve brought home in the last 
six months won’t do you, I guess you'd better try 
girls.” 

**T won’t have a girl around the house,” said she, 
with promptness that showed she had already given 
the matter a due amount of attention. 

** All right,” assented Mr. Dunster again. 
don’t care.” 

A few hours after this conversation took place, the 
couple were again seen journeying along the highway; 
this time with the horse’s head turned in the direction 
of home. Great waves of dust poured fromi the 
wheels as they went round, and the backs of the two 
occupants of the only seat were liberally piled there- 
with. Just behind them, on a pile of grocery boxes, 
sat a small object enveloped in a blue cotton cloak 
of Celestial fashion, an American hat, and a cloud 
This object responded to the name of Ti 
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of dust. 
Lung. 

** How you likee the dust, Lung?” said Mrs. Dun- 
ster, turning round with the benevolent intention of 
saying something kind to the lonely stranger. From 
her remark it must not be rashly inferred that Mrs. 
Dunster had suddenly forgotten the ordinary con- 
struction of the English language. O, no; she was 
simply laboring under the delusion common to Eng- 
lish-speaking folks in general, that she was making 
herself intelligible to the poor heathen. 

**Me no likee no much; me go back blime by 
soon.” 

‘**O, you mustn’t get discouraged so soon”; then, 
recollecting herself, she said: 

**You mus’ no get homesick, Lung; we get there 
belly soon, now.” 

When the preparations for supper had been made 
with her own hands, and that meal disposed of, Mrs. 
Dunster found on entering the kitchen that Ti Lung 
had by that time finished his ablutions, and had ar- 
rived on the scene of his labors ‘‘ vested all in white,” 
with the exception of his trowsers, and black, shining 
braid of hair. 

After giving him some general instructions, she 
went inside to rest after the day’s exertions, leaving 
Lung to eat his supper and ‘‘do the work all up nice 
and clean.” 

Coming out an hour later to see that things had 
been properly put away, she found Lung, with the 
work completed, on the point of seeking his own 
room 


“Well, Lung, how you get along ?” 
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**O, all light.” Then, quickly perceiving that 
she looked relieved, he added: ‘‘ Heap workee, no 
can tell.” 

Not liking to dwell further on the matter, Mrs. 
Dunster turned to the pantry, and discovering a 
plateful of chicken bones perfectly devoid of meat, 
she brought them out to the waiting Lung. 

** See, here, Lung, you don’t need to save any- 
thing like this, you know. You can give this to the 
dog.” 

** All light,” said he, turning to go. 

**O, I forgot to ask you, Lung: What did you do 
with the cream ?” 

A vacant look from Lung. 

‘* The cream—c/eam, that that was left you know, 
about half a pitcherful. What you do with him, 
Lung?” 

**O, cleam,” said he with a superior air of being 
bothered with trifles, ‘I put down sink-hole.” 

**O, Lung!” exclaimed the poor housewife re- 
proachfully. ‘‘ You must never do that again. You 
should always put the cream in the cupboard.” 

**What’s matter with you? What for you no put 
cleam in cubber? Too muchee talk, talk!” 

“*Well, Lung ”—palliatively—‘‘ you won't do 
that any more, now that’s a good boy. Now you 
can go to bed, Lung.” 

The next morning Ti Lung appeared on the scene 
of action, freshly arrayed in clean, white upper gar- 
ments. A gentle smile played round his counte- 
nance, and amiability seemed to have settled in his 
heart. 

** Now, Lung,” said his mistress, after having re- 
volved the matter well in her mind to consider what 
was the most diplomatic course for her to pursue, 
**you won’t have anything to do this morning about 
the dinner ; but just wash up the breakfast dishes 
and then get the vegetables ready.” 

A cloud shaded the beauty of Lung’s forehead for 
a time, for it was against his principles to be told of 
two things to do before one was completed. But the 
morning work wes duly done, and as Lung was pre- 
paring a hasty exit, Mrs. Dunster interposed : 

**Lung, I want you to go out now and pick me 
some nice, ripe currants. You see where they grow, 
right up there by that fence.” 

Lung said nothing, but hissoul was troubled. He 
had not expected this and was not prepared to calm- 
ly submit. But he kept his thoughts locked within 
his own bosom and walked s!owly out in the direc- 
tion of the currant bushes, the bright, red berries of 
which could be seen from the window. 

An hour passed away, and by and by Mr. Dun- 
ster came in to see about the progress of dinner. 

** Well, has your Chinaman got up yet,” he asked 
of his wife as he saw no Lung about the place. 

**Got up yet! He has got everything all ready 
for dinner, and I am expecting him in every minute 
with some currants. Got up yet!” 

At that moment something appeared in the door- 
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way. The lower part consisted of two legs encased 
in black trowsers, and the upper half was composed 
of a branching mass.of green interspersed with clus- 
ters of red. It stood still for a moment and then 
came forward to the kitchen table. There the two 
distinct parts divided, and on the table lay a pile of 
currant bushes covered with fruit, and from their 
depths came forth the gentle form of Ti Lung, clean 
and spotless, and repaired to the sink with a pleased 
smile hovering around his face as of one who knows 
he has done his complete duty and will receive his 
just reward. 

Mrs. Dunster stood dumbfounded. 

Mr. Dunster stood dumbfounded. 

**What do you mean, sir?” ejaculated the latter, 
scowling on the calm and innocent face of the heath- 
en. 

“*O,” interposed Mrs. Dunster. ‘‘ He didn’t know 
what I wanted. What a ridiculous mistake he did 


make !” 
Flora De Wolfe. 


Life’s Twilight Hour. 


(FOR AN EIGHTY-THIRD BIRTHDAY.) 


As children, when the day is done 
And twilight deepens, one by one 
Around the evening fireside run 

With happy faces ; 
Brightening the home with quiet cheer, 
And drawing every heart more near 
In perfected affection’s dear 

And fond embraces : 


So may sweet memories come to you ; 

And whispering the old love anew 

May thoughts of those long lost to view 
Around you cluster ; 

May their fond greetings so delight, 

That you forget the gathering night, 

While earth's horizon grows more bright 
With heavenly luster. 


Without a thought of vain regret, 
Then may these latter days be set 
In joy's completed coronet, 

Heaven's richest dower ; 
May they with blessings be replete, 
And be in Love's reunion sweet 
A season when loved memories meet,— 

Life's twilight hour. 

Fames T. White. 


Three of One Name. 
[R. L. T.] 
I. 


THERE was a dawn-time in the world’s young days 
When Nature, eager in her new estate, 

Found gleefully each hour some unknown grace 
And straightway wrought it into form and life. 
Thus fashioned she Rebecca, sweet as draughts 
Deep drawn from out that Mesopotamian well. 
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II. 
But, in the lapse of ages, Nature tired, 
Her work grew careless, and the Poet then, 
Impassioned, dreaming of diviner types, 
Wrought with a fervid master-skill, and lo ! 
Rebecca, peerless, stood by Ivanhoe. 


III. 
Ah, vain that men should measure with the gods ! 
Arachne, weaving still, will never win ; 
And poets’ visions are but Nature’s moods, 
Half-guessings at surprises still in store. 
Roused by their passing semblance of her skill, 
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The very hour they fine their burnished gold 

She dowers a wealth of beauty yet unknown 

And shames their art by such a form as thine. 

For see,—no sculptor’s marble ever held 

A shape divinely clad in grace as thou, 

No music, breathing far faint melody, 

Made such harmonious sound as thy low voice, 

Nor ever mortal man’s imaginings 

Saw light serene as thy clear lambent eyes ; 

And had'st thou flitted through the singer's dream, 

Or, fresh as morning, stood beside the well, 

The poet would have broke his feeble pen, 

The youth, enraptured, would have died for thee. 
Charles H. Phelps. 





BOOK REVIEWS. 


Recent Fiction. 


OF the novels of the last two or three months, 
Beatrix Randolph* is easily the best; not so much 
that it is extremely good, as that it comes into com- 
parison with none that are at all above the medio- 
cre. Nevertheless, if not extremely good, Beatrix 
Randolph is good, and above the average of a writer 
none of whose stories ever fails of some quality of 
originality or strength that lifts it out of common- 
placeness. In the first place, Julian Hawthorne uses 
the English language well, without awkwardness or 
affectation; in the second place, he is never dull, but 
on the contrary manages narrative, description, and 
all with the genuine skill of the story-teller; and in 
the third place his plots—and in a less degree, his 
characters—are original and interesting. In short, 
more than any other writer we know, he possesses 
all the outfit that is needed to make a great novelist 
except greatness. That he will never have that 
last vital spark is fairly evident by this time. Wheth- 
er it is emotional coldness or intellectual mediocrity 
that thus limits a writer who has long seemed always 
on the verge of doing something first-rate, it would 
be hard to say; perhaps it is both. It is to be noted 
even the slight unusualness that characterizes all his 
work is attained by bizarre plots, which all the clev- 
erness of handling sometimes fails to save from be- 
ing strained and sensational. 
under review is like the rest in having an eccentric 
and well-nigh impossible plot; but it is so tranquilly 
developed that the reader accepts it. willingly; it has 
even a pleasant air of intentional romancing, some- 
thing like Mr. Hale’s stories. It contains no tragedy, 
no morbid psychology, and some very agreeable so- 
ciety. To the present reviewer, the pleasantest thing 
in the book is one of the secondary characters-— 
Mr. Wallie Dinsmore—whose repose and sanity and 
goodness are something delightful. The very fact 


1 Beatrix Randolph. By Julian Hawthorne. Boston : 
1884. 


James R. Osgood & Co, 


The novel at present - 


that he is a secondary character and has not re- 
ceived much of his creator’s attention is to his ad- 
vantage; for Julian Hawthorne’s outlines are always 
better than his finished work. All the characters in 
the present book, however, are 2 good deal in out- 
line, being very simple and composed of one or two 
leading traits, in good old-fashioned style, and are 
all the more vigorous for it. We quote a few sen- 
tences from the brief and felicitous description that 
introduces our friend Dinsmore : ‘* He was a gentle- 
man of medium size, plain exterior, and remarkable 
quietness of speech and demeanor. He was like the 
heart of peace in the midst of the fashionable social 
whirlwind; the undemonstrative centre of all demon- 
strations, the reposeful culmination of all activities. 
To say that he knew everybody and everything, not 
only that everybody else knew, but that everybody 
else would like to know, but imperfectly expressed 
his accomplishments. He lived in New York; but 
he was at home in all countries and in all societies, 
and occasionally was met with in all. He was about 
forty-two years of age, but looked younger, having 
light hair and a subdued reddish complexion; and 
he seemed, when you considered his experience and 
serenity, indefinitely or in fact infinitely older. He 
had unexceptionable manners, was genial, kindly, 
gently humorous, and insensibly entertaining. He 
never was detected making an effort, and he never 
forbore an effort to be obliging * * * He smiled 
easily, but always as if he could not help it; his laugh 
was a low, contagious chuckle, and seemed to sug- 
gest an unexpected charm and drollery in life. There 
was a manly, masculine look and quality about his 
plain face and ordinary figure, and in the tone and 
utterance of his voice; you felt that there was sub- 
stance in him, when required * * * that, when 
everything else had been eliminated from him, a 
gentleman would remain. Meanwhile, his most 
prominent traits (if anything in such a character can 
be termed prominent) were composure and sanity. 
He was so sane as to lead some friend of his to con- 
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jecture that, were he to walk through the Ward's Is- 
land Lunatic Hospital, in at one door and out at the 
other, the patients would all straightway regain their 
reason * * * He was a great favorite with women 
and with children, and his relations with the former 
were just as cordial and simple as with the latter.” 

Floyd Grandon’s Honor is a comfortable and well- 
bred story, as long, as conventional, as mildly enter- 
taining as the typical English society novel. It has 
absolutely no reason for existence—from a high art 
point of view—neither is there any special reason why 
it should #o¢ exist. In fact, leaving the high art point 
of view, we think it does constitute a certain reason 
for the being of novels of this sort, that they are eas- 
ier reading in hours of mental fatigue and vacuity 
than even the lightest of first-rate writing. One does 
not have to make the least effort to read and enjoy 
—say, Mr. Howell’s comedies—however fatigued; 
but nevertheless, the appreciation of them, spontan- 
eously though it comes, is a mental activity; whereas 
the class of novel in question can be depended upon 
as a narcotic to even such activity. 

Only an Incident? is a novelette of considerable 
vigor, feeling, and perception of character. It cari- 
catures in its description of the village society—a 
cheap device for producing humorous effect in a book 
that pretends to be, on the whole, a true reproduc- 
tion of life, and one increasingly discarded by good 
novelists. It has, also, an unnecessarily sad outcome. 
It is probably a perfectly safe rule that tragedy is 
only permissible in connection with greatness; no 
light novelette can carry the weight of it. The 
characters must be strong enough, and the tone 
of the whole book serious enough, to make misery 
and disappointment seem congruous and endurable; 
it is simply gratuitous cruelty to fetch out all the en- 
gines of war to crush cheerful, everyday people, in 
the midst of cheerful, everyday surroundings. It 
may be said that life shows no such fine artistic 
discrimination in the distribution of misery. We 
suspect it does to a certain extent, by a simple self- 
regulating process: the one ill-adapted to tragedy 
generally does not make tragedy out of the misfortune 
that befalls him; if disappointment in love, for in- 
stance, he finds another girl in due course of time. 
No doubt there are exceptions; but there is no more 
need of putting them in print than of recording the 
details of railroad accidents in order to be true to life. 

A third and fourth volume of Topelius’s Surgeon’s 
Stories— Zimes of Charles XT1.3 and Times of Fred- 
erick I.4 are now added to those already translated 
from the original Swedish. Like the others, the 


1 Floyd Grandon's Honor, By Amanda M, Douglas. 
Boston: Lee & Shepard. 1884. 

2 Only an Incident. By Grace Denis Litchfield. 
York: G. P. Putnam's Sons. 1884. 
Bancroft & Co. 

8 Times of Charles XII. 
Jansen, McClurg & Co, 

4Times of Frederick I. 
Jansen, McClurg & Co. 


New 
For sale by A. L. 


By Z. Topelius. Chicago: 


By Z. Topelius. Chicago: 
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three stories that constitute one of these ‘‘ cycles ” 
and the two that constitute the other are very well 

written, but rather dull, because they demand for 

full understanding far more knowledge of Swedish 

history than even the educated English reader is 

likely to be able to bring to bear on them. Zimes of 
Charles XTI. covers in three episodes the time from 
the accession to the death of Charles, and brings 

down the Bertelskold family one generation more. 

The view taken of Charles XII. is on the whole 
more admiring than that of most foreign writers ; 

though the estimate of his character is at bottom 

much the same. The author intimates that had he 

lived he would probably have still retrieved his for- 
tunes. The picture given of the exhaustion, destitu- 
tion, and misery of his country, while he was on his 
fool’s errands abroad, is appalling. It is probably 

the most perfect illustration history has ever given of 
Jingoism carried to its extreme—more so, perhaps, 

than even Napoleon Bonaparte’s life. It ends, ap- 
propriately enough, with the wholesale death of the 
remnant of the Finnish army, about three thouSand 

five hundred men, by freezing and starvation, lost in 
the snow on the Norwegian mountains. —— 7imes of 
Frederick I, begins with the Peace of Nystad, and, 
in two parts, carries on the history to 1870, covering 
the period of peace and internal recovery. Into this 
period falls the growth of the burgher power, and 
the establishment, under the management of Arvid 
Horn, of constitutional rights. 


Three Books of Verse. 


A very pretty little volume of verse—and, it may 
be also said, a volume of very pretty verse, comes to 
us under the title of 4 Rosary of Rhyme.* The 
poems are exclusively Californian; not merely writ- 
ten in California or on Californian subjects, but by a 
native Californian, They are pleasant first-fruits of 
our Pacific tree. Like most other native poems, as 
shown by the pages of the journals, they have ne 
tendency to the bold, the original, and striking, but 
rather toa gentle and contemplative tone. They 
are, in fact, a graceful little ripple of song, never de- 
ficient in melody yet never rising to actual lyric 
beauty; full of feeling for the lovely in nature and 
the pathetic in life, yet never crossing the threshold 
of that intenser region of feeling that we call inspir- 
ation. While exclusively Californian in subject, it 
is only natural that the poems of a native Californian 
should be less characteristically local than those of 
poets who, sojourning among us, have rhymed our 
skies and hills; since he has not the advantage of see- 
ing their salient traits vividly by comparison with 
others. Nevertheless, in pure description these 
poems are at their best; insentiment, they are some- 
whatdilute and trite. We quote a stanza from ‘‘ Cal- 
fornia in June,” as a fair sample of the descriptive 
poems: 

6 A Rosary of Rhyme. By Clarence T. Urmy. 
Francisco : 1884. Published by the Author. 
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** Hints of new-mown hay float down the hillside, 

Sweet wild roses light the thickest gloom, 

Wind waves sweep with swift and fairy lightness 
O’er the tranquil fields of emerald bloom; 

Up the cool ravines the wild dove’s cooing 
Mingles with the sighing of the breeze, 

Far across the plain the landscape glimmers 
Through the leafy vistas of the trees.” 


It"is probably to be attributed to the oversight of 
a printer that ‘‘the low green tents whose curtains 
never outward swing,” is without quotation points. 
A volume entitled Poems, by Augustine L. Ta- 
veau, consists chiefly of the first part ofan epic called 
Montezuma. The argument is to the effect that 
Montezuma, warned to desist from the human sacri- 
fices practiced by the Aztecs, and return to the purer 
and?milder worship of the ancient Toltecs, fails to 
heed the warning, and in consequence, by just ret- 
ribution, becomes the prey of the Spaniard. One 
feels like speaking with all respect of seventeen hun- 
dred lines (completing two cantos—the rest still to 
come), in faultless iambic pentameter couplets, ex- 
pressed in language of perfect propriety and ofa 
conventially poetic stamp, and showing in text and 
notes much painstaking study; but the fact remains 
that it is extremely difficult reading, and as absolute- 
ly devoid of poetry as it is possible for verse to be 
without becoming doggerel. Not that this approach- 
essdoggerel, for the language is, as we have said, 
conventionally poetic. What it is and what it is not, 
may be fairly illustrated by opening anywhere and 
quoting a few lines: 
‘‘ Uprising, sternly, in his Priestly might, 
First speaks Zimatlan, with a High-Priest’s right, 
As from the portals to the nave on high, 
His deep invectives censure heresy. 
And, while his eyeballs fiery lightnings flash, 
That speak the coming of the thunder’s crash, 
There, towering grandly with religious hate, 
High o’er th’assembly in his robes of state, , 
Out from his bosom that defies control, 
Unfettered angers, thus, in thunders roll.” 


And so on, for page after page. The series of 
love-songs appended to the unfinished epic are of 
precisely the same quality, though of course not in 
heroic couplets. 

In turning from these two books of verse to Zhe 
City of Success? one’s lungs expand with a pleasing 
sense of reaching a wider air. Here is real poetry— 
limited, to be sure, and by no means great poetry; 
but the reader is conscious that verse was sought 
not as an end but as the natural vehicle of ideas that 
demanded it. The two long poems, ‘‘ The City of 
Success,” and ‘* The City of Decay,” are allegorical; 
these, with nine shorter poems make up the book, 


1Poems. By Augustine L. Taveau. Vol. I. New 
York: G,. P. Putnam's Sons, 1884. 

2 The City of Success, and Other Poems. By Henry 
Abbey. New York: D. Appleton & Co. +1884. For 
sale by James T. White & Co. 
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They are all quaint mixtures of bold imagery and 
bald literalness; the allegorical ones especially alter- 
nate narrative of childlike simplicity with snatches 
of so lavish imagery that they would seem forced 
and loaded with ornament, were it not for a certain 
air of spontaneity, a free, careless movement, which 
gives the impression that the writer has poured all 
this quaint and often far-fetched imagery into his 
lines merely because it came into his head. Some 
critic of previous poems of Mr. Abbey’s says that he 
has *‘no sense of humor.” It may seem at first sight 
as if sense of humor were hardly an element to be 
found or missed in serious poetry; but the criticism 
is good. The lack of this same sense of humor be- 
trays a poet into droll absurdities, anti-climaxes, sol- 
emn figures that have unintentional ludicrous sug- 
gestions. Mrs. Browning—who had plenty of wit 
but little humor—is a standing illustration of this ; 
and it is perhaps partly because he shares this defect, 
that Mr. Abbey suggests Mrs. Browning There is 
an echo of the same careless lavishness of imagery, 
the same vivid vision of the things he describes (even 
over-vivid, for the poet’s vision should merely strike 
upon the points appropriate to his purpose, and 
leave all incongruous details in shadow), making them 
quaintly concrete, a little of the same easy freedom 
of versification—though his rhythm is infinitely more 
simple and crude. He takes no such liberties with 
rhyme as Mrs. Browning did, but on the other hand, 
his defective sense of humor betrays him into far 
balder bits of prose amid his verse than she was ca- 
pable of. For instance: 
** Tf to see the race you care, 

And a drive with me will share, 

I will call for you in season, while the clocks are 
beating nine: 

He replied that he would go, 

And, to streets spread out below, 
They loitered down a laurel path before the fane 

divine.” 

Perhaps this is rather an aggravated instance, but 
the poetry is full of others nearly as bad. Yet we do 
not find them altogether drawbacks to enjoyment; 
on the contrary, they seem evidences of a freer spirit 
than is now common in poetry—an indifference to 
form that gives a fresh, Arcadian air to the verse. 
Nevertheless, the one poem that is free from these 
faults is the best by far in the book : ‘*The King and 
the Naiad ”—the one poem of them all that really 
can be called of high quality ; of the others, to sum- 
marize, it can only be said that they have a charm- 
ing freshness in spirit and versification, and imagery 
good more by vividness than by appropriateness. We 
may add that the spirit of all the poems is lofty and 
earnest. We will find room for a few stanzas from 
‘*The Naiad and the King.” Soiis, King of Sparta, 
besieged in a stronghold without water, made a com- 
pact with the besiegers, urged by his men, that he 
would yield his conquests if he and all his soldiers 
should drink at a spring outside the stronghold : 
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“In a deep, cool glen appareled 
In green boughs, which swayed above, 
To the sunlight rose the waters 
Soft as eyes that beam with love. 
* * * * *” 
** As each fever-throated fighter, 
Bending low his waving crest, 
Stooped to quaff his land’s dishonor, 
Him the troubled king addressed : 


***Tf thou wilt not drink, but conquer 
This temptation of the spring, 
I will give to thee my kingdom, 
And thou shalt be crowned its king !’ 


** Heedless of him were his soldiers ; 

Thirst they gave a higher rank ; 

By the choking captain maddened, 
All, with panic faces, drank. 


**It appeared not heavy water, 
But divine air, cool and thin, 
Which they, freed from stifling torture, 
Now were deeply breathing in. 


** Lastly stooped thirst-burdened Soiis 
To the treason of the spring ; 
But he turned and would not drink it, 
Being absolutely king. 
* * * * 


** He would not yield up his conquests, 
For himself and all his men 
Had not drank the sparkling pleasure 
That allured them to the glen.” 


Sunday School Books. 


The day has long passed in which memoirs and 
narratives of pious deceased infants were character- 
istic of Sunday School libraries, and the derision of 
these in fashion among belated people who sup- 
pose that such treatises still compose the staple of 
Sunday School literature is some thirty years out of 
date; but the reaction from the stupid, good, and 
veracious was to something far worse—to a sort of 
** Sunday School novelette,” much on a par intellect- 
ually with the servant-girl class of novels. In moral 
and spiritual tone, part of them were harmless 
enough, and only injurious in so far as they took the 
place of others in which the good shot of sound doc- 
trine might have been launched by powder of intellec- 
tual power—a powder without which the best shot is 
apt to make little impression on its mark; others were 
distinctly productive of self-consciousness and senti- 
mentality. Thus the latter condition of the Sunday 
School library, more than the first, has made it an 
object of much contempt from the friends of high lit- 
erary standards; while even those who hold that its 
purpose is purely religious, not literary, have ques- 
tioned much how intelligent a piety it was fostering. 
It has been too much the practice to put a little pill 
into a great deal of sugar coating—the sugar itself 











being poor of its kind and weakening to the consti- 
tution—and then to give it to the children, who are 
pretty sure to suck off the sugar and throw away the 
rest. All of which is by no means a reason for giv- 
ing up Sunday School libraries, but for reforming 
them. The Sunday School library idea is a sound 
one; all it needs is a wise hand to administer it; and 
if the wise hand is seldom found, the same is true in 
the administration of many another good institution. 
In country neighborhoods, especially, the church is 
often the only organized agency of civilization, ex- 
cept the public schools; and, containing within its 
influence the best element of the adult population, 
supplying the chief means of social intercourse and 
the only means of mental activity, it is the right and 
natural—often the only practicable—channel for good 
influences. There are no public libraries; the school 
libraries are apt to be more carelessly selected than 
the Sunday School library. It is therefore gratify- 
ing to see that the discontent long felt with the ex- 
isting library is bearing fruit in a movement for bet- 
ter selection. This movement is most satisfactorily 
explained, both as toits facts and principles, in a lit- 
tle book by Rev. A. E. Dunning, called 7he Sunday 
School Library*. Of this book, the best review we 
can give is to strongly advise every one interested in 
the subject to read it; and the superintendent, library 
committee, librarian, or whoever is in authority of 
every Sunday School, should by all means possess it. 
The sixty cents thus expended will save many dollars’ 
worth of blunders in selection of books. There are 
a few such officials who know already all that the 
book has to teach; these will be gratified to find in 
it their own sound ideas preaching to a larger audi- 
ence; the rest will learn much from it. The kernel 
of the book is its advice with regard to the method 
of selection of a library. ‘‘ No more superficial ex- 
amination of books has yet been invented than the 
common one of * * * holding two or three evening 
sessions of the committee to go through them” [a 
miscellaneous lot of one or two hundred]. ‘* A good 
deacon on such a committee sat one evening with the 
unexamined pile on one side of him, and on the other 
two piles, one accepted, the other rejected. After 
reading several pages of one book, he threw it aside 
* * * declaring that such a book ought never to go 
into a Sunday School library ! * * * Some mischiev- 
ous young person slipped the rejected book into the 
unexamined pile. He soon took it up. His eye 
caught a passage of Scripture. ‘There,’ said he, 
laying it on the accepted pile, ‘that is the kind of 
book I thoroughly like. Such books as that do good.’ 
Many a ‘carefully selected’ library has been exam- 
ined in this way, ata single sitting.” The cata- 
logues from which most help can be derived, the 
religious periodicals whose reviews are most trust- 
worthy, are named with much discrimination. Sev- 


1 The Sunday School Library. By Rev. A. S. Dun- 
ning, Sunday School Secretary. Boston: Congrega- 
tional Sunday School and Pnblishing Society. 1884. 
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eral committees of intelligent persons have within a 
few years undertaken to read Sunday School books 
extensively and give the results to the public; their 
work and the means of availing one’s self of it are also 
summarized. There are good hints as to the prac- 
tical handling of the library, the writing of Sunday 
School books, etc. Of more general interest is a 
resumé of the history and development of Sunday 
School literature. There is much food for thought 
in the following testimony—quoted in a concluding 
chapter upon the influence of the library; it is that 
of a traveler upon the extreme north-western frontier, 
from the Yellowstone on : ‘‘*‘ I found no town so dis- 
tant, nor any log-built and mud-plastered ranch so 
separated in its loneliness from others, that it was 
not invaded and defiled by these nefarious illustrated 
sheets, which flaunt the crimes of the metropolis, 
and stir the vile imaginings of men ’ . atever 
other papers might be missing, these were not. What- 
ever other literature might be wanting, this was 
present in a horribly plentiful supply. I tell you, this 
isa sad material to build into the foundations of 
rapidly rising and majestic commonwealths.’” Into 
these remote places the literature of ‘‘ culture” will 
not follow until the growing commonwealths are 
grown. But missionary zeal projects the Sunday 
School library far beyond the bounds of unaggressive 
culture, and keeps it close at the heels of enterprising 
vice. 

Together with this excellent manual, we receive 
from the same publishing company several specimens 
of their Sunday School books: Med Harwood’s De- 
light, The Academy Boys in Camp2, and The Boy 
Lollard*, The trio are fairly representative of the 
various grades of the better class of Sunday School 
books. Med Harwood’s Delight is a rehash of des- 
criptions of the Holy Land, set into a frame of con - 
versations between children and their grandmother, 
after the good old pattern set, perhaps, first for chil- 
dren’s instruction by ‘‘ Evenings at Home,” but, be 
it remembered, adopted long before by a greater than 
Mrs. Barbauld—by Plato himself. The conversational 
frame is decidedly prim, and its primmness is the more 
amusingly evident from the painstaking effort appar- 
ent to be sprightly. The selections from books of 
travel, however, are excellent. The book ought to 
have been provided with maps. Zhe Academy Boys 
in Camp is a cheerful account of a party of nice boys 
camping out with their teacher; there is only a min- 
imum of religion in it, but perhaps the fact that the 
best boy in it will be also quite the most likeable to 
boyish readers counts for a moral. We should like 


i Ned Harwood's Delight. By Mrs. S. G. Knight. 
Boston ; Congregational Sunday School and Publish- 
ing Society. 1884. 

2 The Academy Boys in Camp. By Mrs. S. F. Spear. 
Boston: Congregational Sunday School and Publish- 
ing Society. 1884. 

*The Boy Lollard. By Rev. Frederick A. Reed. 
Boston : (Congregational Sunday School and Publish- 
ing Society. 1884. 
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to see the incident of the good boy refusing to inform 
upon the bad boy, and suffering in consequence, for- 
ever banished from juvenile fiction, but are glad to 
say that incident occurs only in its mildest form here. 
The school-boy code on this point is founded on the 
relations of tyrant and subject, and is often as hostile 
to the interests of order and the public good as the 
present Irish state of mind on the same point. Zhe 
Boy Lollard is of a much higher grade, and is, indeed, 
a book of considerable historic value. It is a narra- 
tive—of moderate narrative interest—of the reign of 
Henry VIII. Its object is to show the Lollardry of 
a century before still covertly lingering in England, 
and renewed by the invasion of Lutheranism, never 
losing itself in that stronger current, but maintaining 
its original simple Biblical faith, unaffected by the 
special points in which the Protestantism either of 
Luther or Cranmer differed therefrom. In an earlier 
book the author traced this same independent and 
primitive element in English Protestantism through 
the reign of Elizabeth to its culmination in the defin- 
ite separation of the Scrooby congregation, and’ the 
withdrawal from England of the Pilgrim Fathers. 
This makes New England Puritanism the only lineal 
heir of Wiclif's Lollardry, the rest of English Protest- 
antism owing its first impulse to Lutheranism and 
Oxford humanism. The historic authorities used are 
good and are carefully followed, and the conclusions 
seem warranted. The view taken of Sir Thomas 
More—who, with his household, plays a large part in 
the story—seems less appreciative than one might 
wish; and, indeed, the whole Oxford school of re- 
form is hardly done justice; its men are looked upon 
from the Lollard’s point of view as lukewarm and 
reactionary, and due weight is not given to the con- 
siderations that made them reactionary. As we have 
hinfed, the narrative interest of this story is not ab- 
sorbing, but it is quite sufficient to serve the purpose, 
and introduce young readers to, the persons and times 
of which it treats. It is decidedly a desirable Sun- 
day School book. 


Briefer Notice. 


IT is surprising to receive such a book as 7zwelve 
Months in an English Prison,+ from a publishing 
house of high standing. It seems that a few years 
since an American woman living in London as a 
**medium ” was tried and convicted in London on a 
charge of obtaining goods on false pretences; and 
that after serving her term she wrote this book to ex- 
onerate herself and injure her opponents. There is 
really very little said of the English prison, the book 
being mainly taken up with the circumstances that 
led thereto. In spite of a prefatory note of the pub- 
lishers—which must, it would seem, be based on 
some evidence—the book seems to us in substance 
unmistakably the work of a charlatan, though oddly 
enough the language is that of good-breeding. —— 


4 Twelve months in an English Prison. By Susan 
Willis Fletcher. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 1884. 
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Mrs. Leighton’s Life at Puget Sound‘ is not a 
book that can be viewed as a work of art by itself. 
It is so filled with the personality of its author, that 
to read the book is to make her acquaintance, and 
to criticise it is to pass judgment on the lady herself, 
Perhaps this quality of the book is unavoidable from 
its form. It is evidently pieced together from scraps 
of a journal, or from letters written while on the 
wing, which accounts for the scrappy nature of its 
contents, and the personal and epistolary style. The 
book has its good qualities. Mrs. Leighton is an 
acute observer, and has a large share of the curiosity 
said to belong to her sex; furthermore, she has a 
bright and interesting way of speaking of common 
things and minute points, and sometimes gives a 
touch of description that is fairly poetic. This, how- 
ever, cannot be allowed to blind us to some grave 
errors; as, for instance, when she speaks of the forty- 
two days of her passage from New York to San 
Francisco as ‘‘longer than the children of Israel 
were in the wilderness,” nor can it make us fail to 
note her shallowness in treating of the vexed Chinese 
question. Cookery for Beginners? is like the 
previous books of its class by the same author, in 
that she aims to be plain and practical. She cer- 
tainly is so in this. We should think the young 
housekeeper might follow these directions and 


achieve success. The author has given due prom- 


inence to bread in its various forms, evidently re- 
membering the adage that ‘‘ Bread must be the 


” 


queen of the kitchen.” Strange to say, fish appears 
only in the form of fish balls, and pie is placed under 
ban and not allowed to appear at all. There are, 
however, a variety of dessert dishes. The addition 
of blank leaves for copying recipes is a good idea, 

The second of a course of biennial lectures, de- 
livered under the terms of a recent endowment at 
Kenyon College Theological Seminary, was by 
Bishop Cotterill of Edinburgh, Scotland, and upon 
the subject of Revealed Religion Expounded by its 
Relations to the Moral Being of God.8 The ‘‘lec- 
ture or lectures” provided for in the endowment were 
in this case three in number. These lectures are 
known as the ‘‘ Bedell Lectures,” from the name of 
the donors of the endowment ; they are all to be 
published as they take place, in uniform style; the 
two we have already received were neatly and appro- 
priately issued. To the last one is annexed a list of 

1 Life at Puget Sound, with Sketches of Travel in 
Washington Territory, British Columbia, Oregon, and 
California, 1865-81, by Caroline C. Leighton. Boston: 
Lee & Shepard. 1884. : 

2 Cookery for Beginners. A Series of Familiar Les- 
sons for Young Housekeepers. By Marian Harland. 

8 Revealed Religion Expounded by its Relations to 
the Moral Being of God. By the Rt, Rev. Henry Cot- 
terill, D.D. Bishop of Edinburgh, Scotland, New Yerk : 
G. P. Putnam's Sons, 1884. For sale by A. L. Ban- 
croft & Co. 
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donors to the institutions connected with Kenyon 
College, among whom we see various notable names, 
mostly of English churchmen and lords : Henry Clay, 
John Quincy Adams, Mrs. Sigourney, Arthur Tap- 
pan, Dr. Tyng, Albert Barnes, Peter Stuyvesant, 
George Peabody; and President Hayes are, perhaps, 
the most important American names ; William Wil- 
berforce, Hannah More, Dr. Doddridge, W. E. 
Gladstone, the Archbishop of Canterbury and Deans 
of Canterbury and Salisbury, several Lord Bishops 
and Bishops, the Duchess of Kent, among the Eng- 
lish. In all, by name or number, ¢hirty-six hundred 
and fifty-four benefactors ‘‘and several hundred 
more,” are mentioned—a number sufficient, however 
small the gift of each, to warrant us in saying that 
the college must have had a very fortunate knack at 
attracting gifts. Tennyson's In Memoriam‘ is the 
title under which a very tedious and somewhat over- 
subtle analysis of the poem appears. It divides the 
whole into cycles, representing the phases through 
which the mood passes from grief to triumph, and 
subdivides every cycle to weariness, repeating again 
and again with a tone of profundity the most obvious 
things. Yet the analysis, however overdrawn, is not 
untrue, and a young student of the poem, to whom 
the reflections had not yet become obvious, might 
get real profit from the reading of this ‘‘study” ; it 
would force upon him, by overstatement, a realiz- 
ing sense that there is a structure and symmetry un- 
der the apparently careless arrangement of the poem. 
——In Zhe Boys of Thirty-Five®, the reminiscences 
of boyhood fifty years ago in Portland, Maine, are re- 
lated—the frolics, scrapes, quarrels, and adventures 
of a set of boys of whom the author made one. The 
city was then a small town, and with its combined 
attractions of harbor and country was a royal place 
for boys. Contests with down-town boys, skating 
adventures, boating and camping on the Islands, 
training-day frolics, school experiences of fifty years 
ago, and the like, make the book pleasant reading 
for boys. Our Mavel® is a book of so lofty moral 
tone as rather to disarm the critic, who might other- 
wise be inclined to ridicule it. It is a very unsoph- 
isticated sort of story of one Mabel, and the wise 
things that her uncle said to her &t various times in 
her life; and these numerous pages of advice are, in 
fact, fairly sound. The printer has evidently seen fit 
to reproduce his copy exactly in matters of punctua- 
tion, paragraphing, and the like, thus betraying to 
the world the fact that it was no less unsophisticated 
in form than in matter. 

4 Tennyson's In Memoriam: Its Purpose and Its 
Structure. A Study. By John F. Genung. Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1884. For sale by Billings, 
Harbourne & Co. 

5 The Boys of Thirty-Five. By Edward Henry Elwell. 
Boston: Lee & Shepard. 1884. 

6 Our Mabel. By Mrs. E. R. Mason. 
Cushing, Thomas & Co. 1884. 
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